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Whatever  relates  to  the  birth  of  a  great; 
&ee^  powerftil^  and  independent  nation^  must^  neces- 
sarily,  form  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  we  inhaliit.  Abortive  attempts  by  nations  tc 
relieve  themselves  from  the  chains  of  oppression^  arc 
always  denominated  treason  against  the  rulers  of  the 
day^  and  the  records  of  criminal  jurisprudence  con- 
stitute^ perhaps^  their  only  memorial :  so  true  is  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Priestly^  that  every  unsuccessful  revoli 
is  called  a  rebellion^  and  every  successful  struggle  a 
Revolution.  Wallace  died  upon  the  scaffold^  while 
Washington  was  triumphant. 

Those  who  performed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
early  stages  of  onr  Revolution^  not  being  recognized 
by  their  enemies  as  the  agents  of  an  independent  pow- 
er, were  stigmatized  as  I'ebels^  denounced  as  traitors^ 
and  interdicted  from  the  common  rights  of  humanity 
exercised  by  all  belligerent  nations^  and  which  may 
now  be  said,  even  in  times  of  hostility,  to  constitute  a 
part  of  national  law.  The  word  rebel  was,  during  om 
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revolutionary  struggle^  a  sanction  to  any  enormity  that 
our  enemies  were  capable  of  inflicting.  It  is  now  said^ 
and  there  is  indeed  a  precedent  that  gives  a  coloura- 
ble pretext  for  such  an  assertion^  that  all  resistance  to 
established  authority  becomes^  ipso  facto^  criminal ; 
and  while  the  true  friend  of  liberty  deplores  the  enor- 
mities, the  pander  of  arbitrary  power  rejoices  in  the 
history,  of  the  French  revolution.  It  furnishes  the  lat- 
ter with  a  pretext  to  prove  his  favourite  position,  that 
no  nation  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  it- 
self:  it  serves  to  consecrate  any  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers,  and  any  state  of  servile  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  To  this  example,  however, 
the  former  may  proudly  oppose  the  history  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution ;  it  was  a  revolution  in  favour  of  a  free 
government;  it  was  a  revolution  in  favour  of  that  law, 
that  had  been  handed  down  to  us  as  an  invaluable  le- 
gacy by  our  ancestors ;  it  was  a  revolution  that  pre- 
served to  the  Colonies,  under  another  name,  the  rights 
secured  by  Magna  Charta.  Astonishing  as  the  fact  may 
appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  so  little  did  the  Ame- 
ricans contend  for,  beyond  what  was  secured  to  them  in 
the  grant  of  their  royal  charter,  that  some  of  them  have 
preserved  those  very  charters  to  the  present  day,  not- 
withstanding they  have  renounced  the  authority  of  the 
Monarch  by  whom  they  were  granted.  Others  have, 
in  the  constitutions  that  have  been  subsequently  fram- 
ed under  the  name  of  the  people,  recc^nized  and  adopt- 
ed all  those  rights  guaranteed  by  the  royal  charters  ; 
and  even  at  the  present  day^  the  constitution  of  the 
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United  States^  and  the  constitaiions  of  the  several  ^ 
States^  have  only  given  to  those  chartered  rights  a  new 
name.  The  People  now  speak  in  their  collective  majes- 
ty^ where  a  Monarchy  in  his  individual  majesty^  former- 
ly spoke ;  and  the  lips  of  both  ntter  precisely  the  same 
sentiments — so  false  was  the  opinion  prevalent  in  the 
day  of  our  revolution^  that  our  ancestors  were  rebels. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  present  work^  it  is  deem- 
ed proper  to  state^  that  the  facts  have  been  drawn 
from  what  is  honestly  believed  to  be  the  most  unques- 
tionable sources  :  from  a  painful  and  accurate  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  various  histories  of  that 
important  event ;  from  the  correspondence  of  those  who 
were  the  immediate  patties  in  a  struggle  so  glorious 
to  our  country  ;  from  official  documents^  from  the  ar- 
chives of  our  Continental  Congress^  and  those  of  the 
diflFerent  Legislatures ;  and  from  the  orderly  books, 
that  may  properly  be  denominated  the  journals  of  the 
army.  Much,  perhaps,  remains  to  be  known,  that 
may  yet  be  preserved  to  posterity ,^  if  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  those  who  were  the  immediate  actors 
in  this  important  drama,  has  yet  survived  the  dilapi- 
dations of  time  and  of  accident ;  but  much  is  irrevoca- 
bly covered  by  the  ashes  of  the  grave. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention,  that  the  author, 
in  recording  the  events  of  our  Revolution,  is  largely  in- 
debted  to  the  voluntary  services  of  two  of  liis  literary 
friends,  without  whose  kind  assistance  it  is  probable 
that  he  should  have  never  been  able  to  have  complied 
with  his  obligations  to  the  publick  :  an  assistance,  so 
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important  that  he  is  confident  the  reader  will  have 
abundant  cause  for  congratulation.  This  will  account 
for  the  diflference  of  style  that  will  be  observed  in  the 
course  oi^the  present  work.  He  regrets  that  he  is  not 
allowed  to  mention  the  names  of  his  associates.  If  this 
history  should  answer  the  expectations  of  its  patrons^ 
he  hopes  that  it  will  be  remembered  to  whom  honour 
is  due. 

Our  Country  has  now  acquired  a  rank^  and  a  name^ 
and  a  character^  amongst  the  powers  of  the  earth :  she 
has  extended  her  dominion  from  the  Maine  to  the 
Oulph  of  Mexico ;  from  the  Atlantick  to  the  Facifick 
Ocean.  She  has^  in  the  language  of  Milton^  risen 
like  a  strong  man  from  sleep ;  and  has  shaken  her  in- 
vincible locks.  Every  American  must  fervently  offer 
up  a  prayer  to  the  throne  of  Divine  Grace^  that  she  may 
grow  in  dignity^  in  honour^  and  in  virtue,  as  she  has 
grown  in  power — Or,  to  pursue  the  prophecy  of  the 
Bard,  that  ^^  she  may  kindle  her  undazzled  eyes  at 
the  full  mid-day  beam,  and  unscale  her  long  abused 
sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  Heavenly  influence.'^ 

P.  A. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTHODDCTOHT  RBHABK9. 

THE  discovery  of  the  new  world,  aa  the  Americao 
Contineut  hus  been  emphatically  called,  may  very 
properly  be  said  to  have  produced  an  lastaDt  revolu- 
tion, in  the  conditioD  of  all  Kurope,  and  an  important 
change  in  the  affairs  uf  the  rest  of  the  world.  To 
Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  more  particularly, 
the  extension  of  commercial  connexion,  to  which  this 
event  gave  rise,  led  to  consequences,  which,  but  for 
the  subsequent  independence  of  the  Colonies,  would, 
in  a  little  time,  have  utterly  subverted  the  liberties 
and  happiness  of  those  three  kingdoms.  Nor  will 
this  opinion  appear  extraordinary  to  those,  who  are 
accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
into  the  slow  but  certain  operation  of  remote  causes. 
An  intercourse  with  new  governments,  and  new  peo- 
ple, must  necessarily  introduce  new  ideas,  new  hab- 
its of  thinking  and  of  acting ;  and  a  correspondent 
rbange  will  be  produced  in  manners,  customs  and 
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laws.  New  desires  will  be  excited,  and  new  pas- 
sions called  into  existence.  Avarice  will  seize  upon 
new  sources  of  accumulation :  envy  will  seek  to  des- 
troy the  happiness  beyond  its  own  reach ;  and  fraud 
and  oppression,  must  follow  in  their  train.  It  is  not 
our  desi^^n^  hpwever,  to  write  a  history  of  the  discov- 
ery of  America ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  our 
views  to  one  of  the  many  important  events,  to  which 
that  discovery  led — ^leaving  it  to  the  philosopher,  and 
general  historian,  to  settle  the  question,  whether  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  has  been  augmented  or  di- 
minished, by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Columbus. 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  one  of  the  fathers  of  onr 
independence,  that  the  revolution  was  finished,  be- 
fore the  war  commenced ;  and  the  reader  will  find 
more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  following  pages,  to 
observe  the  truth  of  this  remark.  But  before  we  en- 
ter upon  the  immediate  execution  of  our  task — a  re- 
cord of  the  events  of  our  Revolution,  in  its  broad  and 
common  acceptation — ^we  must  beg  permission  to  de- 
tain the  reader  with  a  few  general  observations,  such 
as  the  occasion  seems  to  demand.  It  is  a  delicate^ 
and  perhaps  a  presumptuous  task,  to  attempt  to  fix 
the  causes,  which  have  produced  the  revolutions  of 
kingdoms  and  empires.  The  various  and  conflicting 
motives,  which  may  be  supposed  to  influence  the  his- 
torian, should  be  carefully  examined  and  ascertain- 
ed, before  confidence  is  given  to  the  truth  of  his  nar- 
ration, or  reliance  placed  on  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment.  If,  like  Bishop  Burnett,  he  is  the  recor- 
der of  events,  in  which  he  was,  himself,  a  conspicu- 
ous actor,  he  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  sit  down 
to  the  task,  with  a  mind  under  the  influence  of  the 
selfish  and  stormy  passions  of  a  party.    He  may  be 
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iHmest  and  upright  in  his  own  character^  and  his  ge- 
neral conduct  may  havie  evinced  a  sound  and  sober 
judgment^  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be  cool 
aud  dispassionate  in  speaking  of  the  merits  of  his  own 
cause^  or  altogether  honest  and  impartial  in  judging 
the  motives  of  his  opponents^  and  contemporary  ac- 
tors in  the  same  scenes.  Under  every  form  of  gov- 
ernment^  the  people  arc  more  or  less  divided  into 
friend^  and  foes  of  the  supreme  power ;  and  during 
the  existence  of  that  power,  it  would  be  vain  to  look 
for  a  correct  and  faithful  history  of  passing  events. 
The  writer,  under  such  circumstances^  must,  more  or 
less,  be  wrought  upon  by  the  turbulence  of  party  feel- 
ings— he  roust  be  more  or  less  sprinkled  by  the  foam 
of  the  political  effervescence. 

The  difficulty  attending  all  attempts  to  give  a  cor- 
rect narration  of  the  events  of  one's  own  time,  has  been 
so  forcibly  felt,  and  so  universally  acknowledged^ 
that  the  saying  is  now  become  proverbial,  that  a  ge- 
neration must  have  passed  away  before  its  history 
can  be  written  with  fidelity.     But  it  may  be  ques- 
(ioned,  whether  even  the  succeeding  generation  can 
be  altogetlicr  free  from  the  objections  which  have 
be«u  pointed  out.     Those  who  have  looked  deeply 
into  human  nature — who  have  seen  how  often  the  pre- 
judices of  the  parent  are  transmitted  to  the  child,  how 
prone  we  arc  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  our  fatherS| 
to  inherit  opinions  as  we  do  property — must  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  violent  and  agitating  passions  of  the 
human  heart  do  not  always  sleep  in  the  grave,  and 
that  the  same  objections  which  rendered  the  father  un- 
fit to  become  the  impartial  historian  of  his  own  actions, 
may  be  urged,  with  equal  justice,  against  the  son. 
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In  republicks^  notwithstanding  the  unbounded  fnSe* 
dom  allowed  to  research^  investigation  and  inquiry^ 
the  diflBculty  of  arriving  at  the  truths  in  regard  to  great 
political  commotions,  exists  perhaps  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  in  more  arbitrary  governments.     We  are  ever 
prone  to  abuse  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy.  We  are 
too  ready  to  ascribe  motives  for  actions^  which  perhaps 
never  existed — ^we,  unconsciously^  act  under  the  warp 
of  Party,  and  give  currency  to  falsehood,  whUe  we 
fondly  flatter  ourselves,  that  truth  is  the  only  object 
of  our  devotion.    In  popular  governments  every  man 
is  an  actor ;  every  man  has  a  personal  intei*est  in  po- 
litical measures — and  the  views  and  opinions  of  eve- 
ry man,  therefore,  must  be  more  or  less  governed  by 
the  degree  of  that  interest — He  has  full  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  of  learning  the  truth ;  but  our  confidence  ' 
in  his  veracity  must  depend  upon  our  knowledge  of 
the  share  he  bore  in  the  scenes  which  he  undertakes 
to  describe.  Before  we  can  regard  the  opinions  of  any 
man,  we  must  be  certain  that  his  mind  was  in  a  pro- 
per state  for  accurate  perception  and  cool  delibera- 
tion ;  for  as  Lord  Kames  has  judiciously  observed,  pas- 
sion hath  such  influence  over  us  as  to  give  a  false  light 
to  all  its  objects.     And  in  republicks  there  is  a  wider 
scope  for  the  operation  of  passion  in  all  its  varieties, 
than  in  more  arbitrary  governments.  In  the  latter,  the 
popular  machinery,  if  the  expression  can  be  allowed, 
is  moved  by  one  man.    The  mass  of  people,  having  no 
agency  in  publick  affairs,  have  no  inducements  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with,  nor  can  they  be  presum- 
ed to  know  any  thing  of,  the  motives  or  secret  springs 
which  actuate  their  rulers,  in  publick  measures. — 
The  historian,  thei^efore,  who  belongs  to  such  govern- 
ments, must  be  supposed  to  be  taken  into  the  confi- 
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dBnee  ef  the  Coort,  before  we  can  accredit  his  iiitd- 
ligence ;  and  being  taken  into  ttieir  confldence^  he  moit 
be  bdid  in  honesty,  indeed,  if  he  dare  say  any  Uui^ 
tibat  may  deprive  lum  of  its  attendant  adyanbi^. 

But  fbeee  are  not  .the  only  diflciilties  which  attend 
the  task  of  the  historian,  nw  the  only  objections  whidi 
may  be  urged  against  the  manner  in  which  that  task 
b  generally  execated.  We  believe  it  may  be  safely 
aseearted,  that  those  who  undertake  to  account  for  ths- 
levolutlons  of  States  and  Empires,  generally  regard 
the  subject  in  too  contracted  a  point  of  view.  Satisfied 
with  tiM  ostenMU  causes,  w  those  n^hieh  are  usually 
put  forward  by  the  more  immediate  actors  in  this  im- 
portant business,  they  are  too  liable  to  overlook  those 
frediMpMing  causes,  which  so  variously  and  so  pow- 
erfolly  contribute  to  bring  about  an  event  so  important 
as  a  political  revolution.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  the 
operation  of  these  remote  and  hidden  causes,  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  political  occurrence,  of 
whatever  magnitude,  could  singly  lead  to  the  subver- 
sion of  existing  authorities.  The  popular  mind  can 
only  be  irritated  and  inflamed  by  repeated  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  their  rights  and  privileges.  A  long  ca- 
talogue of  injuries  unattoned,  or  of  complaints  unre- 
dressed, is  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion— ^the  memory  of  every  outrage  is  preserved  and 
recorded,  from  father  to  son,  until  at  last  some  spark 
lights  by  chance  upon  the  collected  mass  of  combusti- 
bles, and  the  revolutionary  explosion  follows.  If  wft 
look  attentively  through  the  various  acts  of  the  British 
Ministry  with  regard  to  this  country,  from  its  first  set- 
tlement, down  to  the  period,  when  entreaty  and  remon- 
strance gave  place  to  debate  and  altercation,  and  these 
last  to  an  appeal  to  arms,  we  should  discover  that  our 
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Declaration  of  Independence^  contains  but  a  small  ca- 
talogue of  their  atrocious  tyi'annies.      The  various, 
oppressive  and  vexatious  acts  of  the  Governours^  ap- 
jwinted  by  the  crown  of  great  Britain^  to  rule  over  the 
Colonies — their  arbitrary  exactions — iheir  contempt 
of  popular  remonstrance — all  conspired  to  produce 
something  like  an  abhorrence  of  the  mother  country^ 
in  the  minds  of  our  sturdy  fathers.  This  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  regular  and  systematick  opposition  to  the  of- 
fensive measures  of  the  Ministry^  and  complaint  fol- 
lowed complaint  from  the  Govemours.  These  officers, 
appointed  by  the  King^  sensible  of  the  precarious  ten- 
ure by  which  their  authority  was  held^  were  more  anx- 
ious to  conciliate  the  royal  favour,  than  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  They  laboured  hard,  therefore,  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the 
King,  and  sought  to  carry,  with  a  high  hand,  all  mea- 
sures in  which  the  royal  prerogative  was  concerned. 
Satisfied  with  the  single  approbation  of  their  royal 
master,  and  eager  at  all  times  and  at  all  hazards,  to 
obtain  it,  they  raised  the  cry  of  disloyalty  and  disaf- 
fection^ against  the  well  grounded  remonstrances  of 
the  people. 

The  Ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  in  the  same 
labour  of  propping  up  the  royal  prerogative,  against 
the  turbulence  of  contending  factions  at  home,  were 
always  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  representa- 
tions of  their  favourites  and  coadjutors  abroad.  Fa- 
miliarized to  the  din  of  popular  tumults  and  remon- 
strances, and  jealous  of  all  encroachments  upon  that 
power,  by  virtue  of  which  they  held  their  own  authori- 
ty ;  instead  of  listening  to  these  remonstrances,  they 
considered  them  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  fidelity  of 
their  Governours.   If  the  Ministry  was  changed,  their 
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Govemours  were  likewise  discarded^  and  their  place 
supplied  by  new  creatures  of  the  new  Ministers ;  but 
these  changes  of  the  instruments  of  power^  profhiced 
no  change  in  the  grievances  under  which  the  people 
suffered — the  new  6overnoui*s  soon  rendered  them- 
selves quite  as  obnoxious  as  their  predecessors.  If  an 
American,  whose  character  and  conduct  were  held  in 
contempt  and  abhorrence  by  his  countrymen^  rqiair- 
ed  to  England^  he  seldom  failed  to  return^  loaded  with 
marks  of  the  royal  favour^  and  bearing  some  high 
commission  to  lord  it  over  his  native  land. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  acts  of  a  wicked  and 
corrupt  Ministry,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  e- 
numerate,  are  some  of  the  predisposing  causes,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  English  Min- 
istry, at  all  times  more  anxious  to  retain  their  places, 
than  to  do  justice,  were  insensible  to  the  reiterated  and 
respectfal  complaints  of  the  Colonies.  Every  petition 
was  regarded  as  a  neAv  symptom  of  disloyalty.  The 
Colonies,  it  was  said,  enjoyed  too  much  liberty ;  for 
they  had  the  liberty  of  complaining  ;  and  it  was  much 
easier  for  the  Ministers  to  declare  their  complaints  un- 
founded, seditious  and  disloyal,  tlian  to  remove  their 
causes.  To  do  the  latter  would  have  required  some 
sacrifice  of  themselves.  Indeed,  it  may  be  aflBi-med 
with  confidence,  that  the  broad  and  expansive  princi- 
ples of  legislation,  as  applied  to  this  controversy  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  hardly  en- 
tered into  the  consideration  of  his  IJritannick  Majes- 
ty's Ministers.  They  thought  of  England,  and  of 
England  only.  If  a  remonstrance  was  made — if  a  law 
was  proposed  to  be  enacted — if  any  temporary  mea- 
sure of  alleviation  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  Colo- 
nies— ^the  question  with  the  Ministry  was,  of  what  ad- 
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vantage  will  such  a  concession  be  to  England  f  In** 
stead  of  viewing  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies  upon  a 
large  and  liberal  scale ;  instead  of  conceiving  that  the 
En^ish  character^  English  manners^  laws^  liberty  and 
religion,  acquired  additional  renown  and  strength  bj 
being  expanded  over  a  whole  continent — ^the  English 
Ministry  were  governed  by  a  narrow^  selfish,  locals  and 
jealous  policy.  It  did  not  enter  into  the  question  with 
them,  to  what  a  glorious  extent,  these  principles  pure* 
ly  and  exclusively  English  might  be  promulgated— 
how  many  human  beings  might  be  rendered  happy  by 
living  under  the  protection  of  English  law,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  an  English  freeman 
— these  were  considerations  too  liberal  for  their  con- 
tracted policy — they  only  inquired  whether  all  this 
would  add  to  their  own  power,  or  keep  them  a  mo- 
ment longer  in  place.  It  may  be  easy  to  see  the  result 
of  such  a  policy,  without  entering  into  a  minute  and 
tedious  detail.  The  interests  of  a  little  Island,  or  rath- 
er of  a  few  ambitious  inhabitants  of  that  Island,  were 
put  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  a  Continent ;  and 
every  concession  was  made  subordinate  to  that  one 
point. 

The  natural  enterprise  of  our  countrymen,  their  ad- 
venturous spirit  in  commercial  pursuits — ^were  made 
to  bend  to  these  views  of  the  English  Ministry ;  and 
the  prosperity  of  England^  was  taken  as  the  standard 
of  their  action.  The  Governours  who  adhei*ed  to  the 
authors  of  this  policy,  were  of  course  continued  in  of- 
fice, in  despite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  people. — 
They  were  encouraged  to  persevere,  and  not  to  forfeit 
the  favour  of  his  majesty,  by  yielding  to  symptoms  of 
disaffection. 
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When  we  take  into  consideration^  the  action  and 
counteraction  of  these  two  principles — the  disposi- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  embrace  every  practicable  ad- 
vantage which  was  presented  to  promote  their  prospe- 
rity ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  Ministry  on  the  other 
hand  to  counteract  every  effort  of  this  sort^  so  far  as  it 
was  supposed  to  interfere  with  their  narrow  ideas  of 
Insular  policy — we  may^  without  much  effort^  discov- 
er, even  at  an  early  period^  indications  of  that  open 
rupture  which  at  last  burst  forth.  Tliesc  are  some  of 
the  many  trifles,  which  are  usually  passed  over  in  si- 
lence by  historians,  but  which  lead  to  great  and  import- 
ant national  events.  So  early  as  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, an  English  author,  who  was  a  sound  politician^ 
because  he  was  no  Minister,  saw  the  effects  of  this  con- 
tracted policy,  and  ventured  to  predict  the  future  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  colonies.  Indeed  when  we 
consider  the  natural  course  of  population,  and  the  dis- 
position, which  was  early  manifested  in  the  people  of 
England,  for  emigration,  whether  from  religious,  po- 
litical, or  mere  personal  motives,  we  shall  be  no  longer 
surprised  at  the  prediction.  It  is  natural  to  presume, 
that  men  who  voluntarily  relinquish  the  country  of 
their  ancestors,  to  $>eek  an  asylum  and  resting  place  in 
a  land  of  strangers,  are  not  actuated  by  motives  of  af- 
fection for  the  country  which  they  leave — men  do  not 
willingly  abandon  a  country  in  which  they  have  lived 
contentedly  and  happily.  Those  who  emigrated,  then, 
may  be  fairly  suspected  of  unfavorable  feelings  to- 
wards their  native  country,  and  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly excited,  the  effect  would  be  the  same — they 
would  seek  to  instil  their  prejudices  into  the  minds  of 
those  among  whom  they  intended  to  dwell — and  these, 
already  irritated  anr!  vexedby  the  petty  acts  of  tyran- 
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ny  to  wluch  they  were  continually  exposed  from  th« 
agents  of  the  English  government,  were  readily  per- 
suaded to  credit  their  narrations,  and  thus  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  their  own  causes  of  enmity. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  voyage  to 
England,  from  the  American  Colonies,  was  not  then 
regarded,  as  it  now  is,  a  mere  tour  of  pleasure,  to  be 
made  with  every  change  of  season — ^but  as  something 
of  which  the  traveller  might  boast  to  his  descendants. 
To  have  seen  his  most  gracious  Majesty ;  to  have 
heard  the  noble  lords  in  Parliament ;  or  to  have  visit- 
ed the  Tower,  was  then  a  matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  it  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  commemorat- 
ed in  our  family  journals,  as  a  grand  epoch  in  the  \jf% 
of  the  Colonist.  The  first  settlers  of  the  country,  en- 
gaged as  they  were  in  reducing  a  wilderness  to  culti-* 
vation  and  civilization,  and  in  resisting  the  hostile  in* 
cursions  of  their  savage  neighbours,  knew  but  little  of 
England,  except  what  they  were  made  to  learn  in  the 
severe  discipline  of  gubernatorial  tyranny.  They  saw 
her  only  in  the  exaggerated  tales  of  discontented  emi- 
grants, and  felt  her  influence  only  in  the  oppressions 
of  his  Majesty's  arrogant  representatives.  The  popu- 
lar and  royal  branches  of  the  Colonial  governments, 
were  at  eternal  variance ;  and  each  had  ttieir  separate 
agents,  spies,  and  informers,  near  the  court  of  St. 
James.    Thus,  England  was  as  ignorant  of  the  true 
state  of  her  American  Colonies,  as  the  Colonies  them- 
selves were  of  the  machinery  of  her  government  The 
English  Parliament  was,  as  it  were,  disciplined  to  the 
belief,  that  the  American  Colonies  comprehended  the 
most  factious  and  discontented  spirits,  under  the  do- 
minion of  their  royal  master;  and  the  Colonies,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  think  that  Parliament  had  little 
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€]se  to  doy  than  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  their 
Govemours^  careless  and  indifferent  to  every  remon- 
strance of  the  people.  The  ignorance  of  the  English 
Ministry  with  regard  to  the  political  interests  and  geo- 
graphical situation  of  this  country^  may  be  abundant- 
ly seen  in  many  of  the  royal  charters — ^the  alteration 
or  abrogation  of  which^  at  their  own  pleasure,  pro- 
duced disquietudes,  traces  of  which  may  be  found  e- 
Ten  at  the  present  day.  l^e  same  tracts  of  land  were 
often  granted  to  several  individuals — ^rivers,  moun- 
tains^ and  other  prominent  land-marks,  were  some- 
times named  in  the  charter,  which  were  no  where  to 
be  found  except  in  the  charter  itself ;  and  contending 
parties,  deriving  their  titles  from  equal  authority,  ths 
same  royal  grant,  either  spent  their  lives  in  litigation, 
or  succeeded  against  each  other  only  by  superiority  of 
artifice  and  cunning.  It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  any  of  these  royal  grants,  or  we 
might  here  take  occasion  to  smile  at  the  ridiculous  ar- 
rogance, and  ostentatious  liberality,  with  which  a 
crowned  head  could  give  away,  what  belonged  to  him 
by  no  right,  flivine  or  human — ^this  is  the  province  of 
the  general  historian ;  and  to  him  we  leave  the  task  of 
defending  the  right,  by  which  the  peaceable  and  un- 
offending natives  of  this  western  Continent,  were  driv- 
en from  the  soil  which  God  had  given  them,  by  (he fiat 
of  an  earthly  sovereign. 

Bred  up,  as  our  ancestors  were,  to  a  free  interchange 
of  opinion  on  these  apparently  trifling  subjects  of  dis- 
content, they  acquired  a  habit  of  minute  investiga- 
tion, which  \iltimately  led  them  to  an  equality  with 
the  greatest  statesmen  of  Europe.  Every  subject  of 
real  or  imaginary  grievance,  was  examined  to  the  bot- 
tom— ^the  constitutional  right  of  Parliament  to  inir 
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pose  certain  obnoxious  and  oppressive  measures^  was 
brought  into  question^  and  the  negative  stoutly  main- 
tained— and  having  once  ventured  to  dispute  the  omni- 
potence of  Parliament,  they  were  not  long  in  denying 
altogether  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  2oea{  concerns* 
of  this  Country.  It  was  allowed  to  possess  a  general, 
supervisory  jurisdiction,  by  some  writers ;  but  it  was 
held,  that  for  all  local,  interior,  subordinate  purpos- 
es^ our  own  Legislatures  were  alone  competent  to  le- 
gislate.     It  was  maintained,  that  Representatives, 
chosen  from  the  body  of  the  people,  acting  under  the 
eye  of  their  constituents,  responsible  to  them  for  their 
conduct,  and  participating  in  all  their  interests,  were 
incomparably  better  judges,  both  of  the  evil  and  of 
the  remedy,  than  a  Legislature  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles,  who  had  no  common  feeling  or  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  over  whom  they  claimed  a 
right  to  legislate.    Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  Parliamentary  claim — Writers  who  touch- 
ed on  these  delicate  and  dangerous  subjects,  acquired 
a  sort  of  popularity,  which  was  probably  the  motive 
that  induced  them  to  employ  their  pens  upon  such 
topics.     They  were  in  the  outset,  perhaps,  hardly 
serious  themselves,  when  they  pressed  home  upon 
their  readers,  points  of  such  momentous  concerns.  As 
they,  however,  became,   from  the  bolduess  of  their 
speculations,  popular  favourites,   they  dared  to  en- 
large the  questions  and  to  take  stronger  positions.  In 
the  mean  time  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  crea- 
tures of  the  English  Ministry  were  idle.  They  look- 
ed with  jealousy  and  alarm  at  the  introduction  of  such 
new  doctrines — they  introduced  persecutions  and  in- 
dictments ;  but  this  only  augmented  the  evil  for  which 
they  attempted  to  furnish  a  remedy.     The  case  was 
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to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  Jury  of  our  own 
countrymen^  who  inherited  all  the  political  prejudi- 
ces of  the  writer^  and  who  would  rejoice  in  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sanction  by  their  verdict  the  legality  of  such 
speculations.  From  this  moment^  the  writer  becamt 
a  man  of  political  importance — ^he  was  then  represent- 
ed as  the  champion  of  our  Colonial  rights^  a  man  whose 
abilities  and  integrity  had  alarmed  the  sycophants  of 
the  Court,  and  whom  they  endeavoured  to  offer  up  at 
a  victim  to  Ministerial  injustice.  These  ideas  and 
opinions  were  every  day  gaining  ground^  and  they 
harmonized  so  well  with  all  the  prejudices  of  our 
countrymen  against  Parliament,  that  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  that  they  should  find  supporters 
and  defenders. 

While  matters  were  taking  a  course  so  dangerous  at 
home,  Parliament  were  urging  unusual  and  unprece- 
dented claims — ^They  asserted  rights  of  sovei'eigiity 
still  more  large  and  undefined,  more  alarming  and  re- 
volting to  tlie  jealous  mind  of  the  Colonies.  These 
pretensions  were  again  canvassed  and  discussed ;  they 
were  compared  with  those  rights  which  were  reserv- 
ed to  the  Colonies  and  sanctioned  by  the  royal  char- 
ter, and  were  often  found  utterly  at  variance.  Here 
was  new  cause  for  disquietude  and  alarm,  and  for  the 
WTiters  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantick  to  push  their  spec- 
ulations further  than  they  had  originally  gone.  For- 
tified and  encouraged  by  popular  confidence,  and  brav- 
ing all  the  consequences,  they  did  not  hesitate,  in  some 
instances,  to  call  in  question  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  legislate  for  them  in  any  case  w  hatever.  In  Eng- 
land, the  Party  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  were 
not  backward  in  ascribing  all  these  trans- Atlantick 
commotions  to  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
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This  Party  were,  perhapa,  themselTeB  not  conscioun 
of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  that  they  were  doing. 
They  probably  thought,  that  it  would  be  in  the  pow- 
er of  Parliament,  at  any  time,  to  impose  a  check  upon 
such  licentious  doctrines,  before  they  extended  them- 
selves beyond  mere  speculation,  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  might  appropriate  to  themselves  all  the 
benefits  resulting  from  such  ministerial  embarrass- 
ments. They  would  therefore  appear  on  the  floor  of 
Parliament,  as  the  defenders  and  apolo^sts  of  th« 
Colonies.  The  Colonies  on  their  part,  when  they 
found  that  they  were  sanctioned  by  such  high  au- 
thority, were  little  disposed  passively  to  surrender 
ajiy  of  their  controverted  clums ;  but  on  the  contra- 
ry urged  them  with  still  more  boldness  and  persever- 
ance. These  Parliamentary  champions  shortly  became 
the  idols  of  the  Colonies — they  were  selected  to  pre- 
sent remonstrances  and  addresses,  and  were  toasted  on 
tliis  side  of  the  AUautick,  as  the  defenders  of  American 
liberty. 

Thus  from  the  operation  of  causes  partly  natural 
uid  partly  artificial,  permanent  impressions  of  hosti- 
lity to  England,  were  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Co- 
lonists. In  our  plain,  simple,  republican  habits,  eve- 
ry thing  appertaining  to  royalty  and  aristocracy,  to  the 
pomp,  and  splendour  of  a  Court,  was  regarded  with  a 
jealous  and  a  suspicious  eye;  fortunes  were  here  made 
by  self-denial,  and  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  la- 
borious industry.  Children  were  brought  up  heirs  to 
little  mure  than  the  industry  of  their  parents — they 
were  always  accustomed  to  habits  of  parsimony  and 
self-denial,  while  their  rulers  across  the  Atlantick  wer« 
bom  to  power  and  eminence.  All  the  splendour  by 
wbich  these  nilers  were  inrested,  all  the  rank,  title3, 
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arms^  escutcheons^  and  paraphernalia  of  nobility, 
were  held  by  the  Colonists  as  so  many  demands  up- 
on their  pockets^  as  something  for  which  the  nation  was 
compelled  to  pay,  without  receiving  any  other  equiva-  ' 
lent  than  the  pleasure  of  gazing  at  such  gaudy  spec- 
tacles. Our  ancestors  had  nothing  within  their  view, 
with  which  they  could  compare  such  splendour  and 
magnificence.     Every  well  cultivated  field,  or  sump- 
tuous edifice  that  arrested  their  attention — all  the  pre- 
eminence afforded  by  opulence,  reminded  them  only 
of  individual  industry.       Many  could  remember  the 
time,  when  the  ancestor  of  the  man,  who  now  enjoy- 
ed such  proud  domains,  was  compelled,  like  them- 
selves, to  comply  with  the  injunction  to  the  father  of 
the  human  race,  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.     This  did  not  excite  that  feverish  jealousy  to 
long  hereditary  opulence  :  it  was  only  a  stimulus  to 
industry — ^an  incitement  to  persevere  in  painful,  but 
honest  labour.     The  steps  by  which  opulence  enjoy- 
ed its  present  comfort  and  ease,  were  still  visible,  and 
the  road  to  such  envied  preeminence  was  as  plainly 
marked  out  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.     If  this  spec- 
tacle is  compared  with  a  different  state  and  organ- 
ization of  society  across  the  Atlantick;    if  we  will 
only  for  a  moment  enter  into  the  feelings  of  men,  hon- 
est but  simple,  in  all  their  habits  and  manners^  such 
hostility  may  be  accounted  for,  without  resorting  to 
the  common  depravity  of  human  nature.     It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  the  hostility  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  that  hostility  that  would 
demolish  and  appropriate  to  one's  self  the  property  of 
others,  if  the  laws  of  the  land  did  not  interpose  their 
influence.   It  is  that  hostility,  which  results  from  be- 
holding a  man  in  possession  of  a  magnificent  mansion;^ 
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when  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  any  legal  right  tjr 
title  lo  such  magnificence.  He  seems,  at  one  and  at 
the  fiame  instant  of  time,  to  have  started  into  existence 
and  into  opulence.  Compai-ing  these  ideas  with  those 
entertained  by  our  ancestors,  with  the  slow  and  penu- 
rious process  by  which  their  little  property  was  acquir- 
ed, and  delivered  down  to  their  descendants^  with  their 
habits  of  abstinence,  of  retrenchment,  and  of  self-de- 
nial, we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  repugnance  which 
they  felt  to  alt  the  stars,  garters,  and  titles  of  nobility. 
This  birth  to  honour,  to  fortune,  to  celebrity,  and  to  e- 
molument,  was,  in  their  simple  and  unsophisticated 
view,  an  anomalous  thing — something  that  was  not  the 
natural  and  legitimate  product  of  civil  Life — but  a  sort 
of  political  fungus,  an  excreticence  that  marred  all  its 
beauty.  It  was  at  variance  witli  all  their  preconceiv- 
'  ed  opinions  on  the  subject  of  acquiring  property — it 
was  associated  with  the  idea  of  taxes,  and  of  all  the 
arbitrary  exactions  of  the  Ministry — it  served  to  show, 
in  a  mortifying  point  of  view,  their  own  state  of  indi- 
gence and  dependency.  They  had  heard,  that  prodi- 
gality and  idleness  would  bring  a  man  to  poverty  and 
want ;  this  was  a  fact  as  religiously  believed,  taught 
and  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  children  as  fully,  as 
if  it  had  been  one  of  the  articles  of  the  decalogue.  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  spectacle  the  re- 
verse of  all  these  ideas.  Her  liegislators  were  bom 
to  opulence,  and  to  command — they  had  aiTived  at  a 
stage  of  preeminence,  by  being  mei-ely  ushered  into 
the  world,  to  which  the  honest  ploughman  of  this  coun- 
try never  could,  even  in  the  dreams  of  his  fancy,  dare 
to  aspire.  The  European  philanthropist,  accustomed 
as  he  is,  from  his  cradle  to  his  coffin,  to  tbesight  of  such 
gaudy  objects — ^who  thinks  that  these  gradations  in  so- 
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^iety  are  natural  and  inevitable^  that  they  tend  to  the 
^^Miservation  of  the  state,  though  he  may  be  disposed 
^^  censure  such  opinions  as  illiberal,  will  be  alike  dis- 
posed to  pardon  such  honest  prejudices.    Nor  do  we 
^liink^   that  we  can  be  justly  accused  of  refining  too 
Knach^  if  in  conjunction  with  all  these  ideas,  we  men- 
tion the  local  situation  of  the  two  countries,  as  one 
great  cause  of  their  political  separation.  Our  complaints 
and  remonstrances,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  could 
"mot  from  the  situation  of  the  two  countries  be  favour- 
ed with  a  prompt  hearing  and  decision.  They  were  to 
1>e  transmitted  to  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to  endure  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  delay  and  procrastination.  This  delay,  of  itself^ 
amongst  such  a  diversity  of  conflicting  interests,  was  ^ 
prone  to  engender  disquietude  and  jealousy.  The  evil 
was  felt,  or  imagined  to  be  felt,  in  all  its  violence,  while 
the  remedy  was  tardy,  uncertain  and  precarious.  When 
the  long  anticipated  moment  of  redress  eventually  ar- 
rived, it  was  out  of  season — the  evil  had  been  endur- 
ed so  long,  that  the  Colonies  were  in  a  measure  recon- 
ciled to  its  existence — it  had  been  felt  and  endured  so 
long,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  have  lost  at  last  its  char- 
acter of  a  grievance.     To  these  may  be  ad^ed  many 
other  subordinate  causes  of  vexation ;  the  diflBculty  in 
the  transmission  of  proper  papers  and  documents — of 
the  production  of  suitable  proofs  before  a  tribunal  dis- 
posed to  be  captious  in  a  rigid  adherence  to  legal 
forms — the  inevitable  expense  attendant  on  such^  in- 
vestigations— ^the  thousand  opportunities  afforded  for 
t  delay,  if  not  for  a  complete  denial  of  justice — the  se- 
curity from  detection  which  a  real  criminal  would  en- 
joy when  furnished  with  all  these  weapons  of  de- 
fence— ^the  hopelessness  of  such  a  contest  to  the  pav- 
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ty  who  had  been  aggrieved  or  oppressed — the  piJpa- 
ble  motives  which  would  actuate  the  Ministry  of  tha 
day  to  lend  their  aid  and  couutcoance  to  all  audi  im- 
f  edineitts ;  all  these  (and  many  more  might  be  enume- 
rated,) are  abuodantly  sufident  to  show,  how  slow, 
how  precarious,  how  irritating,  must  have  been  a  re- 
monstrance to  Puliaroent  for  redress — that  tha  reme- 
dy whra  granted  finally  came  too  late — perhaps  at  a 
seasfHi  when  the  evil  was  no  longer  felt  or  acknowledg- 
ed as  suck ;  that  it  afforded  to  guilt  nearly  all  the  pro- 
tection and  purity  (^innocence — that  the  culprit  on  thJa 
side  of  the  Atlantick,  by  having  friends  at  Court  ok 
the  .other,  was  able  either  to  elude  all  inquiry  or  to 
paralyze  the  arm  erf"  justice — So  cold,  so  comfortless,  so 
ungradous,  was  the  prospect  afforded  of  aPu-liamenta- 
?y  redress  ofour  grievances  either  nalioaal,  or  individu- 
al. The  English  Ministry  were  sensible  of  all  the  ad-. 
vantages  which  tbey  enjoyed  from  thisdelay  or  procras- 
tination of  justice — it  discouraged  the  appeal  toatribu- 
nal  whose  movements  were  so  dubious  and  so  preca- 
rious— it  taught  the  Colonies  a  lesson  of  obedience; 
that  it  was  better  to  submit,  than  to  complain  of  a 
grievance,  and  tbey  were  ever  anxious  to  make  an  ^- 
peal  to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  to  Parliament,  or  to 
ibe  courts  of  law,  the  dernier  resort.  But,  besides 
these  incidental  causes  of  complaint,  we  are  disposed 
to  consider  even  the  peculiar  situation  of  these  con- 
tending parties,  as  decisive  evidence  that  tliey  could 
not  cordially  concur  in  any  given  point.  What  was  fit, 
and  expedient,  and  proper  for  the  welfare  of  England, 
did  in  a  great  measure  change  its  character  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Colonies.  When  our  countrymen  began 
to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  ocean,  or  in  other  words, 
when  they  pr^ored  to  forsake  the  plough  and  to  lean 
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upcm  the  anchor^  they  felt  more  severely  than  they 
had  before  done,  the  narrow  and  confined  views  of  the 
English  Parliament.  It  was  the  object  of  {hi  Minis- 
try to  monopolize  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies.  Oiii^ 
trade  was  subjected  to  oppiressive  and  to  various  re- 
strictions— our  natural  enterprise  was  restrained  to 
narrow  and  to  vexatious  limits^  which  we  felt  as  a 
grievance,  while  we  despaired  of  obtaining  a  remedy-^ 
we  saw  unexplored  avenues  to  wealth  and  aggrandize- 
ment open  before  us,  which  we  were  prevented  from 
entering  by  the  magick  of  a  Parliamentary  Act.  These 
statutes  seemed  to  have  marked  out  lines  upon  the 
ocean  for  our  guidance,  which  if  deviated  from,  amount- 
ed to  a  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  anii  of  the  cargo.  It 
was  plain  to  be  discovered,  that  while  our  ships  were 
sailing  by  these  enchanted  limits,  England  was  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  enterprise.  We  were  told, 
that  whatever  benefit  might  be  the  reward,  it  was 
criminal  to  trespass  on  these  imaginary  lines  ;  that  if 
we  should  become  opulent  by  a  safer,  a  shorter,  and 
a  surer  route,  than  that  which  the  statutes  of  Parlia- 
ment prescribed,  we  should  incur  the  vengeance  of 
English  law.  Legislative  provisions,  when  so  point- 
edly set  in  opposition  to  personal  interest,  may  indeed 
be  obeyed ;  but  they  will  be  obeyed  from  motives  of 
fear  only,  and  not  from  reverence  and  affection.  They 
irresistibly  impel  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  oth- 
er questions — such,  for  instance,  as  these :  how  long 
is  this  state  of  vassalas;e  to  be  borne  ? — when  will  the 
statutes  of  Parliament  allow  us  the  free  exercise  of 
our  own  faculties  ? — how  long  will  it  be  regarded  as 
criminal  for  us  to  use  the  common  bounties  of  nature  ? — 
must  we  always  act  in  this  secondary  and  subordin- 
ate sphere — always  exert  all  our  native  energies  for 
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the  aggrandizement  of  others? — or  will  the  time  ar- 
rive^  when  we  shall  be  masters  of  our  own? — ^Nor  do 
we  think  it  too  much  to  say  that  such  political  separa- 
tions are^  considering  the  natural  course  of  human 
events^  inevitable.  Peculiar  events  may  prolong  the 
period  of  separation — a  large5  liberal,  and  enlighten- 
ed policy  may  avert  it  for  a  season ;  but  it  would  con- 
tradict not  only  all  the  analogies  afforded  by  history^ 
but  the  experience  of  our  own  times,  to  assert  that 
such  separation  will  never  be  brought  about.  With  such 
lights  of  past  and  of  present  times  before  our  eyes^ 
does  it  seem  an  incredible  event  that  the  English  Co- 
lonies in  India  will  one  day  become  independent 
States  ?  Had  it  been  told  to  an  Englishman  residing 
in  India,  forty  years  ago,  that  the  English  Colonies  in 
North  America  would  have  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  mother  country — that  they  would  have  assert- 
ed their  independence  by  force  of  arms — ^that  after  a 
long  and  difficult  struggle,  the  Monarch  of  England 
would  recognize  them  as  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent States,  with  what  stubborn  incredulity  would 
he  have  listened  to  such  a  prophecy !  He  would  have 
immediately  entered  into  many  plausible  calculations 
of  the  relative  power  of  the  two  countries,  of  their  means 
of  annoyance,  and  of  their  means  of  defence — of  the 
helpless  and  imbecile  state  of  the  thirteen  Colonies^ 
each  acting  independently,  and  with  all  their  sectional 
jealousies  to  overcome — he  would  have  reminded  us  of 
the  maritime  ascendancy  of  England,  of  her  invinci- 
ble fleets  and  armies,  of  her  immense  resources,  and  of 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Colonies.  With  such 
fearful  odds,  he  wonld  have  triumphantly  demanded^ 
whether  the  project  was  even  possible  ?  All  these  specu- 
lations would  undoubtedly  not  be  destitute  of  weight ; 
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iliej  would  show  the  perilous  and  precarious  charac- 
ter of  such  a  contest,  and  what  great  sacrifices  must 
unavoidably  be  made  by  the  Colonies,  in  the  Strugs- 
gle.  To  all  this,  however,  one  fact  must  be  offered, 
incredible  as  such  an  event  would  then  have  appeared, 
it  has  now  happened.  This  prophecy  has  become  now 
matter  of  history.  And  will  it  be  said,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies  in  India  are  not  as  capable  now  of  re- 
nouncing their  allegiance,  as  the  American  Colonies 
were  when  they  successfully  established  such  a  prece- 
dent ?  Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument,  (we  are  not 
at  all  disposed  to  controvert  the  fact,)  that  the  English 
settlements  in  India  entertain  no  intention,  at  present, 
to  follow  our  example,  what  is  the  inference  ?  Is  the 
inference  to  be  that  the  world  is,  to  its  consummation, 
to  remain  the  same  that  it  now  is — ^that  the  term  Revo- 
lution is  a  word  to  grow  out  of  use,  and  only  to  be 
found  in  tbe  pag^s  of  a  dictionary — ^that  the  same  dis- 
position that  now  pervades  the  Englisli  Colonies  iu  In- 
dia, is  always  to  remain  ? — Is  it  too  much  to  say,  tb  at 
individual  ambition,  glory,  personal  aggrandizement, 
fame,  will  find  at  some  future  day  a  residence  in  In- 
dia? that  Englishmen,  who  at  home  court  the  favour 
of  the  people,  set  themselves  in  battle  array  against 
the  crown,  and  put  at  defiance  all  the  penalties  of  jus- 
tice, will  when  they  land  in  India,  and  possess  a  larg- 
er range  for  the  exercise  of  all  these  qualities,  become 
mild  and  peaceable  citizens,  who  look  with  abhorrence 
on  Revolutions,  and  undergo  a  sudden  transformation 
of  character  by  a  change  of  climate  ?  Is  it  not  obvious, 
that  the  longer  this  event  is  delayed,  the  more  do  these 
India  Colonies  increase  in  opulence,  in  population,  in 
power,  and  the  more  competent  will  they  be  to  resist 
with  success  when  the  day  of  trial  comes.     The  very 
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procrutinatioD  of  tbe  event,  ensares  itfl  nlUmate  suc- 
cess. We  are  hf  no  means  inaennble  of  what  ia  risk- 
ed hj  anch  declarationa }  they  may  be  supposed  to 
result  from  a  wish  to  behold  the  wtvld  once  AOre  in  a 
state  of  combustion ;  but  to  those  who  will  think  so 
meanly,  we  have  nothing  to  aay  in  reply^  and  cerbun- 
ly  no  apolf^ea  to  make.  We  profesa  to  feel  no  hos- 
tility towards  £ngland-M>n  the  contrary,  we  can  re- 
joice, with  sincerity,  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  the  land  of  our  fathers.  And 
it  is  to  her  glory,  that  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
governed  even  at  the  present  hour,  by  Bnglish  laws. 
Our  language,  our  nannera,  our  principles  and  our 
literature,  are  almost  exclusively  English.  The  in- 
stitutions of  Mfred,  which  their  illustrious  founder  de- 
signed only  for  tbe  happiness  of  bis  little  naUve  Is- 
land, are  now  rapidly  sjM-eadiDg  their  benign  influ- 
ence over  two  Continents.  India  and  America  have 
alike  their  trials  by  jury,  their  ktUteag  corpus,  their 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  all  the  free  principles  of  the  En- 
glish cqnstitution,  without  ita  UHTuptions.  The  Brs- 
mina  already  begin  to  view  the  objects  of  their  idola- 
try— their  miserable  gods — their  sanctified  graves — 
their  immolation  of  human  victims — their  personal 
austerities — with  an  eye  of  doubt.  Their  old,  heredit- 
ary pngudices  and  superstitions,  are  already  yielding 
to  the  new  and  benignant  doctrine,  that  there  is  an  in- 
visible Deity  who  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man. 
Andtowhfmi  are  they  indebtedfor  Uusrayof  tbe  Hght 
of  trutli  ?  To  England — to  tbe  inhaUtanto  of  Hmt  is- 
land where,  only  a  few  centuries  ago,  Jutius  Cnsn 
found  none  but  savages — where  parents,  kindred  and 
friends  were  daily  sacrificed  to  i^peaae  the  wratb  of 
ima^nary  gods.— These  are  facta  that  ledtmnd  to  the 
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CHAPTEB  U. 

FURTHER   PRELIMINARY   OBSERVATIONS. 

The  natural  seat  of  freedom^  says  an  elegant  his- 
torian^  is  among  high  mountains  and  pathless  deserts, 
such  as  abound  in  the  wilds  of  America.  It  is  cer^ 
tainly  true^  however^  that  the  first  emigrants  to  this 
country,  brought  with  them  that  spirit  of  liberty,  which 
has  since  been  so  highly  cherished  by  their  descen- 
dants. They  left  England  at  a  period  when  those 
principles,  which  finally  ended  in  the  overthrow  and 
execution  of  Charles  the  First,  were  every  where  pre- 
valent. They  brought  with  them  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of  royal  prero- 
gative, under  the  increasing  weight  of  which  they  had 
groaned,  during  the  reign  of  the  first  James,  and  to  a- 
void  which,  was  the  primary  cause  of  their  emigration, 
— and  they  continued  to  meet,  with  determined  resis- 
tance, every  effort  which  his  successours  made  to  ex- 
tend the  chain.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  that  the  English 
Colonies  in  America,  were  originally  settled  upon  the 
principles  of  independence,  and  that  we  owe  more  to 
t^ie  peculiar  circumstances,  under  which  that  took 
place,  than  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  our  country. — 
The  Revolution  in  England  which  placed  Oliver  Crom- 
well at  the  head  of  the  government,  while  it  in  some 
measure  drew  closer  the  bonds  which  connected  the 
Colonies  with  the  Mother  Country,  served  at  the  sam^ 
time  to  confirm  the  former  in  their  high  notions  of  pri- 
vilege, and  to  render  them  still  more  jealous  of  every 
encroachment.  The  sons  of  the  first  settlers^  inheriting 
the  spirit  of  their  fathers,  and  still  more  independent 
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10  their  feelings^  from  their  personal  ignorance  of  the 
spleilclours  or  oppressions  of  royalty, — and  knowing 
the  Mother^  Country  only  as  a  place  from  which  their 
fathers  had  fled— successively  and  gradually  lost  tlie 
little  allegiance  which  springs  from  natural  affection, 
until  at  length  they  began  to  regard  every  legislative 
act  of  their  distant  rulers,  with  respect  to  themselves, 
as  an  usurpation  of  authority,  which  of  right  belonged 
only  to  their  oMm  representatives. 

livery  thing,  indeed,  tended  to  engender  and  to  nur- 
ture a  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence,  in  the  Colo- 
nies of  the  new  world.     In  the  fii*st  place,  that  most  * 
powerful  of  all  the  engines  of  despotism — ^the  union 
of  religious  with  civil  government — ^was  unknown  to 
them.     £ach  man  worshipped  God,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience ;  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  them  belonged  to  that  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, whose  very  tenets  taught  them  to  acknowledge 
no  authority,  but  that  which  had  been  established  by 
their  own  consent  and  sanction.     They  were  literally 
Dissenters,  from  all  set  forms  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship ;  and,  acting  with  independence  in  this  most  im- 
portant of  all  human  concerns,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
they  felt  independent,  in  eveiy  other  aiTair  of  life. — 
In  the  second  place,  the  first  emigrants  had,  for  a  long 
period,  little  or  no  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Mother  Country.     They  found,  that  by  industry  they 
were  enabled  to  provide  every  thing  essential  to  life, 
among  themselves  ;  and  that  tie  of  friendship,  whicli 
exists   between  countries  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other  for  the  commodities  of  trade,  was  here 
wanting.      Again,  as  it  was  only  from  the  middle 
class  of  society,— or  rather  from  that  class,  in  which 
rank  and  honours  were  not  hereditary, — that  the  first 
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emigration  took  place^  superiority  of  industry^  talents 
or  virtue^  constituted  the  only  distinction  amoBg  them. 
There  were  no  titled  orders  of  men  to  claim  priority 
of  place^  from  hereditary  right.  Each  man  w%s  at 
once  the  proprietor  and  the  cultivator  of  his  own  lit*  . 
tie  domain — he  felt  at  once  the  pride  of  the  freehold* 
er^  and  the  humility  of  the  tenant — the  one  taught  him 
to  look  upon  himself  as  equal  to  the  highest ;,  and  tho 
other,  to  regard  himself  as  Tiot  auperiour  to  the  low? 
est  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Thus  wi^  a  feeling  of  e- 
quality  engendered  among  themselves ;  and  knowing 
none  superiour  to  themselves,  they  were  easily  brought 
to  feel  the  same  equality,  with  regard  to  those  who 
pretended  to  be  their  natural  rulers  and  superio'urs. 
Each  succeeding  generation  felt  all  these  sentimenta 
with  accumulated  force,  so  that  it  may  be  very  truly 
said,  that  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  was  for- 
mally established,  before  a  blow  was  struck ;  and  that 
nothing  was  gained  by  the  War  of  the  Revolutions^ 
but  the  recognition  of  that  independence  by  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth. 

We  have  said  that  England  used  every  means  i^ 
her  power,  by  the  appointment  of  arbitrary  and  des- 
potick  Ooveiiiours  and  agents,  to  break  down  this  spirit 
of  independence  in  the  Colonists,  and  reduce  them  to 
a  state  of  uncomplaining  submission  and  suffering. — 
But  the  English  Ministry  were  wise  enough  to  foresee 
the  danger  of  these  attempts,  so  long  as  France  com- 
manded so  powerful  a  Colonial  force  on  the  same  Con- 
tinent. They  were  afraid  of  puslung  their  provoca- 
tions too  far,  until  it  should  be  no  longer  in  the  power 
of  the  Americans  to  seek  the  protection  or  to  call  ia 
the  aid  of  their  Canadian  neighbours.  Under  thia 
view,  they  were  not  long  in  making  a  pretext  for  quar- 
relling with  their  ancieut  euemy;  the  French;  and  en- 
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^ignig  ihe  respective  Colonies  themselves  in  the  con- 
test   The  enterprising  and  military  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies^  w\d€^  had  been  evinced  so  early  as 
174s  by  ttie  capture  of  Louisburgh — an  enterprise 
which  had  been  projected  and  completed  by  the  Go- 
Vemoar  and  legislature  of  Massachusetts^  without  the 
Mnctien  of  the  Mother  Country^  or  the  cooperation  of 
her  sieter  colonies — ^while  it  gave  to  the  Ministers  high 
ideas^f  the  value  of  their  Colonies,  served,  at  the  same 
lime,  .to  iniame  their  desire  of  reducing  them  to  resist- 
less obedience,  and  of  extending  the  limits  of  their 
American  possessions.    That  the  Americans  might  be 
more  heartily  engaged  in  this  war  of  conquest,  an  as- 
sociation was  formed  in  London,  embracing  a  number 
of  the  Colonists,  particularly  of  the  planters  of  Virgi- 
ma,  under  the  title  of  the  Ohio  Company.     To  this 
Company  a  grant  was  made,  in  the  year  17^0,  of  six 
imndred  thousand  acres  of  laud,  on  the  rivers  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.     Whether  the  British  or  the  Frencli 
King  had  the  best  right  to  this  land^  or  whether  either 
had  a  right  at  all,  were  questions  of  no  importance  in 
the  vievr  of  Ministers.    All  agreed,  that  the  poor  na- 
tives— those  who  were  bom  upon  the  soil,  whose  in- 
heritance was  derived  from  the  common  Creator  of  it 
and  them — had  enjoyed  the  unmolested  possession 
long  enough.     To  say  nothing  then  of  the  rights  of 
cither  of  the  contending  powers,  it  is  certain  that,  at 
this  time,  France  was  in  the  actual  possession  of  all  the 
country  north  and  south  of  this  grant ;  and  this  inter- 
position of  an  enemy  in  her  road  of  communication 
from  one  extremity  of  her  American  territory  to  the 
other,  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  a  hostile  encroach- 
ment.   The  French  Governour  at  first  contented  liini- 
self  w4th  remonstrating  against  this  intrusion,  as  it  was 
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called ;  but  finding  the  British  persist  in  their  design 
of  forming  a  trading  settlement,  he  at  length  gave  or- 
ders for  the  erection  of  fortificatioiis  on  the  Ohio,  and 
authorized  the  seizure  of  every  British  subject  who 
should  be  found  trading  on  that  river.  As  the  great- 
erpart  of  these  traders  belonged  iothe  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, it  was  to  her  they  looked  for  protection  against 
these  outrages,  and  looked  not  in  vain.  At  this  early 
period,  1753,  Washington,  though  then  but  a  mere 
stripling,  was  found  ready  to  offer  his  services  in  be- 
half of  his  countrymen.  They  were  accepted  by  Din- 
widdie,  then  Govemour  of  Virginia, and  Washington 
was  despatched  to  the  French  commandant, — ^with  in- 
structions to  remonstrate  against  the  violence  of  his 
proceedings,  and  to  make  such  observations  of  the 
state  of  the  country  and  disposition  of  its  natives,  an 
might  in  any  manner  tend  to  promote  the  British  inte- 
rests. And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  was  an  easy 
task  which  the  young  patriot  bad  undertaken  to  per- 
form. The  distance  was  more  than  fonr  hundred 
miles,  and  a  gi'catcr  part  of  the  route  lay  through  a 
wilderness  uninhabited,  or  inhabited  only  by  hostile 
savages.  Much  of  the  road,  even  at  the  present  day, 
is  impassable  for  horses  ;  and  it  maybe  easily  con- 
ceived that  at  that  time,  it  required  more  than  common 
zeal  and  courage  to  encounter  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  tanvelling  so  far  on  foot  Washington,  how- 
ever, was  ready  not  only  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
road,  but  the  severities  of  the  season ;  for  it  was  on 
the  15th  of  Xovember,  that  he  commenced  his  journey, 
accompanied  only  by  a  single  companion.  The 
French  commander  then  held  his  head  quarters  at  a 
fort  on  the  river  Le  Bceuf,  a  branch  of  the  Alleghany, 
Rome  distance  above  its  coufluence  with  the  Mononga- 
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liela.  This  spot  attracted  the  military  eye  of  our 
young  ambassadour ;  and  its  being  afterwards  «elect- 
cd  as  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne^  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views.  He  found  Monsieur  de  St  Pierre 
not  at  ail  inclined  to  listen  to  the  remonstiiuices  of 
Grovernour  Dinwiddle — ^he  persisted  in  denying  the 
right  of  the  British  King  to  any  part  of  the  territory 
on  theOhio^  and  declared  he  should  continue  to  seize 
every  trader  who  claimed  his  privilege  under  the 
grant  of  that  monarch. 

Though  Washington  had  not  gained  the  object  of 
his  embassy,  the  information  which  he  had  acquired  of 
the  country^the  address  with  which  he  conciliated  the 
Indians,  and  the  steady  perseverance  which  had  been 
manifested  in  the  whole  execution  of  his  task,  gained 
him  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  his  countrymen. 
His  advice  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  a  fortifica- 
tion at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  AUc- 
ghany  rivers,  was  adopted,  and  measures  were  forth- 
with taken  to  caiTy  it  into  effect.  But  while  the  Vir- 
ginians were  engaged  in  this  work,  a  small  party  of 
the  French  surprised  and  drove  them  off;  and  the 
French  commander,  seeing  at  once  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  holding  this  spot,  set  to  work  and  soon 
completed  a  regular  fortification.  These  proceed- 
ings, so  soon  following  the  answer  of  the  French  com- 
mander to  Governour  Dinwiddle's  letter,  induced  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  to  raise  a  small  force  for  the 
protection  of  their  frontier,  and  to  maintain  the  right 
of  his  Britannick  Majesty  to  the  lands  granted  to  the  O- 
liio  company.  The  command  of  this  force,  consisting 
of  only  three  hundred  men,  was  given  to  Colonel  Fry, 
who  died  soon  after  their  first  skirmish  at  the  Great 
Meadows,  and  Washington,  his  lienlenent  colonel, 
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succeeded  to  the  command.  Thus  far  the*  Colony  of 
Yirgiiua  stood  single  in  her  resistance  to  the  claims 
and  encroachments  of  the  French ;  and  what  she  had 
done^  had  been  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly^  without  the  orders  or  instructions  o{ 
the  Mother  Country.  But  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain no  sooner  heard  of  these  transactions,  than  they 
determined  to  make  a  vigorous  stand  in  support  of 
the  Ohio  Company ;  and  for  this  purpose  sent  instruc- 
tions to  all  the  Colonies  to  oppose  the  French  by  force 
of  arms^  in  all  encroachments  upon  what  they  persisted 
in  calling  British  territory.  In  pursuance  of  thes  e 
instructions,  New  York  and  South  Carolina  each  sent 
a  small  body  of  men  to  join  Colonel  Washington  at  the 
Great  Meadows.  Finding  himself  now  at  the  head 
of  about  four  hundred  men,  Washington  determined 
upon  attempting  to  drive  the  French  from  their  en- 
trenchments at  Fort  Duquesne.  With  this  view  he 
hastily  constructed  a  small  Fort  at  the  Great  Mea- 
dows, appropriately  called  Fort  Necessity,  in  which 
he  left  a  small  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  muni- 
tions, and  marched  with  the  main  body  towards  the 
fork  of  the  Monongahela.  But  he  was  deterred  from 
pursuing  his  purpose,  by  receiving  information  from 
some  of  the  friendly  Indians  on  the  road,  that  Fort 
Duquesne  had  recently  received  strong  reinforce- 
ments, and  that  the  French  were  then  marching  in 
a  considerable  body  to  attack  the  £nglish  settlements. 
In  this  dilemma,  Washington  consulted  his  officers, 
who  unanimously  advised  a  retreat  to  the  Great  Mea- 
dows. They  had  scarcely  effected  this,  when  Mon- 
sieur de  Villier  the  French  commandant,  marched 
upon  them  with  a  force  of  nearly  three  times  their 
number,  and  attacked  their  little  Fort.    Weak  and 
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antenable  as  it  was^  Washington  maintained  bis  post 
against  the  continued  shock  of  the  assailants^  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  until  night,  twice  refusing 
to  listen  te  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  by  the 
French  commander,  and  consenting  to  yield  only  on 
conditioB  of  being  permitted  to  march  out  of  the  gar- 
rison with  the  honours  of  war,  to  retain  his  arms,  and  to 
return  unmolested  to  Virginia.  Upon  his  return  home. 
Washington  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  legis- 
latnre  for  his  brave  conduct ;  but  seeing  no  steps  adopt- 
ed to  renew  the  contest,  he  resigned  hi^  command,  and 
the  regiment  was  reduced  to  independent  companies. 
The  British  Ministry  having  once  seen  what  it  was 
in  Uie  power  of  their  Colonies  to  perform,  and  never 
losing  sight  of  their  first  grand  object  to  drive  their 
French  neighbours  from  the  Continent,  now  proposed 
an  union  of  the  Colonies,  under  pretence  of  rendering 
them  better  able  to  repress  French  encroachments,  but 
in  reah'ty  with  far  different  intentions.  With  this  vieM', 
it  was  proposed,  that  the  Governours  and  leading 
members  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies  should  hold  a 
general  meeting,  which  was  accordingly  convened  at 
Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  year  1754.  The  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether  such  as  had  been  hoped  for  by  the  Ministry. 
The  members  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  it 
might  be  in  their  power  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
French,  without  any  assistance  from  Great  Britain ; 
but  the  plan  which  they  proposed  for  this  purpose  was 
not  at  all  relished  by  his  Majesty's  Government.  It 
was  their  opinion,  that  <^a  grand  council  should  be  form- 
ed of  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  Provincial  •issem- 
bliesy  which  council,  together  with  a  Grovernour  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  should  be  authorised  to  make 
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general  laws^  aad  also  to  raise  money  from  all  the  Co' 
lonies  for  their  common  defence.'^  The  Ministry,  in- 
stead of  accepting  this  rational  scheme  of  union,  trans- 
mitted to  Gk)VBrnour  Shirley  of  M assachu^etts,  a  ^ro' 
position  diametrically  opposite  in  its  nature  and  tend- 
ency, and  cunningly  intended  to  secure  to  the  British 
PaWinment  the  right  of  raising  money  from  the  "Colo- 
niesby  taxation.  This  Ministerial  plan  was,  "  that 
the  GoveiTiours  of  all  the  Colonies,  attended  by  one  or 
two  memhera  of  their  respective  councils,  should  from 
time  to  time  concert  measui'es  for  the  whole  of  the  Co- 
lonies, erect  posts,  and  raise  troops,  with  a  power  to 
draw  upon  the  British  treasury,  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  to  he  ultimately  reimbursed  by  a  tax  to  be  laid  on 
the  Colonies  by  an  act  of  Parliament."  Tlie  council, 
as  well  as  the  Governours,  it  will  be  remembered, 
^f'cre  for  the  most  part  appointed  by  the  Crown,  so  that 
here  wouhl  have  been  a  Congress  nominally  Provin- 
cial, and  dependent  for  their  existence  and  support 
upon  the  will  of  the  British  Ministry.  It  hardly  rc- 
({uired  the  sagacity  of  the  patriot  Franklin,  to  fore- 
see the  consequences  to  which  such  a  system  would 
lead.  He  was  nevcilheless  consulted  by  Govemour 
Hhirley,  and  requested  to  give  his  opinion,  which  he 
did  in  writing,  and  at  considerable  length.  He  stated, 
in  substance,  that  it  would  give  great  and  just  dissatis- 
faction (o  the  people  of  the  Colonies,  to  he  taxed  by  a 
body  in  which  they  were  not  represented — That  the 
Colonies  were  better  judges  of  the  force  necessary  for 
their  defence,  and  of  their  means  of  raising  money 
for  that  defenc«,  than  a  British  Parliament  could  be, 
at  the  distance  of  several  thousand  miles  from  the  the- 
atre of  action — That  the  natives  of  the  Colonies  were 
more  competeoi  to  manage  their  own  concerns,  than 
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any  Crovernours  who  could  be  sent  from  England^ 
whose  only  intei*est  in  the  country  seemed  to  be  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  fortunes^  which  they  did  not 
even  spend  among  us — ^That  to  compel  the  Colonies  to 
pay  money  for  their  own  protection^  without  their  con- 
sent, would  imply  a  suspicion  of  their  loyalty,  and  de- 
grade them  to  the  servile  state  of  a  conquered  countrj% 
That  if  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies 
were  once  admitted,  they  would  continue  to  exercise  it, 
for  other  purposes  than  Colonial  protection ;  whereas 
if  the  Colonies  were  left  to  their  own  discretion,  they 
would  not  only  impose  a  tax  upon  themselves  when 
necessary,  but  throw  it  off  when  that  necessity  no  long- 
er existed — That  if  Parliament  assumed  this  right  of 
taxation,  the  Provincial  Assemblies  might  be  set  aside 
as  useless — That  the  Colonies  were,  in  fact,  already 
indirectly  taxed  by  the  Mother  Country,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  heavy  duties  charged 
upon  British  manafactures,  some  of  which  manufac- 
tures could  be  supplied  among  themselves,  and  others 
might  be  purchased  at  a  cheaper  market — and,  lastly, 
that  the  Colonies  had,  at  the  expense  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  extended  the  dominion  and  increased  the 
commerce  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  were  therefore 
entitled  to  a  full  representation  in  the  body  which  as- 
sumed the  right  of  imposing  taxes  upon  them. 

Such  were  the  principal  objections  urged  l)y  Dr. 
Franklin,  against  the  plan  which  had  been  submitted 
to  his  consideration.  He  saw  with  prophetick  eye,  that 
the  pretence  of  taxing  the  Colonies  for  their  internal 
defence  was  a  deceptive  lure,  and  that  the  Parliament 
of  Britain  would  not  willingly  lay  aside  the  power,  if 
once  sun-endered  to  their  hands.  The  Ministry  thus 
findmg  their  scheme  unsuccessful,  abandoned  it  for 
ToL.  T.  5 
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the  present^  a&d  turned  their  attention  once  more  to 
French  encroachments.  Here  their  opinions  coincided 
with  the  opinions  of  their  Colonists.  It  was  agreed 
on  all  haiids^  that  the  French  should  be  driven  from 
their  settlements  on  the  Ohio^  and  it  was  further  de- 
termined by  the  Ministry^  that  they  should  also  be  dri- 
ven from  their  peaceable  possessions  in  Canada.  In- 
telligence o{  the  capitulation  of  the  English  garrison 
Under  Colonel  Washington^  at  the  great  Meadows^ 
had  reached  England  in  the  fall  of  1754^  but  not  a  hint 
was  given  by  the  Ring  of  his  designs^  until  the  month 
of  March  17^6^  when  sir  Thomas  Robinson^  then  Se- 
cretary of  State^  appeared  before  the  Parliament  with 
a  message  from  his  Majesty  of  the  following  import : 
that  his  Majesty  havings  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session^  declared  it  to  be  the  principal  object  of  his  so- 
licitude to  preserve  the  publick  tranquillity^  and  to  pro- 
tect those  possessions  which  constitute  a  primary 
source  of  the  publick  prosperity^  now  found  it  neces- 
sary to  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons^  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  made  it  requisite  to  augment  his 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  to  take  such  other  mea- 
sures as  might  best  tend  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  secure  the  just  rights  of  his  crown  in 
Jtmerica.  This  message  produced  all  the  effect  which 
bis  Majesty  could  desire.  One  million  was  granted 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  and  Admiral 
Boscawen  was  sent  with  a  powerful  armament  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
inteiij^epting  the  French  fleet  which  was  then  preparing 
in  the  ports  of  Brest  and  Rochefort,  and  destined  for 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  About  the  same  time  Ge- 
neral Braddock  was  dispatched  from  Cork,  with  two 
regiments  of  regular  troops^  and  ordered  to  take  the 
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command  of  the  Provincial  troops  raised  in  Virginia^ 
which  increased  his  army  to  about  two  thousand  men* 
The  French  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  two  shipi^ 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  and  ar- 
rived safe  in  the  gulf;  but  a  large  number  of  mer- 
chant ships,  with  eight  thousand  sailors^  fell  into  the 
Jumds  of  the  English  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which 
gave  a  severe  check  to  the  naval  operations  of  France* 
All  this  had  been  done  without  any  open  declaratiom 
of  war;  and  the  French  Amhassadour  in  London,  the 
Due  de  Mirepoix,  exclaimed  against  it  as  inconsist- 
ent with  the  law  of  nations,  threatening  at  the  same 
time  a  heavy  retaliation  on  the  part  of  his  royal  mag* 
ter.  But  the  English  government  insisted  that  thi 
French  were  the  first  aggressors,  and  that  a  formal 
declaration  ei  war  was  not  necessary  to  authorise  them 
to  repel  force  by  force ;  as  soon  therefore  as  this  in- 
telligence arrived  at  Paris,  the  Ministers  were  re- 
called both  from  London  and  Hanover,  which  laat 
was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  George  II.  and  a 
war  commenced  which  ended  with  the  final  overthrow 
4)f  the  French  power  on  the  American  Continent. 

General  Braddock  had  arrived  in  Vir^nia  some 
time  in  May  1793.  His  character  for  bravery  and 
military  discipline  stood  deservedly  high,  but  he  waa 
in  every  other  respect  utterly  unqualified  for  the  duty 
upon  which  he  had  been  sent.  He  was  obstinate  and 
positive  in  his  disposition,  and  austere  and  haughty 
in  his  deportment,  particularly  to  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered Us  inferiours— -and  he  considered  a22  as  his  in- 
feriours,  among  whom  he  was  now  placed.  He  waa 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  country,  which  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  operations,  and  so  great  was  his 
contempt  for  the  Colonial  militia,  which  constituted 
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the  greater  part  of  his  army^  that  he  disdained  to  con- 
sult any  of  their  oflBcers,  all  of  whom  were  willing  and 
N  competent  to  give  him  much  useful  advice  and  infor- 
mation, respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  warfare  in 
American  woods  and  morasses.  He  accepted  the  of- 
fered services  of  Colonel  Washington,  as  an  Aid-de- 
Camp,  but  refused  to  listen  to  his  advice  on  any  sub- 
ject relating  to  preparations  for  the  campaign.  Thus 
did  this  fearless  but  obstinate  General  seem  bent  upon 
bis  own  destruction.  Disregarding  the  earnest  soli- 
citatibns  of  Washington  to  employ  a  part  of  the  Pro- 
vincial troops  as  an  advanced  guard,  or  to  send  out 
some  reconnoitering  party  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Indians,  he  boldly  pushed  on  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  to  within  ten  miles  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  Here,  about  noon  on  the  9th  of  July^ 
in  a  pathless  swamp,  surrounded  by  thickets  of  brakes 
and  briars,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  in  front  and 
flank  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  coming  from  an  invisi- 
ble enemy,  and  accompanied  by  the  tremendous  and 
appaling  sound  of  the  savage  war-whoop.  His  van- 
guard, composed  of  Regulars  who  had  never  before 
heard  such  a  sound,  immediately  fell  back  dismayed 
and  confused,  and  though  the  Provincials  had  been 
accustomed  to  this  Indian  mode  of  assault  and  there- 
fore felt  no  terrour,  yet  the  confusion  soon  became 
general  throughout  the  army.  Even  now  it  would 
have  been  in  the  power  of  Braddock  to  have  saved 
himself  and  his  army,  if  he  had  condescended  to  lis- 
ten to  the  advice  of  his  American  Aid  de  Gamp ;  but 
he  persisted  in  trusting  to  that  intrepid  valour  and  dis- 
cipline, which  had  so  often  distinguished  him  in  the 
battles  of  Europe.  Instead  of  making  some  effort  to 
discover  and  break  up  the  ambuscade,  from  which  he 
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>ras  suffering  so  much^  he  directed  his  whole  exertion 
to  rally  his  troops  and  reform  them  in  regular  order 
of  battle.  His  concealed  enemy  were  all  the  while 
pouring  in  fresh  havock  and  slaughter  among  his  men, 
his  officers  were  falling  all  around  him,  for  the  Indi- 
ans and  French  seemed  to  aim  their  pieces  particu- 
larly at  those  on  horseback,  his  aids  had  all  been  kill- 
ed except  Washington,  and  he  himself  had  three 
horses  shot  under  him.  But  what  could  courage  or 
discipline  effect  in  such  a  situation?  Braddock,  who 
had  rode  undismayed  amidst  continued  showers  of 
bullets,  from  point  to  point  for  three  hours,  at  length 
received  a  mortal  wound — ^upon  his  fall  the  regular 
troops  lied  with  precipitation  and  disorder;  but  Wash- 
ington whose  life  had  been  almost  miraculously  pre- 
served— ^having  lost  two  horses  under  him  and  receiv- 
ed four  bullets  through  his  coat — ^formed  the  Provin- 
cials, which  had  been  so  much  despised,  in  the  rear, 
and  covered  their  retreat.  All  the  artillery,  ammu- 
nition and  baggage,  together  with  the  private  letters 
and  instructions  of  the  General,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Colonel  Washington  recrossed  the  Monon- 
gahela  with  the  remnant  of  his  Virginians,  and  re- 
turned home  to  receive  further  thanks  and  honours 
from  his  countrymen.  Thus  ended  the  first  regular 
attempt  to  drive  the  French  from  their  possessions  on 
the  Ohio :  and  thus  was  it  clearlv  evinced,  that  cou- 
rage  and  discipline  are  not  the  only  requisites  to  form 
the  character  of  a  great  General. 

On  the  death  of  General  Braddock,  which  happen- 
ed a  few  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  9th, 
Colonel  Dunbar,  upon  whom  the  command  of  the  Re- 
gulars devolved,  withdrew  with  them  to  Philadel- 
phia ;  thus  leaving  the  whole  frontier  of  Virginia,  to 
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an  immense  extent,  open  to  the  inroadB  aii4  d^redm- 
tions  of  the  French  and  Indiana.  Intelligence  of  this 
reached  Virginia^  while  the  Legielatore  of  that  Pro- 
yince  were  in  session,  and  measures  were  immediately 
adopted  to  defend  their  exposed  settlements.     Six- 
teen companies  were  ordered  to  be  raised,  Mid  placed 
iinder  the  command  of  Washington,  in  whose  military 
skill  and  courage,  notwithstanding  his  several  unsuc- 
cessful campaigns,  the  most  impUcit  confidence  was 
placed  by  his  countrymen.    In  addition  to  this  imme- 
diate command,  he  was  styled  in  his  commission,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  forces  to  he  raised  in  Vir- 
ginia.    For  three  years  after  the  defeat  of  General 
Braddock,  nothing  of  importance  was  effected  by  the 
British.    War  had  been  formally  declared  in  the 
spring  of  17^0^  and  a  few  troops  and  ships  had  been 
sent  out ;  but  General  Shirley,  who  succeeded  Brad- 
dock  in  the  chief  command,  confined  his  operations  to 
the  north.  The  French  and  Indians  continued  to  har- 
rass  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  the  people  of  whom  suffered  every  species 
of  distress,  being  driven  many  hundred  miles  from 
their  habitations  and  settlements,  into  the  more  set* 
tied  parts  of  the  Colonies.     Washington,  with  his 
Virginians,  did  all  that  his  means  would  enable  him  to 
do,  for  the  protection  of  these  unhappy  people,  but  his 
regiments  were  never  full,  and  the  mode  of  warfara 
pursued  by  the  enemy  was  such  that  he  could  never 
bring  them  to  battle.     Greneral  Shirley,  in  the  mean 
time,  amused  himself  with  forming  plans  for  the  re* 
duction  of  the  fortresses  on  the  northern  lakes.    The 
expedition  against  Crown  Point,  on  lake  Champlain^ 
was  entrusted  to  General,  afterwards  Sir  William 
Johnson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  long  resided 
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S-B  AmflricA;  and  whose  diapontion  aod  deportment 
Xuul  acquired  for  him  universal  esteem.    The  troops, 
IftDwever,  which  were  destined  for  this  service,  did 
Kfeot  aflscmbte  at  the  place  of  rendezvooi;  until  late  in 
^Jie  summer,  and  were  almost  immediately  afterward* 
xaAtocked  in  their  camp  hj  the  Baron  Dieskau;  who, 
4boa^  his  army  was  finally  repulsed  and  himself 
xmade  prisoner,  so  crippled  the  force  of  Greneral  John- 
moo,  ^at  the  expedition  was  abandoned,  and  the  Gen- 
eral deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat  lo  Albany.  The  en- 
terprise  against  Niagara,  which  was  considered  as  the 
most  important  position  occnpied  by  the  French,  be- 
ing so  situated  as  to  command  the  communication  be* 
'tween  lakes  £rie  and  Ontario,  was  undertaken  by 
C^neral  Bhirley  in  person;  bat  after  getting  to  Oswe- 
^Of  a  small  fort  belonging  to  the  English  on  the  south- 
vaatem  shore  of  Ontario,  and  waiting  there  for  sup- 
plier, until  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  cross 
(he  lake,  he  also  abandoned  his  designs  and  return- 
ed to  the  head-quarters  at  Albany. 

In  Jnne  1796,  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  now  appoint- 
ed Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Ame- 
rica, arrived  at  Albany;  but  affairs  went  on  with  no 
greater  spirit  or  activity,  than  they  had  done  before 
his  arrival.    While  they  were  consuming  the  time  iu 
tedious  debates,  against  what  poiut  to  direct  the  first 
efforts  of  the  army,  the  French,  under  Montcalm, 
had  attacked  and  made  themttelves  masters  of  Oswe- 
go— an  event  so  totally  nnexpected,  that  it  discon- 
certed all  their  delihcralious,  and  finally  iletermined 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  to  lay  aside  all  oCTcnsivc 
operations  and  go  into  winter  quarters.    No  better 
saccess  attended  the  schemes  of  his  lordship,  during 
Ihe  succeeding  year.    Instead  of  marching  to  the  in- 
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vasion  of  Caosda,  or  attcmptiug  the  reduction  of  aoy 
of  the  important  fortresses  on  the  lakes,  his  lordship 
set  out  with  his  whole  force  for  Halifax,  where  in 
conjunction  with  Admiral  Holboume  who  had  just 
arrived  with  a  large  squadron  and  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement of  troops,  it  was  detenniaed  to  employ  their 
united  forces  against  the  garrison  of  Louisbourg,  in 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened more  congenial  to  the  wishes  of  the  Marquis 
~  de  Montcalm,  thau  this  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Commanders — for  it  enabled  him  to 
march,  without  opposition,  against  the  important  post 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  on  the  southern  shore  of  lake 
George,  the  only  ftHlification  which  the  British  now 
held  in  the  whole  country  of  the  lakes.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  fort,  which  the  Marquis  gained  after  a 
most  vigorous  siege  of  six  days,  together  with  all  its 
artillery  and  stores,  gave  to  the  French  the  entire  com- 
mand of  that  extensive  chain  of  lakes  which  connects 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  made  them  masters  of  the  whole  line  of  commu- 
nication between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  Continent.  The  Earl  of  Loudon  and  Admiral 
Holboume,  in  the  mean  time,  having  received  intel- 
ligence that  Louisbourg  was  garrisoned  by  six  thou< 
sand  regular  troops,  besides  Provincials,  and  that  se- 
venteen line  of  battle  ships  were  mooretl  in  the  harbour 
for  its  protection,  thought  proper  to  defer  its  intended 
expedition  to  a  more  convAnient  opportunity.  Wash- 
ington, during  all  this  time,  was  stru^s;ling,  with  a 
handful  of  Provincials  and  raw  militia,  to  avert  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  predatory  warfare  of  the 
IncUans  and  French  from  Fort  Buquesne.  He  had 
repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  ui^ed  the  necessity  of  reducing 
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'^•■t  fortress  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  evils 
-**  Aviiich  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  exposed ; 
^^  neither  the  government  of  his  own  Colony ,  nor  the 
Recessive  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  British  forces^ 
^'ould  listen  to  his  propositions  to  that  effect.  In  one 
^riiis  letters  to  the  Governoup  of  Virginia,  he  observes^ 
■•The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and  moving 
^^Mtitions  of  the  men,  melt  me  with  such  deadly  sorrow, 
"^hat  I  solemnly  declare,  if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I 
«oald  offer  myself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  butcher- 
ing enemy,  provided  that  would  contribute  to  the  peo- 
ple's ease."  Thus  the  tiiird  year  of  the  war  was  closed, 
without  a  solitary  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Great  Bii- 
Uio,  if  we  except  the  gallant  and  spirited  enterprise 
of  Colonel  Moncton — who,  with  a  body  of  Provin- 
cials, raised  under  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts,  drove  the  French  from  their  posses- 
sions in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  year  of  1758,  things  every  where  wore  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  Mr.  Pitt,  afte:'  many  dismissa's  and  re- 
appointments, had  been  at  length  firmly  established 
as  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  with  unlimited  influ- 
ence over  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tlie  most  un- 
bounded control  over  his  Hanoverian  master.  The 
Earl  of  Loudon  had  returned  to  England,  to  find  a 
better  soil  for  the  growth  of  laurels,  and  the  chief 
command  was  placed  in  the  more  efficient  hands  of 
the  enterprising  Major  General,  afterwards  I/ord, 
Amherst — one  of  the  greatest  Generals  that  Eng- 
land ever  boasted.  Admiral  Boscawen  arrived  from 
England  early  in  the  year  with  powerful  reinforce- 
ments, and  no  time  was  lost  in  concerting  measures 
for  an  active  and  spirited  opening  of  the  campaigu. 
The  number  of  troops,  Regulars  and  Provincials,  now 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander  in  Chiefs  showed 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  determined  to  retrieve  the  errours 
of  his  predecessonis^  and  make  up  by  one  decisive  blow, 
for  the  three  years  which  had  been  lost  in  consultations 
and  councils  of  war.  No  less  than  fifty  thousand  men 
Vere  now  assembled — a  fofc'e  incomparably  greater 
than  any  which  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  the  new 
World.  With  twelve  thousand  of  these  men,  General 
Amherst  determined  to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  Louis- 
burg,  the  garrison  of  which  had  been  considerably  re- 
duced sincie^  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition  against 
it  under  the  Earl  of  Loudon.  For  this  purpose,  he  em- 
barked on  board  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Boscawen, 
and  anchored  in  sight  of  the  fortress  on  the  2d  of  June» 
til  a  few  days  afterwards  the  place  was  formally  invest- 
ed, and  on  the  S7th  of  July  the  Chevalier  Drucourt, 
the  Goveiiiour,  was  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  of 
capitulation  offered  by  the  besiegers.  By  this  event, 
the  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  several  ships  of 
the  line  and  frigates^  came  into  the  possession  of  th« 
English.  It  was  in  this  siege,  that  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral Wolfe  first  excited  universal  attention,  by  the  dis- 
play of  those  brilliant  talents,  and  that  lofty  intre- 
pidity of  conduct,  which  afterwards  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished his  short  but  glorious  career. 

General  Abercrombie,  about  the  same  time,  under- 
took at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  marck 
ligainst  the  Forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  William  Henry ; 
but  he  met  with  so  warm  a  reception  in  his  assault 
upon  the  former,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  This  so  completely 
dispirited  him,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  renew  the 
attack ;  but,  though  his  force  was  still  much  superiour> 
to  that  of  the  enemy^  drew  them  off  and  returned  to 
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camp  at  lake  Gteorge.    Lord  Howe  was  amoii| 
^be  number  of  those  who  fell  on  this  occasion^  and  tc 
^lis  grief  for  the  loss  of  this  most  amiable  and  heroick 
^^onng  nobleman  to  whom  he  was  most  ardently  attach- 
mdj  may  perhaps  be  attributed  that  state  of  mind  in  the 
•Cteneraly  which  induced  him  to  abandon  an  enterprise 
that  must  have  proved  successful  in  its  further  prose- 
cution. Colonel  Bradstreety  who  had  been  detached  by 
General  Abercrombie  with  a  considerable  force  againrt 
Frontenac,  a  fort  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
St  Lawrence  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  was  more 
successfnl^  having  reduced  that  post  without  much 
loss. 

The  defence  of  the  middle  and  southern  Colonies 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  confided  to  Brigadier 
General  Forbes,  who,  to  the  great  joy  of  Washing- 
ton, lent  a  more  willing  ear  than  had  yet  been  given, 
to  the  proposition  for  the  immediate  reduction  of  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  GeneraPs  force,  however,  was  so  va- 
riously dispersed,  that  six  months  were  consumed  in 
bringing  it  together ;  and  though  Washington  was 
constantly  urging  the  necessity  of  expedition,  and 
using  every  remonstrance,  which  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  country  authorised  him  to  make, 
against  useless  delays,  it  was  not  until  the  dth  of  No- 
vember, that  the  army  reached  Loyal  Hannah,  still 
(en  days  march  from  their  place  of  destination.  Here 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  on  the  propriety  of  pro- 
ceeding further,  so  late  in  the  season,  which,  like  most 
councils  of  war,  came  precisely  to  that  determination 
which  would  have  rendered  all  their  exertions  fruit- 
less and  perhaps  have  destroyed  the  army,  if  chance 
had  not  stepped  in  to  reverse  their  decision.  The  coun- 
cil had  determined  that  it  was  <<  unadvisable  to  pro* 
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ceed  any  further  that  campaign"  and  the  only  altema- 
tive  left  was  either  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  dreary 
wilderness  with  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men,  or  to 
retrace  their  steps  over  mountains  and  morasses,  ren- 
dered every  day  more  and  more  difficult  and  danger- 
ous by  ice  and  snows.     It  was  fortunately  not  left  for 
the  council  to  c|ioose  between  these  two  evils — a  few 
scattering  Indians  who  were  made  prisoners,  gave  such 
information  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Duquesne,  that  the  General  was  induced  to  pro- 
ceed, contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  on  the 
25th  of  November  they  entered  the  Fort  without  op- 
position— the  enemy  having  previously  dismantled 
and  abandoned  it,  that  all  their  forces  might  be  concen- 
trated to  oppose  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  British 
in  the  North.  The  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  (which 
now  received  the  name  of  Fort  Pittj  in  compliment  to 
the  great  man  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  in  Eng- 
land,) put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  South,  and  a  for- 
mal treaty  of  peace  was  soon  after  concluded  bet^veen 
the  British  and  all  the  Indian  nations  spread  over  the 
extensive  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes. 
The  following  speech  of  an  Indian  Wamor,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  treaty  of 
peace  will  show  in  a  clear  light  the  diflferent  conduct 
pursued  by  the  English  and  French,  towards  these 
despised  natives  of  the  forest,  and  the  sort  of  right  by 
which  the  former  laid  claim  to  the  lands  which  they 
now  held  by  force  of  arms. — "  Bretheren-r— I  have 
raised  my  voice,  and  all  the  Indians  have  heard  me 
as  far  as  the  Twightwees,  and  have  regarded  my  voice, 
and  are  now  come  to  this  place.  Bretheren,  the  cause 
why  the  Indians  of  Ohio  left  you  is  owing  to  your- 
selves.   The  Govemour  of  Virginia  settled  in  our 
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laiids^  and  disregarded  our  messages :  but^  when  the 
French  came  to  us,  they  traded  with  our  people,  used 
them  kindly  and  gained  their  affections.  Our  cousins 
on  the  Minisinks  tell  us,  they  were  wronged  of  a  great 
deal  of  land,  and  pushed  back  by  the  English,  settling 
«o  fast  upon  them  as  not  to  know  whether  they  have 
any  lands  remaining  in  surety.  You  deal  hardly  with 
us ;  you  claim  all  the  wild  animals  of  the  forests,  and 
will  not  let  us  come  on  your  lands  so  much  as  to  hunt 
after  them ;  you  will  not  let  us  peel  the  bark  of  a  single 
tree  tocover  our  cabins— surely  this  is  hard.  Our  fathers^ 
when  they  sold  the  land,  did  not  purpose  to  deprive 
themselves  of  hunting  the.  wild  deer,  or  using  a  branch 
of  wood.  Bretheren,  we  have  already  acquainted  you 
with  our  grievances ;  and  we  have  referred  our  cause 
to  the  great  King.  I  desire  to  know  if  King  George 
has  yet  decided  this  matter,  and  whether  justice  will 
\e  done  to  the  Minisinks  ?^' — In  reply  to  this  appeal 
of  simple  eloquence,  the  poor  Indians  were  assured  by 
the  English  commissioners  that  "  full  justice  should 
be  done  to  the  Minisinks^'  and  that  ^^  fresh  earth  should 
be  put  to  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  peace  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  Indian  nations,  in  order  that  it  might  bear  up 
against  every  stormy  and  flourish  as  long  as  the  sun 
shone,  and  the  rivers  continued  to  flow.^^  Let  the  his- 
tory of  Indian  wrongs  tell  how  worthily  this  promise 
was  fulfilled. 

The  events  of  1758  suflBciently  showed  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  complete  success  of  the  English 
arms  in  America,  but  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
measures  which  had  been  so  ably  planned.  General 
Amherst  was  determined,  not  to  stop  short  of  gaining 
the  whole  northern  Continent.  To  accomplish  this 
daring  project,  the  army  were  divided  into  three  grand 
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corps — ^Wiih  the  first,  aided  by  a  strong  squadron  of 
ships  of  war.  Brigadier  General  Wolfe  was  ordered  to 
undertake  the  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprise  of 
storming  Quebec,  the  capitol  of  French  America— Ge- 
neral Amherst,  himself,  with  the  principal  body,  pro- 
posed, after  reducing  Ticonderoga  and  Crownpoint, 
to  cross  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu,  and 
marching  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  join  Greneral  Wolfe  under  the  walls  of  Quebec* 
The  third  corps  was  entrusted  to  Brigadier-Generajl 
Prideaux,  who  was  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Indians  under  8ir  William  Johnson — ^this  force  was 
ordered  to  invest  the  important  post  of  Niagara,  and 
after  the  reduction  of  that  fortress,  to  embark  on  Lake 
Ontario,  proceed  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  gain  pos- 
session of  Montreal,  and  then  join  the  other  two  di- 
visicms  of  the  army  at  Quebec. — This  was  a  plan  wor- 
thy of  the  enterprising  genius  of  Lord  Amherst ;  antf 
though  it  was  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  every  particular,  yet  it  led  to  the  final  and 
fiill  accomplishment  of  his  glorious  design.  Ticon- 
deroga and  Crownpoint  fell  into  his  hands  without 
bloodshed,  the  enemy  having  successively  abandoned 
both,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  invest  them,  and  re- 
tired to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  Lake  Champlain.  Niagara  also  capitulated  to  Gen- 
eral Johnson  on  the  89th  of  July,  General  Prideaux 
having  been  unfortunately  killed  in  the  trenches  by 
the  bursting  of  a  shell.  But  notwithstanding  these 
successes,  various  circumstances  combined  to  prevent 
either  of  these  Generals  from  pursuing  the  original 
project.  General  Amherst  was  prevented  by  a  suc- 
cession of  storms  and  tempests,  from  going  to  the  ai- 
tack  of  the  Isle  aux  Noix^  which  it  was  iiecesiNury  to 
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liibdae  before  he  could  proceed  with  safety  to  Qoebec^ 
and  other  objects  of  insurmountable  difficulty  compell* 
6d  G^enferal  Johnson  to  remain  where  he  was^  and 
leave  the  siege  of  Montreal  unattempted  for  the  pre- 
sent    Thus  was  the  enterprise^  assigned  to  General 
Wolfe^  rendered  doubly  difficult  and  hazardous^  by 
the  absence  of  those  aids  and  reinforcements,  which 
his  knowledge  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  led  him  to  expect.  But  Wolfe  was  not  to  be 
deterred  from  attempting  the  glorious  task  imposed 
upon  him — ^now  rendered  still  more  glorious,  by  the 
failure  of  those  who  were  to  share  its  dangers  and  its 
honours.     On  his  arrival  at  the  island  of  Orleans, 
which  forms  the  N.  E.  limit  of  the  basin  of  Quebec, 
he  saw  at  once  from  the  situation  of  the  town,  and  the 
fltroBg  position  which  the  enemy  occupied,  that  all  his 
hopes  of  success  must  rest  upon  his  being  able  to  bring 
ihem  to  battle.    The  city  of  Quebec  is  situated  at  the 
confluenceof  the  St.  Lawrence  and  tlie  St.  Charles. 
On  the  side  next  the  St.  Lawrence,  what  is  called  the 
iLiOwer  town  is  divided  from  the  Upper,  by  a  steep  and 
almost  perpendicular  bank  of  jutting  and  broken  rock, 
which  extends  along  the  course  of  the  river  to  a  consid- 
erable distance  west  of  the  City.     On  the  other  side 
nins  the  Si  Charles,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  w^as  encamped,  with  ten  tliou- 
sand  men.  Besides,  the  foi*tificaiions  for  the  protection 
of  the  city  were  deemed  almost  impregnable.   In  this 
situation.  General  Wolfe,  after  several  vain  attempts 
to  draw  the  Marquis  from  his  strong  position,  deter- 
mined upon  attacking  him  in  his  entrenchments,  and 
for  this  purpose  landed  his  troops  near  the  falls  of 
Montmorency,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  liis  ships. 
But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  issue  of  the  day^ 
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of  the  General  was  entirely  defeated  by  the 
i«y  of  his  grenadiers,  who  rushing  to  the  at- 
ttork  in  defiance  of  orders,  were  soon  dreadfully  cut  to 
|iiiM.>r^  ami  compelled  to  retire.     Thus  disconcerted, 
A»  tit^neral  reluctantly  gave  orders  to  recross  the  ri- 
vNr  and  return  to  the  Island  of  Orleans,  which  was 
dhMie  amidst  a  galling  and  destructive  fire  from  the 
Hiemy.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  situation 
More  calculated  to  depress  a  susceptible  mind,  than 
that  of  the  General  at  this  period.     He  saw  tlie  utter 
impossibility  of  any  cooperation  on  the  part  of  General 
Amherst,  and  knew  that  whatever  might  be  his  diffi- 
culties, reproach  and  censure  would  follow  his  want 
of  success.    His  letters  to  England  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, while  they  exhibited  in  gloomy  colours  the  des- 
pondency of  his  mind,  displayed  at  the  same  time  the 
determined  purpose  of  a  soul  bent  upon  noble  daring. 
To  his  intimate  friends  he  breathed  out  the  distress  of 
his  feelings  more  openly,  and  repeatedly  declared  that 
he  would  not  survive  defeat. 

Finding  from  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  attempt  upon 
the  side  of  Montmorency,  that  his  plan  of  attack  must 
be  changed,  General  Wolfe,  with  a  temerity  that 
might  almost  be  deemed  desperate,  determined  to 
scale  the  bank  1)efore  described,  on  the  side  of  the  St, 
Lawrence,  and  gain  possession  of  the  heights  above 
the  town,  called  the  tieights  of  Abraham.  With  this 
view  Admiral  Saunders  moved  up  with  the  fleet  some 
distance  above  the  intended  place  of  landing,  in  the 
day,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  dropping  down 
again  with  the  current  at  night,  the  landing  of  the  troops 
was  happily  eflfected  without  its  being  discovered. 
This  however  was  l>ut  the  least  difficult  part  of  the 
undertaking — ^the  rocks  were  yet  to  be  climbed ;  a 
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bftnk  was  yet  to  be  ascended^  which  had  been  hitherto 
deemed  inaccessible.  But  nothing  is  impracticable  to 
detennined  spirits.  With  fatigue  and  labour  almost  in* 
credible^  the  tro(^s  at  length  gained  the  summit,  and 
were  immediately  formed  in  order  of  battle.  When 
tlie  Marquis  of  Montcalm  was  told  that  the  English 
army  were  in  possession  of  the  heights  of  Abraham^ 
liis  astonishment  exceeded  all  power  of  utterance ;  but 
that  brave  and  gallant  officer  was  not  long  in  deter- 
mimng  to  seek  an  engagement  He  saw  that  the  fate 
of  the  dty  depended  upon  the  issue  of  an  immediate 
batfle,  and  leaving  his  strong  hold  of  Montmorency^ 
he  crossed  the  St  Charles,  and  advanced  to  the  lines 
of  the  English  army  wkh  the  most  intrepid  valour.  A 
desperate  contest  ensued,  in  which  both  armies  fought 
as  V  determined  to  yield  only  with  their  lives.  Early 
in  the  action  General  Wolfe  received  a  musket  ball 
through  his  wrist,  but  binding  it  up  with  his  handker- 
chief, he  continued  to  be  seen  every  where,  animating 
his  men  to  deeds  of  glory.  At  the  next  moment  a 
cannon  ball  passed  under  his  horse's  legs,  and  he  was 
thrown  to  the  ground — several  of  the  soldiers  flew  to 
raise  him,  but  ^^  away,  to  your  posts''  said  he,  re- 
fusing their  assistance,  and  remounting,  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  thought.  Advancing  soon  afterwards  at  the 
head  of  his  brave  grenadiers,  another  ball,  winged 
with  more  deadly  aim  pierced  his  breast,  and  he 
was  oompelled  to  retire  from  the  closing  ranks.  In 
this  situation,  faint  and  dying,  with  his  head  support- 
ed by  one  of  his  officers,  he  continued  to  be  more  con- 
cerned for  the  issue  of  the  battle  than  for  his  own  fate, 
inquiring  at  every  moment  with  eager  anxiety  how  his 
troops  stood  the  conflict.  Generals  Moncton  and 
Townsend  lost  none  of  their  ardour  in  the  absence  of 
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their  Gommander— the  whole  army  continued  to  feel 
the  vigorous  impulse  which  had  been  ^ven  by  his  pre- 
sence and  conduct.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  at 
length  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  the  French  army 
began  to  give  way  in  every  direction,  and  the  cry  of 
"  they  fly — ^they  fly'^ — reached  the  ears  of  the  expir- 
ing Wolfe — ^^who  fly''?  said  he,  grasping  his  sword 
with  the  momentary  strength  of  doubtful  emotion — 
^'  The  French'' !  eagerly  replied  those  around  him, 
while  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  standard  of  the 
enemy  was  laid  at  his  feet — ^^Then  I  die  con- 
tent," said  this  British  Epaminondas,  and  sinking 
upon  the  trophy  of  his  army's  victory  closed  his  eyes, 
for  ever. 

The  city  of  Quebec  soon  after  capitulated,  and  the 
French  army  retired  to  Montreal.  This  and  the  Isle 
aux'  Noix  were  now  the  only  holds  of  the  French  in 
Canada.  The  Chevalier  de  Levis  who  succeeded 
M.  de  Montcalm  in  the  command  of  the  French 
forces,  aware  of  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  regain 
the  capital  before  the  British  army  should  have  time 
to  receive  reinforcements  or  supplies,  collected  his 
scattered  troops  from  every  part  of  Canada,  and  in 
the  month  of  April  I76O,  commenced  his  march  for 
Quebec.  General  Murray,  who  had  been  appointed 
Goveroour  of  Quebec,  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  an 
advantageous  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  where 
he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Chevalier.  The  En- 
glish army,  reduced  as  it  had  been  by  the  bloody  con- 
flict on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  was  unable  to  with- 
stand the  superiour  numbers  of  the  French,  and  soon 
retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city ;  which  must  again 
'  inevitably  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  its  former  mas- 
ters, but  for  the  timely  appearance  of  the  English  fleet 
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m  the^Oalpli  of  St  Lawrence.  Intelligence  of  this 
diconistance  induced  the  French  Gonunander  precip- 
itately to  raise  the  siege^  and  retrace  his  steps  to  Mon- 
treal; leaving  all  his  artillery  and  stores  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Gbvernour-Oeneral  of 
Canada^  now  found  that  his  last  remaining  hope  was 
in  the  defence  of  Montreal^  which  he  had  taken  every 
pains  to  strengthen,  by  the  erection  of  new  fortiflca- 
lionsy  and  the  collection  of  immense  supplies.  The 
city  of  Montreal  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  formed  by  the  union  of  Grand 
river  and  the.  lake  St.  Lewis  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  position  by  nature  is  such  that  it  may  be  easily  de- 
fended against  any  attack,  and  as  easily  cut  off  from 
all  supplies  by  an  invading  army.  It  is  covered  in 
front  by  two  small  islands,  and  in  the  rear  by  a  lofty 
mountain  which  overlooks  every  part  of  the  island : 
upon  neither  of  these  spots,  however,  was  any  forti- 
fication erected.  General  Amherst,  whose  plans  iu 
every  instance  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  very 
spirit  of  military  genius,  ordered  Colonel  Haviland 
with  a  strong  force  to  reduce  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  Longueil  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence :  General  Murray  was  directed  at  the 
same  time  to  move  up  with  his  forces  from  Quebec,  while 
Oeneral  Amherst  himself,  embarked  the  main  body  of 
his  army  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  proceeding  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  came  to  their  cooperation  and  assistance. 
The  island  of  Montreal  was  thus  completely  invested, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  cut  off  from  all  hope 
of  assistance,  deemed  it  prudent  to  offer  such  terms  of 
capitulation  as  were  readily  accepted  by  the  English 
Oommander.    Thus  ended  the  campaigns  of  1760  in 
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America;  and  thus  was  the  project  of  General  Am- 
hersty  which  had  at  first  been  looked  upon  aa  roman- 
tick  and  visionary^  finally  achieved. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

^^^gnation  of  Mr.  Pitt — Appointment  of  Lord  But^^Peace  of 
^ontainbUau-^-Mr.  GrenviUe  made  Prime  Minister — His  pro* 
^fosition  to  tax  the  Colonies — Resolutions  imposing  Stamp  Du- 
ties^'-and  the  consequences  thereof 

The  raccesses  which  attended  the  English  anns  in 
--^Lmerica,  more  than  any  thing  else^  contributed  to  the 
^restoration  of  peace  in  Europe.  George  the  Illrd.  had 
i^acceeded  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  soon  after  the 
^^aptare  of  Quebec,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  finding  his  influence 
*«nth  the  new  King  not  sufficiently  great  to  allow  him 
€o  guide  the  measures  for  which  the  nature  of  his  situ- 
ation in  the  Cabinet  made  him  responsible,  resigned 
tlie  Seals  in  October  I76I.   The  Earl  of  Bute,  who 
liad  been  raised  only  two  days  after  the  old  King's 
death  (o  the  Privy  Council,  was  in  the  following  year 
made  Prime  Minister.  His  first  object  was  the  resto- 
ratiim  of  peace,  and  contrary  to  the  wislies  of  the  na- 
tion^ who  seemed  desirous  of  pushing  tlieir  conquests 
atill  further,  a  negociation  for  that  purpose  was  open- 
ed at  Fontainbleau,  and  the  preliminaries  signed  in 
November  I76S.     When  the  King  made  this  known 
to  the  Parliament,  at  the  opening  of  their  session  on 
tlie  Sdth  of  the  same  month,  the  clamour  against  the 
Minister  was  loud  and  strong — Mr.  Pitt  declared  the 
tenour  rf  the  treaty  to  be  derogatory  to  the  honour 
tud  interests  of  the  nation.  ^^  He  was  determined  (he 
t^d)  afflicted  as  he  was  with  illness,  at  the  hazard  of 
Wa  life,  to  attend  the  House  that  day — to  raise  up  his 
^ce,  hia  hand,  and  his  arm  against  the  preliminary 
^clet  of  a  treaty,  which  obscured  all  the  glories  of 
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the  war^  surrendered  the  dearest  interests  of  the  nar 
tion^  and  sacrificed  the  public  faith  by  an  abandon- 
ment of  our  allies.'^  But  the  Minister  prevailed  and 
the  treaty  was  soon  after  formally  ratified.  By  tliis 
treaty^  Great  Britain  gained  both  prorinces  of  Canada^ 
the  whole  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi^  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  Gulph 
and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  thus  became  mistress 
of  nearly  the  whole  Continent  of  North  America — In 
Europe  the  advantages  of  the  treaty  were  equally 
great,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  objections  to  a  peace  which  brought  with 
it  such  extensive  additions  to  the  British  Empire. 
Scarcely  were  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  exchang- 
ed when  the  Earl  of  Bute,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  nation,  resigned  his  place  of  Premier,  which 
was  immediately  given  to  Mr.  George  Grenville,  bro- 
ther to  Earl  Temple,  and  of  course  connected  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  now  generally  supposed 
that  Mr.  Pitt  would  be  brought  again  into  the  Cabi- 
net; but  after  several  overtures  made  to  him  by  the 
King  himself,  that  honest  statesman  and  patriot  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  consent  to  take  part  in  an 
Administration  which  excluded  all  the  great  Whig 
families  of  the  nation. 

Great  Britain  having  now  subdued  all  her  enemies, 
and  extended  her  Empire  beyond  her  most  ambitious 
hopes,  began  to  feel  the  pride  of  her  strength.  But  a 
debt  had  been  contracted,  which  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  people,  and  which  called  loudly  upon  the 
Minister  for  the  exertion  of  all  his  financial  ingenuity. 
And  here  begins  the  story  of  American  wrongs.  Hi- 
therto when  money  was  wanted  from  the  Colonies,  the 
Parliament  of  England  had  been  content  to  ask  for  it . 
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form$\  reqaisition  opoD  the  Colonial  Legislatare^ 
they  had  sapplied  it  with  a  willing  hand.  Bat 
it  was  thought  that  a  shorter  method  of  obtaining 
ight  be  resorted  to  with  better  effect;  and  Mr. 
■ge  Grenville,  in  17^;  h^  the  hardihood  to  pro* 
&  measure  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  some 
»  before  declared  "too  hazardous  for  him  to  venture 
r." — ^This  measorc  of  Mr.  Grenville  had  for  its 
rad  object  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America,  the  en- 
pniwx  <^  ichich  was  to  go  into  the  Exchequer 
Jraai  Britain.  We  have  before  seen  the  effect 
it  wu  produced  in  America,  and  the  coDsequen- 
rUcA  were  predicted  by  Dr.  Franklin,  at  the  pro- 
imi-  to  tax  the  Colonies,  even  when  the  produce 
to  be  ^pKed  to  their  own  defence  and  protection. 
117  be  easily  conceived  then  that  the  present  pro- 
of the  Minister  excited  tlie  strangest  feelings  of 
B  ftnd  inquietude  among  the  Americans. 
(  an  early  period  in  the  present  year,  the  Minis- 
mA  proposed  several  Resolutions,  as  a  sort  of  pre* 
to  bis  grand  scheme,  laying  additional  duties 
1  imports  into  the  Colonies  from  foreign  Goun- 
,  These  Resolutions  were  passed  by  Parliament 
satuuch  debate  or  notice,  and  though  they  awak- 
some  fears  among  the  reflecting  politicians  of 
rica,  they  were  quietly  acquiesced  iu,  as  a  com- 
ial  regulation,  which  itwas  acknowledged^  Great 
Lin  had  a  right  to  control.  About  the  same  time 
nphlet  appeared,  avowedly  from  the  pen  of  Goy- 
u-  Bernard  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  right 
reat  Britain  to  tax  the  Colonies  was  strongly 
tained.  It  was  evident  from  the  sentiments  con- 
d  in  this  pamphlet,  that  Governour  Bernard  had 
employed  an  the  mere  tool  of  the  Minister,  and 
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that  a  system  of  oppressioa  was  in  preparatioQ^  which 
portended  a  speedy  and  fatal  blow  to  the  liberties  of 
the  Colonies.  It  was  contended,  in  this  extraordinary 
production,  that  the  universal  political  rule  of  confin- 
ing taxation  to  representation,  could  only  apply  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  to  the  people  of 
these  Colonies — ^that  the  Charters  themselves  could 
only  be  considered  as  mere  temporary  instruments, 
suited  to  the  state  of  infant  Colonies,  but  unconstitu- 
tional, and  hostile  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Bnglish 
goveinment,  as  applied  to  them  in  their  present  in- 
creased state  of  importance — ^that  if  the  Charters  could 
be  pleaded  against  the  authority  of  the  Parliament^ 
they  amounted  in  fact  to  an  alienation  of  the  King's  do- 
minions, and  a  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  Tlie 
writer  went  on  to  propose,  that  all  the  Charters  should 
be  abolished^  and  that  there  should  be  an  entire  new 
division  of  the  Colonies — ^that  there  should  be  a  nobilitjf 
for  life  in  each  new  division,  and  one  General  Govern- 
ment for  the  whole  undf^r  the  control  of  the  King. 

These  and  many  other  propositions  equally  hostile 
to  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  Colonies,  clearly 
pointed  out  the  liand  of  the  Minister.  Indeed  his 
agency  in  the  business  was  scarcely  left  to  inference 
alone — Emissaries  were  sent  from  England  to  several 
of  the  Colonies,  to  sound  the  men  of  influence  on  the 
great  changes  proposed.  Tliat,  in  the  new  modelling 
of  the  Charters,  it  was  proposed  to  form  Massachu- 
setts and  New-Hampshire  into  one  Province,  was  con- 
fessed by  Governour  Wentworth  himself;  and  as  a 
death  blow  at  once  to  that  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
preservation  of  which  had  been  the  first  object  of  our  fa- 
thers in  seeking  the  new  world,  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish  all  Colonial  acts  which  made  Ministers  of  the 
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^Oospel  dependent  on  voluntary  contribution^  and  to 
^HooJlne  all  offices  of  trast^  power^  or  emolument  to  those 
^>rlio  professed  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Oovemour  of  New  Hampshire  was  especially  in- 
strocted  to  suflfer  no  schoolmaster  to  exercise  his  pro- 
fessicHijr  without  a  license  from  the  Bishop. 

Among*  the  resolutions  reported  by  Mr.  Grenville 
on  the  10th  of  March  1764^  was  one  imposing  certain 
Stamp  duties  in  the  Colonies^  the  nature  of  which  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  define  at  the  present  day.  The 
Minister  Idmself  was  so  well  aware  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  Resolution^  that  he  declared  to  the 
House  his  desire  that  it  should  not  be  acted  upon  until 
the  next  session  of  Parliament.  This  gave  to  the  Colo- 
nial agents  in  London  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  copy 
of  the  Resolution  to  their  respective  Colonies,  and  of 
giving  them  notice  of  the  law  proposed  to  be  founded 
upon  it  When  it  was  received  in  the  House  of  Burgess- 
es of  Virginia^  a  committee  was  immediately  appointed 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  King,  and  to  the  two  Hous- 
es of  Parliament,  expressing  their  sense  of  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  measure  to  the  Colonies.  Their  ad- 
dress to  the  King  was  in  the  following  terms. 

"To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty.^' 
^»  Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

"We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  Council  and  Burgesses  of  your  ancient  Co- 
lony and  dominion  of  Virginia^  now  met  in  Grensral 
Assembly,  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  our 
firm  and  inviolable  attachment  to  your  sacred  person 
and  government;  and  as  your  faithful  subjects,  here, 
liave  at  all  times  been  zealous  to  demonstrate  this  truth, 
by  a  ready  compliance  with  the  royal  requisitions  dur- 
ing Ihe  late  war,  by  which  a  heavy  and  oppressive 
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reason  sufficient  to  support  -such  a  power  in  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament^  where  the  Colonies  cannot  be  repre- 
sented :  a  power  never  before  constitutionally  assum- 
ed^ and  which  if  they  have  a  right  to  exercise  on  aay 
occasion^  must  necessarily  establish  this  melancholy 
truth  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  are  the  slaves 
of  Britons  from  whom  they  are  descended ;  and  from 
whom  they  might  expect  every  indulgence  that  the 
obligations  of  interest  and  affection  can  entitle  them  to. 

^^  Your  memorialists  have  been  invested  with  the 
right  of  taxing  their  own  people  from  the  irst  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  government  in  the  Colony^  and 
requisitions  have  been  constantly  made  to  them  by 
their  sovereigns^  on  all  occasions  when  the  assistance 
of  the  Colony  was  tliought  necessary  to  preserve  the 
British  interest  in  America;  from  whence  they  must 
conclude^  they  cannot  now  be  deprived  of  a  right  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  wliich  they  have  never  for- 
feited. 

^^  The  expenses  incurred  during  the  last  war^  in  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  on  this  Colony  by  our  late 
and  present  most  gracious  Sovereigns,  have  involved 
us  in  a  debt  of  near  half  a  million,  a  debt  not  likely  to 
decrease  under  the  continued  expense  we  are  at,  in 
providing  for  the  security  of  the  people  against  the  in- 
cursions of  our  savage  neighbours ;  at  a  time  when  the 
low  state  of  our  staple  commodity,  the  total  want  of 
specie,  and  the  late  restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  the 
Colonies^  render  the  circumstances  of  the  people  ex- 
tremely distressful ;  and  which  if  taxes  are  accumu- 
lated upon  them,  by  the  British  Parliament,  will  make 
them  truly  deplorable. 

^^  Your  memorialists  cannot  suggest  to  themselves 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  still  be  tinisted  witit 
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(roperty  of  their  people,  with  whose  abilities,  and 
»8t  burthensome  mode,  of  taxing  (with  great  def- 
»  to  the  superiour  wisdom  of  Parliament)  thcy 
be  best  acquainted. 

Tour  memoriaiistfi  liope  they  shall  not  be  suapect- 
'  being  actuated  on  this  occasion,  by  any  princi- 
bnt  those  of  tlie  purest  loyalty  and  affection,  im 
always  endeavoured  by  their  conduct  to  demoD- 
e,  that  they  consider  their  connexion  with  Great 
ain,  the  seat  of  liberty,  as  their  greatest  happi- 

rhe  duty  they  owe  to  themselves,  and  tlieir  poa- 
ff  lays  your  memorialists  under  the  necessity  of 
avonring  to  establish  their  Constitution,  upon  its 
er  foandation;  and  they  do  most  humbly  pray 

lordships  to  take  tliis  subject  into  your  consider- 
I,  with  the  attention  that  is  due  to  the  well  be- 
>f  the  Colonies,  on  which  tlie  prosperity  of  Gi-eat 
ata  does,  in  a  |;>-eal  measure,  depend." 
nd  the  remonstrance  to  the  House  of  Commons 
this! 

To  the  honourable  llie  Knights.  Citizens,  and  Bur- 
sa of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled : 
The  renionstrantc  of  the  Council  and  Burgesses 
irginia. 

It  appearing,  by  the  printed  voles  of  the  House 
'ommons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  asscm- 
,  that  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  lyth 
of  March  last,  it  was  resolved,  that  towards  de- 
ing,  protecting,  and  securing  the  British  Colinies 
Plantations  in  America,  it  may  be  proper  to  clMirge 
Lin  Stamp  duties  in  tbe  said  Colonies  and  pUiita- 
I :  and  it  being  apprehended  that  the  same  sub- 

wliich  was  then  declined,  may  be  resumeil  and 
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further  pursued  in  a  succeeding  session^  the  Council 
and  Burgesses  of  Virginia^  met  in  General  Assembly, 
judge  it  their  indispensable  duty^  in  a  respectful  man- 
ner^ but  with  decent  firmness^  to  remonstrate  against 
such  a  measure^  that  at  least  a  cession  of  those  rights, 
which  in  their  opinion  must  be  infringed  by  that  pro- 
cedure^  may  not  be  inferred  from  their  silence^  at  so 
important  a  crisis. 

"  They  conceive  it  is  essential  to  British  liberty, 
that  laws^  imposing  taxes  on  the  people^  ought  not  to 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  representatives  chosea 
by  themselves;  who  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  their  constituents, 
sustain  a  portion  of  the  burthen  laid  on  them.     The 
privileges  inherent  in  the  persons  who  discovered  and 
settled  these  regions,  could  not  be  renounced  or  for- 
feited by  their  removal*  hither,  not  as  vagabonds  or 
fugitives,  but  licensed  and  encouraged  by  their  Prince, 
and  animated  with  a  laudable  desire  of  enlarging  the 
British  dominion,  and  extending  its  commerce :  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  secured  to  them  and  their  descend- 
ants, with  all  other  rights  and  immunities  of  firitish 
subjects,  by  a  Royal  Charter,  which  hath  been  inva-  • 
riably  recognized  and  confirmed  by  his  Majesty  and 
his  predecessours,  in  their  commissions  to  the  several 
Governours,  granting  a  power,  and  prescribing  a  form 
of  legislation ;  according  to  which,  laws  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  for  the  welfare  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  Colony,  have  been  hitherto  enacted  by 
the  Govemour,  Council,  and  General  Assembly,  and 
to  (hem,  requisitions  and  applications  for  supplies 
liavf)  been  directed  by  the  Crown.   As  an  instance  of 
the  opinion  which  former  Sovereigns  entertained  of 
thesi  rights  and  privileges,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
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*^  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  in  the  3Sd 
y^  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  EL.  one  of  which  is 
^'(led  ^  An  act  for  raising  a  pMick  revenue  for 
ti»  better  support  of  the  government  of  his  Majesty^ s 
Cebny  of  Virginia/  imposing  several  duties  for  that 
jjorpose^  which  being  thought  absolutely  necessary, 
were  prepared  in  Englandj  and  sent  over  by  their 
then  Govemour,  the  Lord  Culpepery  to  be  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  with  a  full  power  to  give  the 
royal  absent  thereto ;   and  which  were  accordingly 
parsed,  aAer  several  amendments  were  made  to  them 
here :  thus  tender  was  his  Majesty  of  the  rights  of  his 
American  subjects ;  and  the  remonstrants  do  not  dis- 
cern by  what  distinction  they  can  be  deprived  of  that 
sacred  birthright  and  most  valuable  inheritance  by  their 
fellow  subjects,  nor  with  what  propriety  they  can  be 
taxed  or  affected  in  their  estates,  by  the  Parliament, 
ivherein  they  are  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  constitution- 
ally be  represented. 

"  And  if  it  were  proposed  for  the  Parliament  to  im- 
pose taxes  on  the  Colonies  at  all,  which  the  remon- 
strants take  leave  to  think  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution,  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power,  at  this  time,  would  be  ruinous  to 
Virginiay  who  exerted  herself  iu  the  late  war,  it  is 
feared  beyond  her  strength,  insomuch  that  to  redeem 
the  money  granted  for  that  exigence,  her  people  are 
taxed  for  several  years  to  come  :  this,  with  the  larger 
expenses  incurred  for  defending  the  frontiers  against 
the  restless  Indians^  who  have  infested  her  as  much 
since  the  peace  as  before,  is  so  grievous,  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  burthen  would  be  intolerable :  especial- 
ly as  the  people  are  very  greatly  distressed  already 
from  the  scarcity  of  circulating  cash  amongst  them, 
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Bud  from  the  little  value  of  their  Staple  at  the  British 
markets. 

^^  And  it  is  presumed^  that  adding  to  that  load  which 
the  Colony  now  labours  under^  will  not  be  more  op- 
pressive to  her  people^  than  destructive  of  the  inter- 
est of  Great  Britain :  for  the  Plantation  trade^  con- 
ined  as  it  is  to  the  Mother  Country^  hath  been  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  multiplying  and  enriching  her  inhabi- 
tants ;  and^  if  not  too  much  discouraged^  may  prove 
m  inexhaustible  source  of  treasure  to  the  nation.  For 
satisfaction  in  this  point,  let  the  present  state  of  the 
British  fleets  and  trade  be  compared  with  what  they 
were  before  the  settlement  of  the  Colonies ;  and  let  it 
be  considered;  that  whilst  property  in  land  may  be 
acquired  on  very  easy  terms^  in  the  vast  uncultivated 
territory  of  J^Torth  America^  the  Colonists  will  be  most- 
ly, if  not  wholly,  employed  in  agriculture,  whereby 
tlie  exportation  of  their  commodities  to  Great  Britain^ 
and  the  consumption  of  manufactures  supplied  from 
thence,  will  be  daily  increasing.  But  this  most  desir- 
able connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Co- 
lonics, supported  by  such  a  happy  intercourse  of  re- 
ciprocal benefits  as  is  continually  advancing  the  pros- 
perity of  both,  must  be  interrupted,  if  the  people  of 
the  latter,  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  manufacture  those  articles  they  have  been 
hitherto  furnished  with,  from  the  former. 

^^  From  these  considerations,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons  will  not  prosecute  a 
measure  which  tliose  who  may  suffer  under  it,  cannot 
but  look  upon  as  fitter  for  exiles  driven  from  their  na- 
tive Country,  after  ignominiously  forfeiting  her  fa- 
voors  and  protection,  than  for  the  posterity  of  BritonSf 
who  have  at  all  times  been  forward  to  demonstrate 
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^ue  reverence  to  the  Mother  Kingdom ;  and  are  so  in- 
sirumental  in  promoting  her  glwy  and  felicity ;  and 
thmt  British  patriots  will  never  consent  to  the  exer- 
cise of  any  anticonstitutional  power^  whicb^  even  in 
this  remote  corner^  may  be  dangerous  in  its  example 
to  the  interiour  parts  of  the  British  empire^  and  will 
certainly  be  detrimental  to  its  commerce." 

It  was  perhaps  the  tone  of  humility  and  suppliance 

breathed  throughout  these  papers^  that  deceived  the 

Bilinistry  into  a  belief^  that  the  people  of  the  Colonies 

had  no  design  of  carrying  their  opposition  further  than 

Yemonjitrance.    But  a  less  obstinate  man  than  Mr. 

CSh-eaviUe  might  have  seen  enough^  in  the  firmness 

vrith  which  they  contended  for  their  constitutional  ex* 

^mption   from   taxation  by  the  Parliament^  to  have 

tAugfat  him  that  they  could  not  readily  be  brought  to 

submit :  and  a  Minister  of  mere  enlarged  and  liberal 

"views  would  have  been  deterred  from  prosecuting  a 

Xavourite  scheme^  by  contemplating  the  picture  whicli^ 

here  exhibited  of  the  sufferings  which  must  neces- 

arily  follow  a  further  pressure  upon  resources  already 

exhausted — not  for  themselves^  but  for  the  aggran- 

«lizement  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  though 
^hey  made  no  address  to  the  King  or  Parliament,  pass- 
ed sundry  resolution?  strongly  expressing  their  dis- 
sa^pprobation  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  explicitly 
denying  the  right  of  Parliament  to  iDipose  such  a  tax 
Upon  the  Colonies.     They  also  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee to  correspond  with  the  Legislatures  of  the  other 
Colonies  during  their  recess,  and  invite  them  to  a  free 
bterchange  of  sentiments. 

Most  of  the  Colonies  adopted  some  means  of  mak- 
ing known  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Min- 
voi..  I.  0 
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istry.  Some  of  them  admitted  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  impose  a  tax  for  Colonial  purposesy  but  all  most 
pertinaciously  denied  their  right  to  raise  a  revenue 
from  the  Oolonies  to  be  paid  into  the  British  Exche- 
quer^ and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. They  urged,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Minister  and  the  arguments  found  in  the  pamph- 
let of  Govemour  Bernard,  that  the  claim  of  England 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  English 
Constitution — that  as  the  Colonies  were  not,  and  could 
not  be,  represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  it  was 
the  very  essence  of  tyranny  to  attempt  to  exercise  ait 
authority  oyer  them  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  gross 
abuse.  They  urged  that  they  had  never  refused,  dur- 
ing the  long  and  expensive  war  in  which  they  bore  so 
large  a  part,  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  their  abili- 
ty, in  many  instances  much  more  than  their  regular  pro- 
portion, when  it  was  asked  for  by  aconstitutional  requi- 
sition upon  their  own  Assemblies — that  Great  Britaiii 
already  enjoyed  advantages  more  than  equivalent  to 
any  expense  she  had  been  at  in  rearing  and  protect- 
ing her  Colonies,  in  the  monopoly  of  their  trade  apd 
the  entire  control  of  their  commerce. 

Some  of  the  Colonies  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  spe- 
cifick  sum  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  tax,  provided  it  might 
be  received  as  a  voluntary  danationj  and  not  as  a  re- 
venue which  the  Parliament  had  a  right  to  demand. 

In  answer  to  the  ridiculous  argument  which  had 
been  used  by  some  of  the  Minister's  friends,  that  the 
Americans  were  already  represented,  and  that  they 
were  included  in  the  general  system  of  representation^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  islands,  who  had  no  votes  in  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament ;  it  was  justly  con- 
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^XeaAeAy  that  ^^  the  very  essence  of  representation  am- 
^ists  in  this — ^that  the  representative  is  himself  plac- 
^cd  in  a  situation  analogous  to  those  whom  he  repre- 
sentBy  so  that  he  shall  be  himself  bound  by  the  laws 
"which  he  is  entrusted  to  enact,  and  liable  to  the  taxe$ 
ithieh  he  is  authorised  to  impose.  This  is  precisely 
4he  case,  said  they,  with  regard  to  the  national  repre- 
sentation of  Britain.  Those  who  do,  and  those  who 
^o  not  elect,  together  with  the  elected  body  themselves, 
«re,  in  respect  to  this  grand  and  indispensable  requi* 
site,  upon  a  perfect  equality — that  the  laws  made  and 
the  taxes  imposed  extend  alike  to  alL  But  in  the  case 
of  American  taxation,  these  mock  representatives  ac- 
tually relieve  themselves  in  the  very  same  proportion 
that  they  burden  those  whom  they  falsely  and  ridicu- 
lously pretended  to  represent.'^ 

BiJ^t  all  this  powerful  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the 
C'olonies,  produced  no  effect  in  the  British  Parliament. 
They  would  not  even  suffer  the  memorials  or  remon- 
strances to  be  read  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The 
Minister  however  proposed,  as  a  great  indulgences^ 
that  the  Colonial  Agents  might  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of 
ihe  House  by  counsel ;  but  this  was  indignantly  refus- 
•ed  by  the  Agents,  who  said  that  their  respective  Co- 
lonies did  not  mean  to  petition  but  to  protest  against 
4he  passage  of  the  act.  Doctor  Franklin,  the  Agent  for 
^he  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  waited  upon  Mr.  Gren- 
^lle  in  person,  and  endeavoured  by  the  weight  of  his 
influence  and  the  knowledge  of  his  high  standing  at 
liome,  to  dissuade  him  from  a  measure  which  would 
set  the  whole  Continent  of  America  in  a  ferment.  But 
Mr.  Ghrenville  was  too  obstinate,  too  fond  of  power, 
and  too  vain  of  the  policy  of  his  own  scheme,  to  list- 
en to  any  dissuasions ;  and  in  March  1765,  the  Bill  for 
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lnying  a  fiftettp  duty  in  America  was  brought  into  iht 
fiouse  of  Commofis. 

The  influence  of  the  Minister  was  so  great^  that  ve- 
ty  few  dai^  to  oppose  him^  or  to  say  any  thing  against 
the  passage  of  the  Bill.  Gleneral  Conway  was  the  on- 
ly man  who  coutendeid  against  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  enact  such  a  law.  Mr.  Charles  Townsend  ended 
a  long  speech  on  the  side  of  the  Minister,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  *^  And  now  will  these  Americans,  chil- 
dren planted  hy  awr  care,  nourished  up  by  our  indul* 
^ncey  till  they  are  grown  to  a  degree  of  strength  and 
Opulence,  and  protectedby  our  arms,  will  they  giiidge 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  that  bulfden  which  we  lie  under  ?^' — Colonel 
Barre,  one  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  wilh  strong  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion visible  in  his  countenance  and  manner,  thus  elo- 
quently replied' — ^^  They  planted  by  your  care  ! — No, 
your  oppression  planted  them  in  America.  They  fled 
from  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable 
country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all 
the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable.;  and 
among  others  to  the  cruelty  of  a  savage  foe  the  most 
irabtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  for- 
midable of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  liberty^ 
they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure  compared  with 
those  they  suffered  In  their  own  country,  from  the 
hands  of  those  that  should  have  been  their  friends^*^ 
jRkey  nourished  up  by  your  indulgence  / — ^They  grew 
il^  by  your  neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as  you  began  to 
tare  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending 
persons  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and  in  anoth- 
er, who  were^  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  im 
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members  of  this  House,  sent  to  spy  oat  their  lib- 
•^urties^  to  misrepresent  their  actions^  and  to  prey  up- 
them.— Men  whose  behaviour  on  many  occasions^ 
caused  the  blood  of  these  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil 
''mrithin  them. — ^Men  Who  promoted  to  the  highest  seats 
«f  justice^  some,  who  to  my  knowledge  were  glad,  by 
^l^ng  to  a  fmreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought  to 
4ie  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their  own. — They  pro- 
tected  bfiyour  arms  / — ^They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms 
in  your  defence,  have  exerted  a  valour,  amidst  their 
constant  and  laborious  industry',  for  the  defence  of  a 
ooantry  whose  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while 
its  interionr  parts  yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your 
emolument.     And  believe  me,  remember  1  this  day 
told  you  so,  that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuat- 
ed that  people  at  first  will  accompany  them  still :  but 
prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further.    God 
knows,  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from  any  motives 
of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  senti- 
ments of  my  heart.  However  superiour  to  me  in  gene- 
ral knowledge  and  experience  the  respectable  body  of 
~ihi8  Hmise  may  be,  yet  1  claim  to  know  more  of  Ame- 
"9ica  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  couvers- 
-3uit  in  that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  tru- 
y  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  King  has,  but  a  pex)ple  jea- 
lous of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if 
wer  they  should  be  violated :  but  the  subject  is  too 
delicate — I  will  say  no  more." 

Amazement  and  hesitation  seemed  to  pen  ade  the 
floQse  for  a  time ;  but  the  impression  made  by  tlie  half 
smothered  prophecy  of  Colonel  Barre  was  too  tran- 
dent  to  produce  any  good  effect.  The  Bill  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Commons,  and  met  with  no  opposition  at  all 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  SSd  of  the  same  month, 
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it  received  the  royal  assent,  and  became  a  monument  ^ 
of  Ministerial  folly.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  Doctor  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  afterwards  Secretary  to  Congress,  has 
these  words :  ^'  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set,  you  must 
light  up  the  candles  of  industry  and  economy  ;'^  and  to 
Mr.  Ingersoll  on  his  departure  from  London  he  said — 
^^Gt)  home  and  tell  your  people  ioget  children  as  fast 
ns  they  can.^^  Neither  the  Doctor,  nor  any  of  the 
Agents,  as  it  appeared,  entertained  any  apprehensions 
of  open  resistance  in  the  Colonies  to  the  execution  of 
the  law :  for  when  the  Minister,  as  an  especial  act  of 
favour,  proposed  that  they  should  themselves  name  the 
officers  to  be  appointed  under  the  new  law,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  mention  those  among  their  friends, 
whose  appointment,  they  supposed,  would  be  least  of- 
fensive to  their  respective  Colonies.  But  far  differ- 
ent were  the  feelings  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as 
will  presently  be  seen. 

The  Act  itself  was  not  intended  to  go  into  opera- 
tion until  the  month  of  November  1765,  so  that  the  Co- 
lonies would  have  time  to  express  their  opinions  of  it, 
without  being  at  once  compelled  to  oppose  it  by  any 
open  act  of  rebellion.  When  the  intelligence  of  its  fi- 
nal passage  reached  the  Colonies,  the  fury  of  the  peo- 
ple exceeded  all  bounds.  In  Boston,  more  particular- 
ly, they  proceeded  to  every  aot  of  violence  that  could 
show  their  abhorrence,  as  well  of  the  law  itself  as  of 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  procuring  its  enact- 
ment. The  ships  in  their  harbour  hung  their  colours 
half-mast,  and  the  bells  throughout  the  townti  were  muf-  - 
fled  and  tolled.  The  masters  of  the  vessels  that  brought 
the  Stamps  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  indigni- 
ty, and  compelled  to  deliver  the  Stamps  to  the  popu- 
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ace  who  made  a  bonfire  of  them  and  of  the  law.  Ef- 
"Sgies  of  the  Minister  and  some  of  his  most  active 
riends  were  made  and  publickly  burned.  The  Jus  tices 
f  the  Peace  refused  to  interpose  their  authority — the 
^tamp  Officers  declared  they  would  never  distribute 
ai,  single  Stamp— and  what  was  of  the  most  alarming 
importance  to  Great  Britain,  the  merchants  entered  in- 
^o  a  solemn  engagement  to  import  no  more  goods  un- 
"til  the  act  was  repealed. 

A  different  course  was  pursued  in  Virginia — ^this 
expression  of  publick  feeling  was  not  left  to  the  popu- 
lace; the  Legislature  itself  at  once  determined  to  give 
it  the  high  sanction  of  their  interference ;  and  to  this 
end  the  following  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
!Patrick  Henry— one  of  the  most  illustrious  members 
mA  a  House^  at  that  time  conspicuous  for  the  genius^ 
learning,  refinement,  and  patriotism  of  those  who  com- 
posed it  We  are  indebted  to  the  eloquent  biogra- 
pher of  Mr.  Henry,  the  present  Attorney  General  of 
<he  United  States,  for  the  copy  of  these  resolutions  as 
^«ve  shall  lay  them  before  our  readers ;  and  the  facts 
^^onnected  with  them  are  too  well  worthy  of  historical 
Tecord  to  be  omitted. 

*<  After  his  death  (says  Mr.  Wirt)  there  was  found 
amoDg  his  papers  one  sealed  and  thus  endorsed :  "  In- 
closed are  the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in 
1765,  concerning  the  Stamp  Act.     l4!Bt  my  executors 
open  this  pa[>er.^'  Within  was  found  the  following  co- 
py of  the  resolutions,  in  Mr.  Henry's  hand-writing. 
*^  Resolved,  That  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers 
<^f  this,  his  Majesty's  Colony  and  dominion,  brought 
^  them,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and  all 
other  his  Majesty's  subjects,  since  inhabiting  in  this, 
his  Majesty's  said  Colony  all  the  privileges,  franchi- 
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•esy  and  immuiiities,  that  have  been  at  anj  time  held, 
enjojed^  and  possessed^  by  the  people  of  Great  firi- 
tain* 

''  Resolved^  that  by  two  royal  charters^  granted  by 
King  James  the  First,  the  Colonists^  aforesaid,  are  de* 
elared  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and  im- 
munities, of  denizens  and  natural  bom  subjects,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and 
born  within  the  realm  of  England. 

^'  Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  them- 
sel  ves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves  to  repre- 
sent them,  who  can  only  know  what  taxes  the  people 
are  able  to  bear,  and  the  easiest  mode  of  raising  them, 
and  are  equally  affected  by  such  taxes  themselves,  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  British  freedom, 
and  without  which  the  ancient  ccmatitution  cannot  sub- 
sist. 

''  Resolved,  That  his  Majesty's  liege  people  of  this 
most  ancient  Colony,  have  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  the 
right  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own  Assembly 
in  the  article  of  their  taxes  and  internal  police,  and  the 
same  hath  never  been  forfeited,  or  any  otlier  way  giv- 
en up,  but  hath  been  constantly  recognized  by  the 
King  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

<^  Resolved,  therefore.  That  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  Colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay 
taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  Co- 
lony ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to 
destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom.^' 

"  On  the  back  of  the  paper  containing  these  resolu- 
tions, is  the  following  endorsement,  which  is  also  in 
the  hand* writing  of  Mr.  Henry  himself.  ^'  The  with- 
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^11  resolutioiM  pused  the  house  of  Burgesses  in  May, 
^  700.  They  formed  the  first  oiipoeition  to  thi;  Stamp 
^Act,  and  the  scheme  of  taxing  America  by  the  British 
^Parliament.  All  the  Colonies,  either  through  fear,  or 
"^want  of  opportunity  to  form  an  opposition,  or  from  in- 
'fiuence  of  some  kind  or  other  had  remained  silent.  I 
liad  been  for  the  first  time  elected  a  Burgess,  a  few 
days  before,  was  young,  inexperienced,  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  forms  of  the  house,  and  the  members  that 
composed  it.  Finding  themea  of  weight  averse  to  op- 
position, and  the  commencement  of  the  tax  at  hand, 
and  that  no  person  was  likely  to  step  fortli,  I  deter- 
mined to  venture,  and  alone,  unadvised,  and  unassist- 
ed, on  a  blank  leaf  of  an  old  law-book  wrote  the  with- 
in.   Upon  offering  them  to  the  house,  violent  debates 
fosned.  Many  threats  were  uttered,  and  much  abuse 
cast  on  me,  by  the  party  for  submission.  After  a  long 
and  warm  contest,  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very 
small  majority,  perhaps  of  one  or  two  only.  The  alarm 
spread  thronghout  America  with  astonishing  quick- 
ness, and  the  Ministerial  party  were  ovcrwlielmed. 
'ilie  great  point  of  rcsistAUce  to  British  taxation  was 
wniversally  established  in  the  Colonies.  Tliis  brought 
«o  the  war,  which  finally  separated  the  two  countries, 
and  gave  independence  to  ours.     Whether  this  will 
prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  will  depend  upon  the  use 
viir  people  make  of  the  blessings  which  a  gracious 
Sod  hsth  bestowed  on  us.    If  they  arc  wise,  they  will 
be  great  and  happy — [f  they  arc  ■of  a  contrary  char- 
wter,  they  will  be  miserable. — llighteousuess  alouc 
«n  exalt  them  as  a  nation. 
"  Header  !  whoe.ver  thou  art,  remember  this,  and  in 
tny  sphere,  practise  virtue  thyfjelf,  and  encourage  it 
iu  others.— P.  Hexby." 

VOL.    I.  10 
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These  resolutions^  as  Mr.  Henry  has  said^  wer« 
vehemeutl^Y  opposed  by  some  of  the  most  powerful 
gponkers  of  the  huuse^  and  it  required  all  his  pei'sua- 
sive  eloquence  to  gain  fojr  them  the  sanction  of  a  ma- 
jority. It  was  in  his  speech  in  favour  of  these  reso- 
lutions tliat  he  was  interrupted  wit)i  the  cry  of  ^'  trea- 
son/*' from  the  Speaker  and  several  members  of  the 
House.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  Resolutions  W'a9 
immediately  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  thence  to  New 
York ;  in  both  of  which  places  they  produced  such 
alarm  among  the  timid  and  loyal  inhabitants^  that 
scarcely  a  M^ord  was  heard  in  the  streets  above  a  whis- 
per. In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut^  where  it  had 
been  previously  supposed  that  the  people  would  tame- 
ly submit  to  the  exactions  of  the  law^  the  intelligence 
of  what  had  been  done  in  Virginia^  aroused  the  most 
violent  feelings.  Mobs  collected  in  every  part  and 
burned  the  effigies  of  the  friends  of  the  Stamp  Act.  In 
Bo^  ton  the  people  were  excited  to  still  louder  expi*cs- 
sions  of  discontent — the  Resolutions  there  were  open- 
ly published  in  the  Newtipapers — handbills  were  pub- 
lished calling  upon  the  people  to  resist  with  their  lives 
the  imposition  of  the  tax.  All  these  disorders  were 
attributed  by  Governour  Bernard  to  the  iuflamniatory 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Henry. 

By  degi*ees  the  people  of  all  the  Colomes  began  to 
entertain  but  one  feeling  on  the  subject,  which  pervad- 
ed nil  ( In  sses  of  society.  Town  meetings  were  every 
where  held,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
were  every  where  instructed  to  show  by  some  Legis- 
lative act,  their  detestation  of  the  usurpation  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts, 
the  instructions  giver,  to  theii*  reprc -enta'.ive  deserve 
to  be  recorded.     After  some  expressions  of  loyalty, 
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aad  ittacbmeiit  to  the  British  constitation,  they  «aj : 
^Tmiy  sir^  repreaent  a  fieople,  who  aire  not  only  de- 
scended from  the  first  setlbrs  of  this  conntry^  but  in- 
habit tAetTeryfpotfAejf^r^fjMyMeMeif.  Htre  was  first 
laid  the  foundation  cfthe  Bfitish  Empirey  in  this  pari 
9^  Americtty  which  from  a>ery  small  beginning,  has 
increased  and  spread  iflra  manner  very  surprising,  and 
almost  incredible^  especially  when  we  consider  that 
all  this  has  been  effected,  without  the  aid  or  a^^sifltance 
0f  any  power  on  earth ;  thit  we  have  defended,  pro- 
tected^ and  secnred  oarselves  against  the  invasions 
.and  ctvelties  of  savages^  and  the  subtlety  and  inhumani- 
ty of  our  inveterate  and  natural  enemies,  the  French ; 
and  all  this  withMt  the  appropriation  of  any  tax  by 
dtampi)  or  Btaiip  Acts,  laid  upon  our  fellow  subjects^ 
iii  any  part  of  tiie  King's  dominions,  for  defraying  tlie 
expense  thereof.  This  place,  Sir,  was  at  fii-st  the  asy- 
lum of  liberty,  and  we  hope,  will  ever  be  preserved 
sacred  to  it,  though  it  was  then  no  more  than  a  ban'en 
wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  savage  men  and  beasts. 
To  this  place  our  fathers,  (whose  memories  be  rever- 
ed,) possessed  of  the  principles  of  liberty  in  their  pu- 
rity, disdained  slavery,  fled  to  enjoy  those  privileges, 
tvhich  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to,  but  were  de- 
prived, by  the  hands  of  violence  and  oppression,  in 
their  native  country.     We,  Sir,  their  posterity,  the 
freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  town,  legal- 
ly assembled  for  that  pui-pose ;  possessed  of  the  same 
sentiments,  and  retaining  the  same  ardour  for  liberty, 
think  it  our  indispensable  duty,  on  tiiis  occasion,  to 
express  to  you  these  our  sentiments  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  its  fatal  consequences  to  this  country,  and  to  en- 
join upon  you,  as  you  regard  not  only  the  welfare,  but 
the  very  being  of  this  people,  that  you  (consistent  M'ith 
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our  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain)  disr^arding  all  proposals  for 
that  purpose^  exert  all  yoiir  power  and  influence  in 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  at  least  till  we  hear  the 
success  of  our  petitions  for  relief.  We  likewise^  to 
avoid  disgracing  the  memories  of  our  ancestors^  as  well 
AS  the  reproaches  of  our  own  consciences,  and  the  cur- 
ses of  posterity,  recommend  it  to  you,  to  obtain  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  honourable  House  of  Representatives  of 
this  Province,  a  full  and  explicit  assertion  of  our  rights, 
and  to  have  the  same  entered  on  their  publick  re- 
cords, that  all  generations  yet  to  come,  may  be  con- 
vinced, that  we  have  not  only  a  just  sense  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  but  that  we  never ^  wiik  atibmiasion  to  JDi- 
vine  Providence f  wiU  be  slaves  to  any  power  on  earth.^ 
This  was  the  sort  of  spirit  which  now  animated  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people  from  Massachu-* 
setts  to  South  Carolina.  Nor  was  it  indeed  confined 
to  the  Continent,  for  the  people  in  the  West  India  Isr 
lands  showed  a  determinatipn  equally  strong  to  resist 
the  Stamp  Act, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Medlngof  the  first  Continental  Congress  at  JWzi*  Fork — They 
puhUsh  a  numifuto,  and  petition  the  King  and  Parliameiit — Isi. 
ofMvember  1765  observed  throughout  the  Colonies  as  a  day  of 
mourning — Publiek  funeral  of  Liberty  in  JVew  Ifampsliire-^ 
nonimportation  agreement-^he  people  refuse  to  ttse  Stamps — ef- 
feeU  nf  the  popular  ferment  upon  the  Parliament-Debates  upon 
Us  repealn^^eets  of  the  non-importation  upon  the  Merchants  of 
JdmdmH-their  petition  to  the  King  and  Parliament,^^Repeal  of 
the  8tamp  JcP^^^niversaljoy  of  tlie  Americans  in  consequence. 

Ox  the  sixth  day  of  June  1765^  a  resolution  was 
moved  by  Mr.  James  Otis^,  in  the  Assembly  of  Mas- 
sachusettsii  setting  forth  the  expediency  of  calling  a 
continental  Congress^  to  be  composed  of  deputies  from 
thcTjeglslaturcs  of  each  respective  Province,  to  consult 
on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Colonies,  and  to 
consider  the  most  pro])er  means  of  averting  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  they  laboured.  Tlie  Governonr 
and  other  friends  of  the  Ministerial  party,  finding  that 
it  Mould  be  vain  to  oppose  such  a  measure  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  popular  excitement,  made  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity and  appeared  to  take  the  lead  in  it,  that  they 
might  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  be  enabled  to 
form  their  committee  out  of  the  friends  of  the  govcrn- 
niont.  The  resolution  passed  without  much  opposi- 
tion.  New  York  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ins:,  early  in  tlie  month  of  October  ensuin*;.  The  com- 
mittee  appointed,  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  were 
James  Otis  jun.  Oliver  Patridge,  and  Timothy  Rug- 
gles— of  whom  Governour  Bernard,  in  his  letter  to  the 
i^ords  of  (rule,  thus  expresses  his  approbation.  ^^  Two 
of  the  three  chosen  arc  fast  friends  to  government. 
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pnidcnt  and  discreet  men^  sucli  as  I  am  sure  will 
never  consent  to  any  improper  application  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain." 

These  gentlemen  lost  no  time  in  preparing  a  letter 
to  the  Speakers  of  the  several  Colonial  Assemblies^ 
enclosing  the  resolution,  and  reqtiestilig  their  concur- 
rence therewith.  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  yield 
assent  to  the  proposed  Congress.  The  Govemours  of 
New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  G^rgia, 
prorogued  their  respective  Legislatares,  and  thus  pre- 
vented them  from  acceding  to  the  proposition ;  but  in 
the  first  of  these  Colonies  the  Committee,  who  had 
been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  as  a  Committee 
of  general  correspondence  during  the  recess  of  the  Le- 
^slature,  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
attending  the  meeting,  in  behalf  of  their  Colony,  and 
their  authority  was  confirmed  by  the  succeeding  As- 
sembly. 

On  the  second  Tuesday  of  October  1765,  the  day  ap- 
pointed, twenty  eight  deputies,  viz :  from  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
S3'lvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina, 
and  the  Committee  as  already  mentioned  of  New  York, 
met  at  the  City  of  New  York  and  after  appointing  Mr. 
Kuggles  of  Massachusetts  their  Chairman,  proceeded 
to  deliberate  on  the  sul)ject  of  their  grievances.  It  was 
agreed  to  draw  up  a  manifesto  of  their  grievances, 
and  a  declaration  of  rights,  in  which  they  respectful- 
ly but  Rrmly  asserted  their  exemption  from  all  taxes 
not  imposed  by  their  own  representatives.  They  also 
determined  upon  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  petition  to  the  King  and  Commons.  These  pa- 
pers were  signed  only  by  the  members  from  six  Colo- 
nies— those  from  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  South 
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Carolina  not  having  beeu  empowered  to  do  so.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  Boggles,  one  of  those  upon  whose 
hgaltg  the  Oovernour  of  Massachusetts  had  so  strong- 
ly calculated,  left  the  meeting  without  signing;  and 
his  colleague^  Mr.  Otis,  was  upon  the  point  of  doing 
the  same,  but  fortunately  the  influence  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Lynch  was  successfully  exerted  to  prevent  him. 

The  Congress  having  completed  the  business  before 
them,  dissolved  its  meeting  on  the  25th  of  October. 
Those  Colonies  which  had  not  sent  Committees,  adopt- 
ed the  same  sentiments  by  subsequent  i-esolutions,  and 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  in  the  warmest  manner.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  resolutions  and  petitions  of  the  Congress 
were  unanimously  approved  of;  and  the  concurrence 
of  their  Legislature  was  thus  made  known  to  their 
agents  in  Ijondon :  "  We  in  this  Province  have  not 
lieen  so  boisterous  and  irregular  as  some  others,  not 
because  we  are  insensible  of  our  distresses,  but  be- 
cause we  thought  the  present  mode  most  likely  to  ob- 
tain  relief." 

The  first  day  of  November,,  "  the  great,  the  impor- 
tant day,"  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  Uke  ellVct,  at 
length  approached.  In  Boston  its  dawn  was  ushered 
in  by  the  tolling  of  bells  as  for  a  funeral.  Many  of 
the  shops  and  st4)res  were  shut.  Effigies  of  the  men 
who  supported  the  Act  were  paraded  about  the  streets, 
and  carried  to  a  gallows  erected  on  Kost(m  Neck, 
where  after  being  suspended  for  some  time,  they  were 
cut  down  and  torn  to  pieces,  amid  the  shouts  and  ac- 
clamations of  thousands. 

At  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  similar  pro- 
ceedings took  place.  Piil)lick  notice  was  given  to  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  attend  her  funeral — Fov  this  purr 
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pose  a  coffin  had  been  prepared,  upon  which  was  in- 
scribed in  large  letters,  Liberty.  This  was  attend-^ 
ed  to  the  grave  prepared  for  it,  by  a  nnmerous  con- 
course of  people,  and  minute  guns  wer6  fired  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  procession.  At  the  place  of  in- 
terment an  oration  was  pronounced,  in  which  it  was 
hinted  that  the  deceased  might  possibly  rwive— the 
coffin  was  again  taken  up,  the  word  revived  added 
'  to  the  former  inscription,  and  the  tone  of  the  bells  was 
instantly  changed  to  a  merry  peal. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  merchants  as- 
sembled and  entered  into  solemn  compact  not  to  im« 
port  any  goods  from  the  Mother  Country  during  the 
existence  of  the  Stamp  Act 

In  Maryland  the  effigy  of  their  Stamp  master,  Mr. 
Hood,  was  carried  about  from  pillory  to  whipping  post, 
and  Mr.  Hood  himself  was  compelled  to  seek  his  safety 
by  flying  to  New  York. 

Similar  transactions  took  place  in  every  Colony. 
Tlie  Stamp  papers  were  every  where  burned  or  de- 
stroyed, so  that  it  became  necessary  either  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  business  that  required  them,  or  to  carry  it 
on  without  them,  in  open  defiance  of  the  law.  The 
latter  was  preferred.  Ships  were  entered  and  cleared 
without  Stamps  Lawyers,  Merchants,  Judges,  and 
Justices,  all  united  in  agreeing  to  transact  their  af- 
fairs without  Stamps.  The  printers  continued  boldly 
to  print  and  circulate  their  newspapers  without  the  re- 
quired Stamp ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said^  that  to 
the  interest  which  thejf  felt  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Stamps,  we  owe  many  of  the  friends  which  now  fiock- 
ed  from  all  quarters  to  the  standard  of  our  infant  li- 
berty. For  by  their  means  it  was,  that  a  regular  chain 
of  intelligence  was  kept  up  through  all  the  Colonies. 
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A  series  of  essays  was  published  in  the  New  York 
papers,  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  which  it  was  sup- 
posed were  sent  from  Boston,  in  which  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  Colonies  were  no  otherwise  related  to 
Gh^at  Britain  than  as  having  the  same  King ;  and  a 
system  of  politicks  was  fast  gaining  ground,  which  but 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  would  have  added  ten 
years  to  the  age  of  our  independent  nation. 

Associations  had  been  formed  in  all  the  Colonies 

under  the  title  of  Sons  of  LibeHi/j  composed  of  some 

of  the  most  respectable  and  estimable  of  their  citizens. 

That  association  in  New- York  held  a  meeting  on  the 

^tb  November,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  they 

Hrould  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  prevent  the  Stamp 

^ct.  Notice  of  this  being  sent  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty 

in  Connecticut,  an  union  of  the  two  associations  was 

^oon  after  agreed  upon,  and  a  formal  instrument  of 

"^rriting  drawn  and  signed — in  which,  after  denounc- 

tbe  Stamp  Act,  as  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  Brit- 

sb  Constitution,  they  most  solemnly  pledged  them- 

elves  to  march  with  their  whole  force  whenever  re- 

at  their  own  proper  cost  and  expense,  to  the 

lief  of  all  who  should  be  in  danger  from  the  Stamp 

ct  or  its  abettors — to  be  vigilant  in  watching  for  the 

introduction  of  Stamped  paper,  to  consider  all  who 

caught  in  introducing  it  as  betrayers  of  their  country, 

nd  to  bring  them  if  possible  to  condign  punishment^ 

hatever  may  be  their  rank — to  defend  the  liberty  of 

\^e  Press  in  their  respective  Colonies  from  all  viola- 

ons  or  impediments  on  account  of  the  said  Act — to 

ave  all  judges,  attornies,  clerks  and  others  from  fines^ 

eualties,  or  any  molestation  whatever,  who  shall  pro- 

eed  in  their  respective  duties  witb(»ut  irgard  to  the 

tamp  Act. — And  lastly,  they  pledged  themselvss  tn 

Vol.  t.  It 
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use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  similar 
uiiion  with  all  the  Colonies  oil  the  Continent. 

tn  pursuance  of  this  plan  circular  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Boston,  New  Hamp- 
shire^ and  as  far  as  South  Carolina.  The  proposal 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  most  parts  of  the  Co- 
lonies; and  from  this  association  sprung  the  grand 
scheme  of  a  continental  alliance.  And  this  alliance 
shows  in  a  striking  maimer^  how  dependent  upon  ac- 
cidental causes  are  sometimes  the  origin  and  establish- 
ment of  Kingdoms,  States,  and  Eiupires — how  a  senst 
of  common  danger  will  bring  about  an  event,  which 
all  the  skill  and  foresight  of  the  Politician,  with  all 
nis  learned  theory  of  checks  and  balances  would  be  ua- 
ible  to  accomplish. 

But  these  associations  for  the  mutual  defence  and 
protection  of  tliose,  who  were  determined  to  oppose 
the  usurped  authority  of  the  British  Parliament^  wei^ 
not  the  only  associations  whose  consequeiices  werfe 
likely  to  be  severely  felt  by  the  British  governmetti. 
Societies  were  formed  in  all  the  Col6nies,  including 
females^  as  well  as  males,  of  the  highest  rank  and 
fashion,  who  resolved  to  forego  all  the  luxuries  of  life 
sooner  than  be  indebted  for  them  to  the  commerce  of 
England,  under  the  restrictions  imposed  np6tk  it  hj 
Parliament.  These  Societies  denied  themselves  the 
use  of  any  foreign  articles  of  clothing— <;ai*ding,  spin- 
ning, and  weaving,  became  the  daily  employment  of 
ladies  of  fashion — Sheep  were  forbiddeVi  to  be  used 
as  food,  lest  there  should  not  be  found  k  sufficieint 
supply  of  wool;  and  to  be  dressed  in  a  suit  of  home- 
spun  was  to  possess  the  surest  means  of  popular  dis- 
tinction. And  so  true  were  these  patriotick  8ocieti0s 
tm  their  mutual  compact^  that  thelftritish  metchants  and 
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manufacturers  soon  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  unit- 
jog  with  the  Colonies  in  petitioning  Parliament  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  law.  Artificers  and  manufacturer9 
in  £ngland  were  left  without  employment^  and  thrown 
upon  the  charities  of  the  publick;  for  even  at  that 
«arly  day  this  class  of  people  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
■ure^  dependent  on  the  Colonial  consumption  for  their 
sapport.  The  warehouses  of  the  merchants  were,  for  the 
same  reasons,  filled  with  unsaleable  goods    and  the 
table  of  the  Minister  was  soon  loaded  with  petitions 
and  remonstrances  from  all  the  large  towns  in  the 
Kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time  a  serious  disagreement  had  taken 
place  between  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  some  of 
whom  had  proved  more  refractory  on  several  occasions, 
than  his  Majesty  was  disposed  to  submit  to,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  they  should  be  discarded.   But  in  order 
to  form  another  Administration,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  overtures  either  to  Mr.  Pitt  or  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  two  Opposi- 
tion parties.     With  a  view  to  souud  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
friends,  the  duke  of  Cuml)erland  early  in  the  year 
i7B5f  waited  upon  Lord  Temple  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  by  his  Majesty's  command,  and  requested  to 
know  upon  what  conditions,  his  Lordship,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  their  friends,  would  be  willing  to  engage  in  his 
.iJMajesty's  service.     Mr.  Pitt  immediately,  and  with 
-T«ome  warmth,  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  St 
'^B.mes^a  provided  he  could  carry  the  Constitution  along 
-^th  him. 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  reply,  however,  which  his 

JAajesty  looked  for,  and  the  conference  ended  without 

an  arrangement — very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 

Grenville,  who^  being  now  acquainted  with  the  design 
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of  his  Majesty  to  get  rid  of  him^  and  trnsting  to  the 
difficulty  of  his  forming  any  other  Cabinet^  broke  out 
into  open  hostility  with  the  Gourt^  and  insisted  upon 
flie  dismission  of  all  the  King's  friends. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Grennlle,  in  all 
which  he  was  aided  and  supported  by  the  iJuke  of 
Bedford^  determined  his  Majesty  to  make  a  second 
effort  of  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  for  tliie 
purpose  he  and  Lord  Temple  were  commanded  to  wait 
upon  the  King  on  the  S5th  of  June.  This  second  ef- 
fort,  however,  ended  with  no  better  success  than  the 
first — ^Mr.  Pitt  and  his  brother  still  insisting  upon  a 
total  change  of  men  and  measures,  and  the  King  with 
equal  pertinacity  refusing  to  discharge  his  friends. 

His  Majesty  was  now  compelled,  as  a  last  resort^ 
to  open  a  negociation  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle^ 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in 
which  his  royal  highness  was  successful.  By  tiie  ar- 
rangement now  made,  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle 
chose  for  himself  the  sinecure  of  Lord  Privy  Seal — 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  a  man  of  in- 
flexible integrity,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. Lord  Winchester  took  the  place  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  as  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Heak 
were  given  to  the  young  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Gene- 
ral Conway,  who  had  so  nobly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Colonies,  on  the  motion  to  tax  them.  The  other 
places  remained  as  they  were. 

The  Parliament  was  convened  on  the  14th  of  Jann- 
ary  17669  and  the  speech  of  his  Majesty  to  the  two 
houses  clearly  evinced  the  different  principles  of  the 
men  who  now  formed  his  Cabinet,  from  those  of  his 
fwmer  Ministers.    He  declared  in  this  speech  <^  his 
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:£nn  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  Parliament^ 
vhich  would,  he  doubted  not,  guide  them  to  such  sound 
and  prudent  resolutions,  as  might  tend  at  ouce  (o  pre- 
serve the  constitutional  rights  of  the  British  Legisla- 
tore  over  the  Colonies ;  and  to  restore  to  them  that  har- 
"Bioay  and  tranquillity  which  have  lately  been  inter* 
mpted  by  disorders  of  the  most  dangerous  nature. 
He  said,  he  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  assertitm  nf 
Itgal  authoritj/f  the  preservation  of  il\e  liberties  of  all 
his  subjects^  the  equity  and  good  order  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  concord  and  prosperity  of  all  parts  of 
his  dominions/' 

On  the  motion  for  an  Address  to  the  King,  the  sen- 
timentfl  of  the  House  on  the  measured  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, and  particularly  on  the  Stamp  Act,  were 
^ven  boldly  and  freely.     Mr.  Pitt,  that  unrivalled 
^Statesman  and  incorruptible  patriot,  that  friend  of 
liberty  and  of  equal  rights,  was  the  first  to  offer  his 
seDtiments  on  the  state  of  afiAirs.     He  began  by  pro- 
noancing  every  measure  of  the  late  Ministers  wrong, 
and  honestly  professing  his  want  of  confidence  in  the 
jresent  Ministers.  He  acknowledged  them  to  be  men 
of  fair  characters  and  of  Whig  principles,  but  he  was 
ifraid  he  could  discover  some  traces  of  an  overruling 
itfiuence.  ^"'It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  (said  he,) 
since  I  have  attended  in  Parliament :  w  hen  the  reso- 
lution was  taken  in  this  House  to  tax  America,  I  was 
ill  in  bed.     If  I  could  have  endured  to  have  been  car- 
ried in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the  agitation  of  my  mind 
for  the  consequences,  I  would  have  solicited  some  kind 
^^d  to  have  laid  me  down  on  this  fioor  to  have  borne 
^y  testimony  against  it.     It  is  mt)  opinion^  that  this 
kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  Colo- 
^i^9.    At  the  same  time,  1  assert  the  authority  of 
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this  Kingdom  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  every 
circumstance  of  government  and  legislature  whatso- 
ever. Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legis- 
lative power ;  the  taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant 
of  the  Commons  alone.  The  concurrence  of  the  Peei^t 
and  of  the  Grown  is  necessary  only  as  a  form  of  law. 
This  House  represents  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 
When  in  this  House  we  give  and  grants  therefore^  we 
g^ve  and  grant  what  is  our  own^  but  can  we  give  and 
grant  the  property  of  the  Commong  of  Jbnerica?  Ji 
is  an  absurdity  in  terms.  There  is  an  idea  in  some^ 
that  the  Colonies  are  virtually  represented  in  this 
House.  I  would  fain  know  hy  whom?  The  idea  of 
virtual  representation  is  the  most  contemptible  that 
ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man :  it  does  not  de- 
serve a  serious  refutation.  The  Gommcms  in  Ame- 
rica, represented  in  their  several  Assemblies^  have 
invariably  exercised  this  constitutional  right  of  givii^ 
and  granting  their  own  money ;  they  would  have  been 
slaves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it.  At  the  same  time 
this  Kingdom  has  ever  professed  the  power  of  legiii- 
lative  and  commercial  control.  The  Colonies  ac- 
knowledge your  authority  in  all  things^  with  the  ^oj^ 
exception  that  you  shall  not  take  their  money  -out  of 
iheir  pockets  without  their  consent.  Here  WQul4  I 
draw  the  line — quam  ultra  citraque  nequit  consifitere 
rectum.^^ 

A  profound  silence  of  some  minutes  succeed^  thj^ 
epeech  of  Mr.  Pitt.  No  one  appeared  inclined  to  ti^e 
ihe  part  of  the  late  Ministers^  or  to  rouse  the  Upa 
which  lay  basking  in  the  eye  of  the  great  Commoner 
who  had  just  sat  down.  At  length  Mr.  Grenville  him- 
self, the  obstinate  author  of  all  the  mischief^  that 
thw  so  loudly  threatened  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
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the  whole  timpire^  rose  in  defence  of  the  measures  of 
his  administration.  He  said^  that  the  tumults  in  Ame- 
Hca.  bordered  on  open  rebellion ;  and  that  if  the  doc- 
trine promulgated  that  day  were  confirmed^  he  feared 
they  would  lose  this  name  to  take  that  of  revolution. 
fie  said^  that  taxation  was  a  branch  of  the  sovereign 
power^  which  had  been  frequently  exercised  over  those 
who  were  never  represented^  and  instanced  the  East 
India  Company^  the  Palatinate  of  Chester^  and  some 
others.  Re  asserted,  that  no  one  had  questioned  the 
right,  when  he  proposed  to  tax  America.  (In  this^ 
however^  Mr.  Grenville  was  mistaken,  for  General 
Conway,  now  Secretary,  had  expressly  denied  the 
right,  on  that  occasion.)  ^<  Protection  and  obedience 
(said  he)  are  reciprocal ;  Great  Britain  protects  Ame- 
rica, America  is  therefore  bound  to  yield  obedience. 
If  not,  tell  me,  when  were  the  Americans  emancipat- 
ed? The  seditions  spirit  of  the  Colonies  owes  its  birth 
to  the  factions  in  this  House.  We  were  told  we  trod 
on  tender  ground,  we  were  bid  to  expect  disobedi- 
ence :  what  is  this  but  telling  America  to  stand  out 
against  the  law?  to  encourage  their  obstinacy  with 
the  expectation  of  support  here  ?  Ungrateful  people  of 
mSmerica !  The  nation  has  run  itself  into  an  immense 
debt  to  give  them  protection ;  bounties  have  been  ex- 
tended to  them ;  in  their  favour  the  Act  of  Navigation, 
that  palladium  of  the  British  commerce,  has  been  re- 
laxed :  and  now  that  they  are  called  upon  to  contri- 
bute a  small  share  towards  the  publick  expense,  they 
renounce  your  authority,  insult  your  officers,  and  break 
out,  I  might  almost  say,  into  open  rebellion. ^^ 

Thus  weak  and  laboured  was  Mr.  Grenville's  vin- 
dication of  himself  and  his  measures.  His  whole 
speech  was  but  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  urged 
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by  Mr.  Charles  TowDsend  on  a  former  occasion^  and 
of  wliat  had  heeu  so  ably  refuted  by  Colonel  Barrt. 
The  truth  is  tbat  Mr.  Grenville  though  an  honest  mna, 
and  tn<lii!4trious  in  all  that  concerned  the  details  of  bii- 
gineKs,  was  weak,  conceited  and  prejudiced.  Too  im- 
patient  of  contradiction  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tiuii.  he  peritiflted  in  errour,  until  he  was  too  deejilj 
enveloped  in  the  obscurity  of  his  own  reasoning  to  see 
the  truth  when  it  was  presented  to  him.  He  had  per- 
suaded him.self  that  the  Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax 
the  Colonics,  and  he  knew  that  a  revenne  thiu  deriv- 
ed would  relieve  the  people  at  home  from  the  pressure 
of  :i  lieavy  burden ;  but  he  forgot  that  the  people  of 
the  rnlaiiie«i  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  natioD,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  he  made  them  suffer^  he  brought 
distress  upon  the  whole.  His  policy  was  too  shdH- 
siglited  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  the  reactUm 
that  must  necessarily  take  place. 

Mr.  Grenville  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when 
Mr.  Pittagiiin  rose  to  reply — ^butthe  rules  of  the  House 
forbidding  him  to  speak  twice  on  the  same  motioD,  he 
was  called  to  Order,  and  was  reseating  himself  in  obe- 
dience to  the  call,  his  countenance  bearing  the  strong 
and  varied  emotions  of  indignation,  reaentmeut,  aad 
contempt,  when  the  loud  and  repeated  cry  of '  Go  on*  in- 
duced him  oticc  more  to  take  the  floor.  He  thus  addness- 
sed  himself  tu  the  Speaker — «'  Sir,  a  charge  is  broii|^t 
againstgeutlemcnsittingin  this  House,  foraying  birth 
to  sedition  in  America.  The  freedom  with  which  they 
have  spoken  their  sentiments  against  this  unhappytSet, 
is  impnted  to  them  as  a  crime ;  but  the  imputation  shall 
not  discourage  me.  It  is  a  liberty  which  I  hope  no 
gentleman  will  he  afraid  to  exercise  ;  it  is  a  liberty  by 
which  the  gentleman  who  calumniates  it  might  have 
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|iTofited.  He  ought  to  have  desisted  from  his  project. 
We  are  told  America  is  obstinate — America  is  almost 
in  open  rebellion.  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  re- 
sisted  f  three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feel- 
ing9  of  liberty,  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all 
the  rest.  I  came  not  here  armed  at  all  points  with  law 
cases  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  with  the  statute  book 
doubled  down  in  dog^s  ears  to  defend  tlie  cause  of  liber- 
ty ;  [[alluding  to  Mr.  Grenville's  having  read  several 
statutes  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  as  precedents  for 
taxation  without  representation]  but  for  the  defence  of 
liberty  upon  a  general,  constitutional  principle — it  is 
a  ground  on  wliich  I  dare  meet  any  man.  I  will  not  de- 
bate points  of  law  : — ^but  what  after  all  do  the  cases  of 
Chester  and  Durham  prove,  but  that  under  the  most 
arbitrary  reigns,  Parliament  were  ashamed  of  taxing 
a  people  without  their  consent,  and  allowed  them  re- 
presentatives ?  A  higher  and  better  example  might  have 
been  taken  from  Wales  ;  that  principality  was  never 
taxed  by  Parliament  till  it  was  incorporated  with  En- 
gland. We  are  told  of  many  classes  of  persons  in 
this  Kingdom  not  represented  in  Parliament ;  but  are 
they  not  all  virtually  represented  as  Englishmen  with- 
in the  realm  ?  Have  they  not  the  option,  many  of  them 
at  least,  of  becoming  tlicmsclves  electors  ?  Every  in- 
habitant of  this  kingdom  is  necessarily  included  in  the 
general  system  of  representation.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  more  are  not  actually  represented.  The  honoura- 
ble gentleman  boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America — Are 
not  these  bounties  intended  finally  for  tiie  benefit  of  this 
Kingdom  ?  If  they  are  not,  he  lias  misapplied  the  na- 
tional treasures.  I  am  no  courtier  of  America — 1  main- 
tain that  Parliament  has  a  right  to  bind,  to  restrain 
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America.  Onr  legislative  power  over  the  Colonies 
is  sovereign  and  supreme.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man tells  us^  he  understands  not  the  difference  be- 
tween internal  and  external  taxation ;  but  surely  there 
ig  a  plain  distinction^  between  taxes  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  revenue,  and  duties  imposed  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce.  ^  When,'  said  the  honourable 
gentleman,  ^were  the  Colonies  emancipated?'  At 
what  time,  say  I  in  answer,  were  they  made  slaves  ? 
I  speak  from  accurate  knowledge  when  I  say,  that  the 
profits  to  Gh*eat  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  Colonies, 
through  all  its  branches,  is  two  millions  per  annum. 
Tliis  is  the  fund  which  carried  you  triumphantly 
through  the  war ;  this  is  the  price  America  pays  you 
for  her  protection ;  and  shall  a  miserable  financier  come 
with  a  boast  that  he  can  fetch  a  pepper-corn  into  the 
Exchequer,  at  the  loss  of  millions  to  the  ration  ?  I 
know  the  valour  of  your  troops — I  know  the  skill  of 
your  officers — I  know  the  force  of  this  country ;  but  in 
such  a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazardous.  Ame-* 
rica,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man  :  she 
would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  State^  and  ptdl  down 
the  Constitution  with  her.  Is  this  your  boasted  peace  ? 
Not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  but  to 
sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen?  The 
Americans  have  been  wronged — they  have  been  driv- 
en to  madness  by  injustice.  Will  you  punish  them 
for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned  ?  No  :  let  this 
country  be  the  first  to  resume  its  prudence  and  tem- 
per; I  will  pledge  myself  for  the  Colonies,  that,  on 
their  part,  animosity  and  resentment  will  cease.  The 
system  of  policy  I  would  earnestly  exhort  Great  Bri- 
tain to  adopt,  in  relation  to  America,  is  happily  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  a  favourite  poet : 
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"Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind. 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind ; 
Let  bII  her  ways  be  unconfiii'd. 
And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  nund." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the  Hoasa 
he  a  few  words  what  is  realty  my  opinion.  It  is,  That 
ike  Stamp  <Act  he  repealed  absolutely,  totally, 
and  immediately." 

After  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  an  Address  was 
concluded,  Mr.  Grenville  made  an  unsuccessful  mo- 
tion that  the  Stamp  Act  akouid  be  enforced — a  majo- 
rity of  J40  rising  against  him.  This  division  suffici- 
ently showed  the  temper  of  the  House ;  aad  the  re- 
fusal to  enforce  the  law  was  hailed  as  a  happy  indi> 
catioQ  that  the  Ministry  intended  its  repeal.  Nume- 
rous papers  relative  to  American  affairs  had  been,  by 
his  Majesty's  orders,  laid  before  Parliament  at  the 
opening  of  the  ses^iiun,  and  the  reading  of  them  now 
occupied  the  whole  of  their  time.  The  petition  from 
the  Congress  at  New- York  was  not  allowed  to  be 
read,  the  Parliament  having  denied  their  authority  to 
assemble  for  the  purpo>"'  alleged.  Various  other  pe- 
titions however,  as  welt  from  the  Colonies  as  from  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  interests  of  the  Kingdom, 
all  tending  to  the  same  point,  received  due  and  pa- 
tient attention.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  on  Ame- 
rican affairs.  Doctor  Franklin,  whose  political  integrity 
and  moral  worth  were  alike  duly  estimated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  Was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
and  freely  questioned  upon  mauy  important  topicks. 
The  answers  which  he  gave  fully  comfirmed  the  new 
Ministers  in  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  their 
intention  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act;  and 
a  Bill  for  that  purpose  was  on  the  8Sd  of  February 
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brought  in  by  General  Conway^  the  same  wlio  had  so 
boldly  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  impose  it  in 
the  first  instance. 

The  debate  on  this  motion  lasted  until  3  o'clock  in 
the  moi*ning^  and  never  was  there  a  debate  which  ex- 
cited more  warmth  of  interest,  or  more  vehemence?  'of 
opposition.  The  lobbies  of  the  House  were  crowd- 
ed with  the  manufacturers  and  traders  of  the  King- 
dom, whose  anxious  countenances  plainly  showed  that 
their  fates  hung  upon  the  issue.  A  division  at  length 
being  called  for,  275  rose  in  support  of  the  motion, 
and  167  against  it — ^thus  was  the  misery  of  the  nation 
for  a  while  averted,  in  despite  of  all  the  speculators 
and  augurs  of  political  events,  (to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Burke)  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  old  mercenary 
Swiss  of  the  state,  and  in  defiance  of  the  whole  embat- 
tled legion  of  veteran  pensioners  and  practised  instru- 
ments of  Court. 

So  ungovernable  were  the  transports  of  the  people, 
on  hearing  this  vote  of  the  House,  and  so  firmly  were 
they  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  owed 
their  deliverance  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that  their  gratitude  knew 
no  bounds;  and  when  he  appeared  at  the  door,  (as 
Ihe  eloquent  writer,  just  quoted,  has  told  us)  ^^  they 
jumped  upon  him,  like  children  on  a  long  absent  fa- 
ther. They  clung  about  him  as  captives  about  their 
redeemer.  All  England  joined  in  his  applause.  Nor 
did  he  seem  insensible  of  the  best  of  all  earthly  re- 
wards, the  love  and  admiration  of  ffis  fellow-citizens. 
Hope  elevated,  and  joy  brightened  his  cresf 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  the  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
was  more  obstinate  than  it  had  been  in  the  other  House. 
Lord  Bute  took  upon  himself  to  declare  that  it  was 
not  the  wish  of  his  Majesty ,  that  the  law  should  be  re- 
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pealed.  Some  of  the  noble  Diikes,  and  the  whole 
Bench  of  Bishops^  were  for  forcing  the  Americans  to 
submit^  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Bill  was  noblj 
supported  by  Lord  Camden^  the  Marqnis  of  Rocking- 
ham^ and  some  others.  Lord  Camden  declared^  that 
the  inseparability  of  taxation  and  representation  was 
a  position  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature — ^that  it  was 
in  fact  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature — ^that  no  man 
had  a  right  to  take  another's  property  from  him  with- 
out his  consent.  '^^  Whoever  attempts  to  do  it  (said 
the  noble  lord)  attempts  an  injury;  whoever  does  it 
commits  a  robbery." 

In  consequence  of  Lord  Bute's  declaration^  his  Ma- 
jesty was  waited  upon,  and  requested  to  impart  his 
wishes  to  the  noble  Lords.     His  reply  showed^  that 
Thowever  he  might  have  seemed  to  yield  to  the  plans 
-of  his  new  Ministers^  his  old  favourite  had  but  too 
well  interpreted  his  secret  feelings,  when  he  averred 
"^hat  the  repeal  of  the  Act  was  contrary  to  his  Majesty's 
ishes.  He  did  not  desire,  he  said,  that  it  should  be 
nforced,  unless  it  could  be  done  without  bloodshed. 
Opposition  being  at  length  wearied  out — the  Lords 
nd  the  Bishops  having  both  entered  their  protests — 
nd  a  sort  of  compromise  having  been  made  by  a  Z>g- 
laratory  Act  asserting  the  power  and  right  ofCh*eat 
'ritain  to  bind  the  Colonies  in  all  cases  whatever — 
lie  vote  was  taken  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  the  re- 
eal  carried  by  a  majority  of  34. — 10.5  having  voted 
w  it,  and  71  against  it.     His  Majesty  appeared  in 
the  House  on  the  following  day,  and  gave  his  assent. 
The  great  joy  which  this  event  occasioned,  was 
manifested  in  London  by  splendid  illuminations,  and 
by  decorating  all  the  ships  in  the  Thames  with  flags. 
In  America,  the  intelligence  was  received  with  accla- 
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mations  of  the  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  gratitude  by 
all  classes  of  people.  Publick  thanksgivings  were  of- 
fered up  in  all  the  churches.  The  resolutions  which 
had  been  passed  on  the  subject  of  importations,  were 
rescinded,  and  their  trade  with  the  Mother  Country  was 
immediately  renewed,  with  increased  vigour.  The 
homespun  dresses  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  were 
given  to  the  poor,  and  once  more  they  appeared  clad 
in  the  produce  of  foreign  looms. 

When  the  Act  repealing  the  Stamp  Act  was  trans- 
mitted to  America,  General  Conway,  the  Secretary, 
accompanied  it  with  a  circular  letter  to  the  several  Go- 
vernours,  in  which  he  most  affectionately  endeavoured 
to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  people,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  firmly  insisted  upon  a  proper  reverence  for 
the  Government.  When  the  Governour  of  Virginia 
communicated  this  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  they 
unanimously  voted  a  statue  to  the  King — ^The  Assem- 
bly  of  Massachusetts,  with  more  discrimination,  voted 
a  letter  of  thanks,  where  thanks  were  more  due— to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  circular  letters  to  the 
several  Governours,  General  Conway  wrote  a  separate 
and  distinct  letter  to  Governour  Bernard  of  Massa- 
chusetts— in  which  he  says  :  "  Nothing  will  tend  more 
effectually  to  every  conciliating  purpose,  and  there  is 
nothingthereforel  have  in  command  more  earnestly  to 
require  of  you,  than  that  you  should  exert  yourself  in 
recommending  it  strongly  to  the  Assembly,  that  full 
and  ample  compensation  he  made  to  those  who,  from 
the  madness  of  the  people,  have  suffered  for  their  acts 
ofdeferenceto  the  British  Legislature."  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  strange  and  extraordinary  ground  to  be  taken 
by  the  Minister — his  intentions  were  evidently  of  the 
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purest  nature — ^be  was  desirous  of  maintaining  the  hon- 
our of  the  King  and  the  Government ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly neither  politick  nor  conciliatory,  to  make  this 
demand  for  reparation,  for  violences  so  lately  commit- 
ted against  the  authority  of  that  very  government,  and 
of  the  people  who  committed  them,  because  they  denied 
that  authority.  By  repealing  the  Stamp  Act,  the  cause 
of  these  violences  were  virtually  acknowledged  to  be 
just  and  defensible,  and  the  people  against  whom  the 
outrages  were  committed  were  in  like  manner  acknow- 
ledged to  have  deserved  them,  at  least  from  those  by 
whom  they  were  committed.  If  any  reparation  then 
was  thought  necessary,  it  should  have  proceeded  from 
the  government  in  whose  favour  the  outraged  individu- 
als stood  forth,  and  not  from  the  government  under 
whose  sanction  the  outrage  was  done — in  as  much  as 
that  government  had  been  declared  to  be  rights  in  the 
very  instrument  which  called  upon  it  to  repair  a  wrong. 
And  it  was,  undoubtedly,  the  intention  of  the  Secreta- 
ry, that  the  act  of  reparation  should  appear  to  come  as 
a  voluntary  offering  from  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  not  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Ring.  His  letter  to  the  Governour  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  private  and  confidential,  and  if 
the  same  spirit  of  cordial  reconciliation  had  actuated 
the  Governour,  that  it  was  manifest  animated  the  Mi- 
nister, it  would  have  been  in  his  power  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Legislature  to  adopt  his  re- 
eommendation.  But  Governour  Bernard  was,  unfor- 
tunately, too  much  a  friend  to  the  political  pandemo- 
nium of  Carleton  House,  to  move  an  inch  towards  re- 
ciprocal concession  with  the  Colonies,  or  to  obtain  that 
by  persuasion,  which  he  thought  it  in  his  power  to 
force  from  them  by  coercion.     In  his  speech  there- 
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fere  ml  the  opening  of  the  General  Coort  in  Massacha- 
setts  in  Jnne  1766,  he  assumed  a  tone  of  haughtlDess 
and  reproach*  Tery  different  from  the  temper  of  the 
letter  under  the  authority  of  which  he  acted. 

He  said  that  the  jiuif  tee  and  humaniti/  o{  the  requi- 
sition were  so  forcible  they  could  not  be  controvert- 
ed, and  that  the  aMihoritg  from  which  it  came  ought 
to  preclude  all  doubts  about  complying  with  it.  He 
added,  ^^  both  the  business  and  the  time  are  most  cri- 
tical— ^let  me  entreat  you  to  recollect  yourselves,  and 
to  consider  well  what  you  are  about — Shall  the  pri- 
vate interests,  passions,  or  resentments  of  a  few  men, 
deprive  the  whole  people  of  the  great  and  manifold 
advantages  which  the  favour  and  indulgence  of  their 
King  and  his  Parliament  are  now  preparing  for  them? 
Surely,  after  his  Majestjj^s  commands  are  known,  the 
very  pei*sons  who  have  created  the  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions I  now  endeavour  to  combat,  will  be  the 
first  to  remove  them." 

This  was  surely  the  most  improper  time  which  his 
Excellency  could  have  fixed  upon,  and  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable style  which  he  could  have  chosen,  to  en- 
force the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary.  He  should 
have  waited  until  some  of  the  citizens  who  had  suf- 
fered by  the  outrages  of  the  populace — mob,  it  could 
not  be  called,  for  the  multitude  who  joined  in  the  vio- 
lent expressions  of  their  resistance  to  the  law,  em- 
braced the  first  men  of  the  town — he  should  have 
waited,  we  say,  until  some  of  these  sufferers  petition- 
ed for  reparation — or  he  should  have  procured  them 
to  petition,  by  promises  of  redress.  It  would  then 
have  been  time  enough,  if  he  saw  a  disposition  in  the 
General  Court  to  withhold  relief,  to  have  recommend- 
ed their  compliance,  as  an  acceptable  act  of  loyalty  to 
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^isMajesty.  It  could  never  have  been  the  intention 
«j/  his  Majesty  to  command  the  General  Court  tu  open 
^Jie  purse  of  the  Colony,  so  soon  after  it  had  heen  legal- 
^  J  put  i;eyon(l  his  authority,  hy  a  formal  repeal  of  the 
"previous  tax  upon  it.  Norcould  Mr.  Secretary  Conway 
fcave  contemplated  such  an  use  as  the  Goveruour  chose 
to  make  of  his  separate  Despatch, 

The  Genera!  Court  as  well  as  the  whole  people  of 
"*he  Province,  were  at  this  time  well  disposed  to  listen 
"to  conciliatory  language  from  the  Governmeql  or  any 
«f  its  agents.    Bnt  tliey  were  too  trerahlingly  alive  to 
^heir  own  rights,    and  too  conscious  of  their  own 
■strength,  to  be  drilled  into  a  measure  which  implied 
».  want  of  faith  in  the  integrity  of  their  hearts  or  un- 
«ler!^tandings.     They  therefore  in  their  reply  to  the 
^oveniour's  speech,  addresi^  him  in  a  tone  at  once 
madigaaat  and  sarcastick.    They  tell  him  that  he  has 
lexceeded  the  authority  given  to  him  in  the  letter,  and 
plainly  bint  that  he  is  acting  as  the  tool  of  some  higher 
"Mpower.     '<If  this  recommendation  (said  they),  which 
Ijyour  Excellency  terms  a  requisition,  he  founded  on 
^30  much  justice  and  humanity  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
"fcroverted — if  the  authority  with  which  it  is  introduced 
^sliould  preclude  all  disputation  about-  complying  with 
^"ft;  we  should  he  glad  to  know  what  freedom  we  have 
im  the  case. — With  regard  to  the  rest  of  your  Excel- 
lency's speech,  (they  continue)  we  are  constrained  to 
olserve,  that  the  general  air  and  style  of  it  savour 
'nuch  more  of  an  act  of  free  grace  and  fardouy  than 
*rf  a  parliamentari/  address  to  the  two  Houses  of  As- 
MmJiy;  and  we  most  sincerely  wish  your  ExceUeecy 
luui  heen  pleased  to  reserve  it,  if  needful,  for  a  pro- 
clamation." 

VOL.    I  13 
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The  government  of  Great  Britain  could  not  httv# 
found  an  a^nt  less  qualified  to  foster  and  preserve  a 
spirit  pf  reconciliation  in  tl^e  Colonies^  than  his  Ex- 
cellency 0overnour  Bernard.  Ue  was  haughty^  mo- 
rose and  tyrannical^  and  seemed  to  t^e  delight  in 
thwarting  every  measure  qf  the  Assembly,  not  pro- 
posed by  his  immediate  friends  and  sub-agents. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Governour^  so  far 
from  subduing  the  spirits  of  what  was  called  the  Ame- 
rican party,  of  the  friends  of  Liberty,  irritated  tliem 
to  more  open  hostility,  and  brought  continual  accessi- 
ons to  their  numbers.  The  town  of  Boston  was  at 
this  time  represented  by  James  Otis  jun.  Thomas 
Cushingp  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock — men 
whose  subsequent  conduct  proved,  that  they  were  not 
to  be  driven  into  any  surrender  of  privilege.  It  wa» 
in  the  power  of  the  Governour  to  have  made  them  all 
fast  friends  of  the  King — but,  happily  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  country,  he  chose  by  every  petty  act  of 
opposition  to  their  jiatriotick  views,  to  alienate  their 
respect  and  affection,  and  confirm  them  in  the  gloriona 
title  of  champions  of  freedom.  At  the  meeting  of  the- 
Assembly,  Mr.  Otis  was  chosen  Speaker,  but  theGov- 
•mour  refused  to  confirm  the  choice — and  thus^  in- 
stead of  paving  the  way,  by  a  mere  act  of  courtesy, 
tor  the  gracious  reception  of  his  speech^  aroused  thai 
spirit  of  animosity  which  dictated  the  reply  just  quot- 
ed. He  in  like  manner  refused  to  sanction  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Council,  because  the  Grown  offioers  had 
been  left  out.  Hitherto  the  influence  of  the  Govem- 
our  over  the  Assembly  had  I^en  greatly  assisted  by 
the  secrecy  with  which  the  debates  of  that/ House 
had  been  carried  cm.  He  and  his  friends  might  pro- 
mise or  threaten^  without  f§ar  of  restraint  from  pub- 
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Ik^  indignation.  But  the  frieuds  of  liberty  were  now 
m  nomerons  in  the  House,  that  their  doors  were 
thrown  open  and  a  gallery  ordered  to  be  erected  for ' 
Ibe  accommttdation  of  their  fellow-citizens.  From  thig 
moment  the  Court  party  begin  to  decline,  and  the 
oanBe  of  tbe  people  to  acquire  additional  defenders. 

In  the  course  of  the  Session,  an  Act  was  passed 
granting  compensation  to  the  sufferers  in  the  late  riots, 
the  pridcipal  of  whom  wns  his  honour  the  Lieutenant 
Govemour.  But  this  act  was  accompanied  hy  a  decla- 
ration that  it  was  a  free  gift  of  tlie  Province,  and  not 
an  acknowledgment  of  tlie  justice  of  their  claim.  By 
dK  same  act  also  a  full  pardon  was  extended  to  the 
rioters — two  circumstances  which  gave  a  character 
lo  tbe  act  by  no  means  acceptable  to  tiis  Majesty. 

In  New  York  likewise  there  was  a  similar  spirit  vi' 
balf-way  accommodation  manifested.  The  Legisla- 
tare  by  a  voluntary  act,  granted  compensation  to  those 
who  had  suffered  f^  loss  of  property  in  their  adherence 
to  the  Stamp  Act  But  they  refused  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecation  tbe  Act  of  Parliament  for  quartering  his  Ma- 
jesty's troops  upon  them. 

The  people  of  (.'onnecticut  too,  tbough  they  heartily 
partook  of  tbe  general  rejoicings  at  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  showed  by  their  election  of  a  new  Oov- 
ernour  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  forgive  their 
former  one  for  his  acquiescence  in  the  requisitions  of 
that  odious  Act. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

Btpedl  of  the  Stamp  ^ct  produces  hut  a  short  calm — transactions  in 
Bnghmdr-^Mr.    Pitt    taken  into  the  JUinistry — the  strange 
mixture  in  his  ^dntints^o^um— -J!fr.  Townsend  made  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Eaxhequer — Mr.  PUt  accepts  the  title  and  dignities 
of  Bart  of  Chathawr-^Mr,  OrenviUe^s  Prohibitory  Act  against 
^eW'Vork — its  effects  upon  the  other  CoZcmic*-Hirrira^  of  Bri- 
ll^ troops  in  Boston— consequences  thereof — Mr.  Townsend^s 
pian  for  taxing  the  Colonies. — Effects  of  his  measures  upon  the 
Americans. — Death  of  Mr.  Toumsend^  and  appointment  of  Lord 
M\nih^-^LoTd  Chatham  resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Bristol^-'Lord  HUtsborough  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies^ — Besolutions  of  Boston  town  mcetings.^-^Circular  Let- 
ter of  the  Massachusetts  Assemblyj-^The  Fanner^ s  Letters. — 
Chivemour  Bernard  dissolves  the  Legislature — effects  of  this 
violence.^^'SeiTsure  of  Mr.  Hancock^s  stoop-^-^riot  in  consequence 
thereof. — Board  of  Trade  remove  from  Boston^-Meeting  at 
Faneuil  HaVU— Arrival  of  a  British  Squadron  and  two  Eegi-- 
menis  at  Boston.-^The  Govemour  quarters  them  in  Faneuil 
HalL^Resolutions  of  the  merchants.'-^LeUer  of  the  Philadel- 
phia merchants  to  their  agetits  in  London^^Revival  of  the  Sta- 
tute of  Henry  FUIj^^Besolutions  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesse»^-4he  Govemour  dissolves  thenw-^Other  Assemblies  also 
dissolved^^Conduct  of  Govemour  Bernard— 4iis  recall — and 
character^-^Different  conduct  of  Govemour  Bottetourt — Lord 
HiUsborough'^s  Circular.— Sentiments  of  the  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants on  his  conciliatory  proposition. 

The  universal  joy  which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple in  America^  as  well  as  in  England,  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  was  but  of  short  continuance.  In 
the  first  warmth  of  their  transports,  they  had  seemed 
to  forget  that  Great  Britain  had,  in  fact,  yielded  no- 
thing, or  scarcely  any  thing,  in  the  mere  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  so  long  as  tliey  continued  to  maintain  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  them.    This  right  they  ei- 
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ther  regarded  as  a  question  tbat  would  never  agaiil 
come  into  discnssion,  or  they  considered  the  conces- '  - 
ston  now  made  to  them  as  such  an  acknowledgment 
(rf*  their  power  and  inflaence,  that  they  did  not  fear  any 
serious  evil  from  its  exercise. 

Hut  they  were  not  Iodj^  sufiFcred  to  laltour  under  this 
deltision.  Tlie  measures  with  regard  to  the  Colonies, 
which  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Act  of  Re- 
peal, showed  that  the  Ministry  were  determined  to 
punish  them  for  former  disobedience,  and  coerce  them 
to  future  submission. — So  that  before  the  close  of  the 
year  ^766,  the  gloom  of  despondency  had  again  tak- 
en possession  of  the  faces  so  lately  brightened  with 
happy  anticipations  of  the  time  to  come.  In  every  Co- 
lony, something  occurred  to  mark  the  return  of  iliscon- 
tent.  Besides  the  progress  of  this  feeling  already  not- ' 
ed  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New- York,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  who  had  in  their  Spring 
Session  voted  a  statue  to  the  King^  and  an  obelisk  to 
several  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  in  December 
ef  this  year,  postponed  the  final  consideration  of  the 
resolnfion  until  the  next  session — which  amounted  in 
fact  to  a  strong  expression  of  their  altered  feelings. 
But  we  must  exculpate  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
and  his  Administration,  from  any  share  in  the  scheme 
of  oppression  which  we  are  now  to  develope. 

Lord  Rockingham  had  discovered,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  that  his  Majesty  had  not  ^ven  his  con- 
fidence to  the  Ministry  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and 
tiiat  he  was  still  under  the  influence  of  his  favourite, 
Lord  Bute.  As  a  mean  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  cor- 
niptingprogress  of  this  influence,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Whig  party  out  of  ser- 
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rice,  with  the  Whigs  who  were  now  in  the  Ministry^ 
and  for  tliis  purpose  held  a  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
Bat  this  extraordinary  man,  who  continued  to  feel  tlio 
same  scorn  of  the  Marquis  and  his  party,  which  he  had 
80  intemperately  expressed,  on  their  first  coming  into 
the  Ministry  upon  terms  that  he  thought  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  the  Whigs,  received  his  advances  with 
gireat  coldness.  Indeed  he  made  some  remark  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conference^  which  the  Marquis 
construed  to  imply  the  necessity  of  his  own  removal 
from  the  Treasury^  and  the  attempt  at  union  of  course 
failed. 

Lord  Bute,  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham and  his  Administration  altogether,  had  made  simi- 
lar  advances  to  Lord  Temple ;  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. That  nobleman  was  too  honfest  to  lend  himself 
to  the  corruptions  of  Lord  Bute,  even  though  his  broth- 
er formed  one  of  the  junto. 

The  secret  advisers  of  Carlton  House  had  in  the 
mean  time  determined  upon  a  change;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
was  once  more  ordered  to  wait  upon  the  King.  The 
meeting  took  place  on  the  ISth  of  July  1706^  and  hig 
Majesty  opened  the  negotiation  by  telling  Mr.  Pitt 
that  he  should  put  himself  altogether  into  his  hands, 
without  proposing  any  terms. — This  was  precisriy  the 
point  to  wliich,  six  months  before,  the  Americans^  if 
they  could  have  had  their  choice,  would  have  desired 
affairs  to  be  brought.  And  the  friends  of  the  Colonies 
had  certainly  every  thing  to  hope,  from  the  character 
and  former  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  first  thing  which  Mr.  Pitt  did  after  his  audi- 
ence with  the  King  was  to  send  for  his  Noble  brother- 
in-law— to  tell  him  of  the  plenary  powers  with  whidi 
his  Majesty  had  invested  him,  and  to  request  his  Lord- 
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^hip  to  lake  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  If  he  had 
stopped  here^  Lord  Temple  would  perhaps  have  felt 
BO  scruples  kt  accepting  the  place  offered  to  him — but 
he  presented  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  nances  for 
all  the  other  great  departments  of  the  government^ 
which^  besides  that  it  excluded  all  his  Lordship's  con- 
nexions^ too  plainly  indicated  tliat  he  was  not  to  come 
in  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  Mr.  Pitt^ 
or  the  latter  would  have  consulted  him  in  those  nomi- 
nations; and  apon  no  other  terms  would  the  pride  of 
hi9  Lmrdship  permit  him  to  come  in. 

Lord  Temple  said^  that  he  was  extremely  desirous 
of  conciliating  all  parties,  but  tliat  he  could  not  so  far 
forget  what  was  due  to  his  own  honour,  as  to  consent  ei- 
ther to  exclude  all  his  friends,  or  to  look  upon  Mr.  Pitt 
as  abmdule  nuuter. — ^Mr.  Pitt,  however,  was  not  to  be 
shaken  from  his  purpose.  No  man  loved  or  esteemed 
Lord  Temple  more  than  he  did,  but  that  esteem  did 
not  extend  to  his  Lordship's  family.  He  despised  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  dreaded  the  consequence  which  his  in- 
iuence  might  have  over  his  Lordship  in  the  new  ar- 
rangement—Lord Temple  withdrew  therefore,  highly 
irritatod  and  offended ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  went  on  to  com- 
plete his  new  scheme  of  a  Ministry  without  him. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  First  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  iiight  Ho- 
nourable Charles  Townsend  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  was  at  the  motion  of  this  latter 
gentleman,  that  the  Act  had  passed  some  time  before 
for  quartering  his  Majesty's  troops  on  the  people  of. 
New  York.  He  was  considered  as  a  man  of  brilliant 
talents,  but  of  no  solidity^-capricious,  insincere,  and 
full  of  intrigue.  Why  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  made 
choice  of  him  for  so  responsible  a  station^  it  is  diffi- 
<*ult  to  explain. 
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Ctenend  Conway  was  continued  in^his  post  of  Se- 
eretary  for  the  Northern  Department^  apd  Lord  Shel- 
bnme  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Richmond^  for  the  South- 
em.  Lord  Camden  was  made  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain^  and  the  EUirl  of  Northington^  President  of 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Pitt^  who  had  some  years  before  proudly  re- 
fused the  offered  honours  of  the  Peerage^  and  boasted 
that  he  was  one  of  the  people^  now  accepted  the  title 
and  dignities  of  £arl  of  Chatham — thus  taking  leave 
of  the  great  theatre  of  his  early  glories  and  deathless 
renown  as  a  Statesman^  to  take  a  seat  among  the  Peers 
of  the  Realm.  The  place  which  he  chose  for  himself 
in  the  new  Ministry  was  that  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Thus  was  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends  put  out 
of  service^  after  having  been  in  only  about  a  year ;  and 
thus  did  Mr.  .Pitt  use  the  unlimited  power  put  into  his 
hands,  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry.  The  for- 
mer retired  from  office  with  the  deserved  approbation 
of  the  whole  Kingdom-^the  latter  came  into  it  (it  may 
almost  be  said)  with  universal  reprobation.  His  accept- 
ance of  the  Peerage — his  ambition  to  be  the  sole  dictat- 
or in  the  new  arrangements — ^liis  abandonment  of  Lord 
Temple — ^and  the  injudicious  selection  which  he  had 
made  for  some  of  the  offices^  excited  a  popular  clamour 
against  him^  and  destroyed  that  confidence  which  the 
people  had  never  ceased  to  repose  in  the  great  Common- 
er— ^While  addresses^  and  letters  of  thanks^  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  from  every  part 
of  Great  Britain^  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  charged  by 
the  same  people  with  having  deserted  tlicir  cause.  This 
however  was  doing  injustice  to  the  motives  of  Lord 
Chatham — his  policy  was  not  changed  by  his  transfer 
to  the  House  of  Peers ;  but  he  had  soon  reason  to  regret 
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that  selflsh  ambition^  which  had  impelled  him  to  lean 
90  exclasively  upon  his  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry.  He  had  lost  his  popu- 
larity^  and  what  affected  him  still  more  nearly^  he 
had  lost  the  friendship  of  Lord  Temple,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  for  so  many  years  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
fraternal  intimacy  and  mutual  confidence.  He  saw 
strong  parties  of  opposition  daily  rising  up  against  him ; 
he  found  that  the  Ministers,  who  had  come  in  by  his 
appointment  and  whom  therefore  he  had  expected  to 
control  at  will,  acted  for  themselves  and  without  hii^ 
concurrence,  and  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  h^ 
found  himself  compelled  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  coali- 
tion with  men  whom  he  had  once  openly  accused  of 
every  species  of  corruption,  and  whom  he  even  now 
most  heartily  despised. 

These  were  circumstances  well  calculated  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Lord 
Chatham.  He  was  indeed  so  sensibly  affected  by 
them,  that  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline.  About 
this  period,  the  situation  of  his  Lordship  is  thus  de- 
picted by  the  eccentrick  General  Lee,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  King  of  Poland : — ^^  I  am  apt  to  agree 
with  the  majority  of  the  better  sort,  that  '  this  once 
noble  mind  is  quite  overthrown.^  Can  it  be  reconciled 
to  reason,  that  the  same  man  who  rendered  his  name 
so  iUustrious,  so  tremendous^  should  split  upon  rib- 
bands and  titles?  By  sinking  into  a  peerage^  his 
popularity  would  vanish  of  course.  I  recollect  youi' 
Majesty  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  that  there 
was  nothing  very  monstrous  in  his  acceptance  of  a 
peerage,  but  that  it  argued  a  senselessness  of  glory  to 
forfeit  the  name  of  Pitt  for  any  title  the  Kitig  could 
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bestow.  He  haa  fits  of  cryiiig^  starting^  and  every  ef^ 
feet  of  hysterics — ^' 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  the 
succeeding  year^  1737^  ^^^  founded  upon  the  intelli- 
gence received  from  New  York,  that  the  Assembly 
had  refused  to  take  measures  to  carry  into  effect,  the 
Act  for  providing  for  his  Majesty's  troops,  which  had 
been  quartered  upon  the  people  of  that  province.  A 
Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr  Grenville,  the  old  and 
steady  opposer  of  American  freedom,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  restrain  the  Assembly  and  Council  of 
New  York  from  passing  any  Act,  until  they  had  com- 
plied with  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  just  mentioned. 
This  Bill  received  the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
Ministers,  who  regarded  it  as  a  measure  at  once  dig- 
nified and  forbearing,  and  it  was  finally  passed.  The 
Legislature  of  New  York  were  frightened  into  im- 
mediate compliance ;  but  it  produced  a  different  effect 
in  the  other  Colonies.  They  saw  in  it  a  bold  and  dar- 
ing attack  upon  their  chartered  privileges — if  the  Par- 
liament of  England  felt  so  little  scruple  in  abolishing 
the  legislative  power  of  a  Colony,  they  might  with 
equal  indifference  attack  some  other  right  guarantied 
to  tliem  by  their  Charter,  and  in  the  end  adopt  the  ad- 
vice which  had  been  once  ^ven  by  Gtovernour  Ber- 
nard, and  abolish  the  Charter  itself. 

The  uneasiness  occasioned  by  this  prohibitory  Act 
was,  indeed,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  little  less 
than  that  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act;  and  their  fears 
were  still  further  increased  soon  afterwards  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  body  of  British  troops  in  Boston,  which 
were  falsely  and  hypocritically  said  to  have  been  dri- 
ven in  by  stress  of  weather.  They  arrived  during  the 
recess  of  the  Legislature^  and  the  Grovernour  and  his 
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T^cmncil  undertook  to  provide  for  their  support  oat  of 
the  publick  treasury.  The  conduct  of  the  troops  them- 
selves was  by  no  means  calculated  to  appease  the  ped- 
ple — on  the  contrary  it  tended  to  confirm  their  sus- 
picions^ that  the  alleged  cause  of  their  coming  into  Bos- 
ton was  an  insidious  fabrication.  When  the  Legisla- 
ture met  they  remonstrated^  in  their  usual  firmness 
and  dignity  of  manner,  against  the  appropriations  of 
the  publick  money  by  the  Grovemour :  and  the  Gov- 
emour,  with  his  usual  virulence  and  meanness,  wrote 
an  exaggerated  account  of  the  affair  to  the  Ministers 
at  home. 

These  measures  were  speedily  followed  by  othet^, 
of  a  character  still  more  odious  to  the  people  of  the 
Colonies.  Mr.  Charles  Townsend  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  session,  asserted  that  he  could  furnish  a 
plan  for  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  Colonies  with- 
out giving  them  offence.  This  extraordinary  decla- 
ration gave  so  much  delight  to  Mr.  Orenville,  and  was 
yet  regarded  by  him  as  so  problematical,  that  he  insist- 
ed upon  Mr.  Townsend's  giving  a  pledge  to  that  ef- 
fect, which  this  young  boaster  did  not  hesitate  to  do. 
The  venerable  General  Conway  listened  to  the  bar- 
gain  between  these  two  vain  and  conceited  Statesmen, 
this  'par  nobile  fratruniy  in  silence  and  amazement. 
Little  indeed  could  that  liberal  and  enlightened  Mi- 
nister credit  the  possibility  of,  in  any  manner,  taxing 
America,  without  rousing  the  indignation  of  her  spi- 
rited citizens. 

Sometime  in  June,  Mr.  Townsend  was  called  upon 
to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  he  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  imposing  duties  on 
glass,  painters'  colours,  tea^  and  paper,  imported  into 
the  Colonies.  To  this  another  was  added,  intended  to 
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ensure  the  execution  of  the  firsts  authorising  his  Ma- 
jesty  tq  appoint  a  Board  of  Trade  to  reside  in  the  Co- 
lonies;  and  to  give  them  such  orders  and  instructions 
ns  to  the  mode  of  carrying  the  law  into  effect,  as  he 
might  think  proper  from  time  to  time.  Besides  these 
two  Bills,  there  was  still  another  introduced,  to  try 
the  temper  of  the  Colonies ;  namely,  a  Bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  be  independent  of  all 
Colonial  regulations,  but  to  be  paid  from  Colonial  re- 
venuesy — ^this  Bill  also  settled  salaries  upon  the  Gov- 
emours.  Judges,  and  the  host  of  Crown  officers  that 
were  to  be  sent  from  the  Ministerial  stews  to  fatten 
upon  the  oppressions  of  the  Colonists  growing  out  of 
these  several  schemes  of  finance. 

These  were  the  unqffensive  schemes  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  pledged  himself  to  produce 
for  raising  a  revenue  in  America.  And  it  seems  they 
were  well  received  by  the  Parliament,  for  they  passed 
almost  without  opposition,  two  members  only  having 
risen  to  oppose  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  con- 
templated the  establishment  of  a  <:ivil  list  independ- 
ent of  the  people.  These  two  members  were  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Huske :  but  their  voices  were  too 
feeble  to  still  the  promptings  of  Ministerial  ambition. 
The  several  Bills  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  Sd 
of  July. 

The  effect  which  these  transactions  produced  in 
America  may  be  readily  conceived.  The  people  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  already  imtated  to  madness 
by  the  overbearing  and  insolent  conduct  of  the  British 
soldiery,  now  saw  all  their  hopes  of  accommodatio4 
blasted.  The  new  duties  were,  in  themselves,  of  tri- 
fling consideration,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been 
cheerfully  paid  by  the  Americans,  if  they  had  been 
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imposed  at  a  more  auspicious  time  and  season.  The 
Colonies  had^  indeed^  never  denied  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  control  their  commercial  regulations ;  and 
the  imposition  of  these  duties  could  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  regulation  of  commerce.  It  placed 
them  therefore  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  Having 
once  acknowledged  the  inherent  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  impose  port  duties^  and  having  heretofore  paid 
them  upon  several  articles  of  foreign  produce^  they 
could  not  consistently  deny  that  the  same  power  still 
existed.  On  the  other  hand  they  saw^  that  the  pre- 
sent object  of  Great  Britain^  was  widely  different 
from  that  which  had  led  to  the  imposition  of  the  for- 
mer duties — and  that' an  acquiescence  in  the  present 
insidious  scheme  of  taxation  would  only  lead  to  fur- 
ther and  still  more  oppressive  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry.  The  Board  of  Trade^  established  at 
Boston^  which  under  other  circumstances  would  have 
been  regarded  as  affording  facilities  to  their  trade^  was 
now  looked  upon  only  as  an  engine  put  into  operation 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  securing  submission 
to  the  new  restrictions,  and  the  members  of  that  body 
were  treated  with  insult  and  indignities,  wherever  they 
appeared. 

The  Americans  looked  with  astonishment  at  such 
a  system  of  policy  proceeding  from  a  Ministry  of 
which  Lord  Chatham  was  the  head.  They  found  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  artifice  now  practised  upon 
them,  with  their  ideas  of  his  Lordship's  character. — 
They  had  heretofore  regarded  him  as  a  friend  in  whose 
honest  and  liberal  principles  they  might  securely  tnist 
the  management  of  all  that  concerned  the  Colonies : 
but  here  was  a  melancholy  evidence  before  their  eyes 
of  the  insincerity  of  Ministerial  professions.     If  such 
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is  the  treatment  which  we  are  to  receive  from  those 
who  profess  to  be  our  friends,  said  they,  what  misery 
and  oppression  may  we  not  expect,  when  the  power 
shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  open  and  avowed  ene- 
mies.— ^But  in  justice  to  the  character  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham it  must  be  observed,  that  he  was  not  in  Parlia- 
ment during  any  part  of  the  time  that  these  measures  of 
Mr.  Townsend  were  under  discussion.  The  state 
of  his  health  was  such  as  not  only  to  detain  him  from  his 
seat  in  th^  House,  but  to  render  him  incapable  of  at- 
tending to  any  of  the  duties  of  his  high  station.  And  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  though  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Administration,  his  opinion  weighed  but  little 
with  the  men  whom  he  had  raised  to  power  along 
with  him. 

The  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Charles  Townsend^ 
from  whom  all  the  troubles  and  commotions,  that 
were  now  rapidly  spreading  through  the  Colonies^ 
originated,  did  not  live  to  witness  their  effects.  He 
died  in  September  1767^  &nd  was  succeeded  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Bfxchequer  by  Frederick  Lord  North, 
a  young  nobleman  who  was  then  but  little  known  in 
the  political  world,  but  who  will  be  found  to  make 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 
Very  soon  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  disgusted  with 
the  corrupt  influenoe  which  manifested  itself  in  every 
act  of  the  Court,  und  sick  of  the  political  world,  re- 
signed the  Privy  Seal,  which  was  immediately  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  It  was  thought 
necessary  about  the  same  time,  to  create  a  new  Of- 
fice— ^that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies'-^ 
which  was  given  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  a  circum- 
stance which  seemed  to  show  that  they  were  becom-> 
ing  a  more  important  object  of  consideration  than 
heretofore  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cabinet. 
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Iq  the  mean  time  the  Colonies  were  adopting  all 
the  peaceable  means  in  their  powei^  to  show  their  sense 
cf  the  wrongs  heaped  upon  them^  in  the  several  laws 
lately  passed;^  which  like  the  ghosts  of  Banquo's  posr 
terity  successively  appeared  to  blast  their  prospects 
of  happiness.  Petitions,  memorials,  and  remonstran- 
ces to  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  letters  to  the  in- 
dividual friends  of  America,  were  addressed  from  all 
the  le^latures ;  but  the  most  favourable  reply  which 
any  of  them  received  was  an  exhortation  to  suffer  with 
patience  and  in  silence.  To  suffer  tamely  and  with- 
out seeking  redress,  however,  was  not  the  character 
of  the  sturdy  sons  of  freedom  who  then  peopled  the 
Colonies.  They  entered  into  the  same  kind  of  reso- 
lutions of  non-importation  whose  effects  had  been  so 
severely  felt  by  the  traders  in  England,  under  the- 
Stamp  Act.  Boston,  as  before,  was  the  first  to  take 
the  lead.  At  a  town  meeting  held  in  October  it  was 
voted  that  measures  should  be  immediately  taken  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  domestick  manufactories^ 
by  encouraging  the  consumption  of  all  articles  of  Ame- 
rican manufacture.  They  also  agreed  to  purchase  no 
articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  but  such  as 
were  absolutely  indispensable.  Mr.  Otis  endeavour- 
ed to  combat  the  passage  of  these  resolutions  without 
effect.  They  were  made  known  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  concurred  in  by  large  majorities. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Boston ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  merchants 
themselves  entered  into  associations  to  import  nothing 
from  Great  Britain  but  articles  that  necessity  requir- 
ed. 

Early  in  the  succeeding  year  1768  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  resolved  upon  addressing  a  circular 
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letter  to  the  Legislatures  of  their  sister  Colonies.  la 
this  they  communicate  what  had  been  done  by  them- 
selves^ and  ask  cooperation^  assistance  and  advice  as 
to  the  measures  that  may  be  further  necessary  to  pro- 
cure relief.  The  letter  was  filled  with  expressions  of 
loyalty,  and  confidence  that  the  King  would  graciously 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  Most  of  the 
Colonial  Assemblies  replied  to  this  circular  in  terms 
of  approbation,  and  expressed  their  readiness  to  unite 
as  well  in  what  had  been  done,  as  in  whatever  might 
be  further  proposed  for  their  common  security  and 
welfare. 

This  spirit  o{  union  among  the  Colonies  was  greatly 
'  animated  and  encouraged  by  a  series  of  Essays  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper,  under  the  title  of  "  Letters  from  a 
farmer  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies/'  In  these  letters,  the  rights  of  the  Co- 
lonies were  ably  defended  and  most  eloquently  main- 
tained. They  were  read  and  republished  in  every 
Colony;  and  so  warm  was  the  admiration  which  they 
excited  in  Boston,  that  the  people  of  the  town  met  and 
voted  a  letter  of  thanks  to  their  patriotick,  enlighten- 
ed and  noble  spirited  author,  John  Dickinson,  Es- 
quire— a  name  then,  and  since,  dear  to  every  Ameri- 
can heart. 

Governour  Bernard  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  to 
the  new  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  his  usual  style 
of  exaggeration,  information  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature. — He  gave  his  Lordship 
to  understand,  that  the  resolution  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Circular  letter  had  been  obtained  by  unfair  means^ 
and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  real  sense  of  the  House 
— ^when  in  fact  it  had  been  carried  by  a  large  majo-  ' 
rity.    His  Lordship  replied  immediately  to  the  Gov- 
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i^mour's  commanicatioii,  and  directed  faim  to  require 
^3f  the  Legislature,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  forthwith 
to  rescind  that  resolution  under  penalty  of  being  dis- 
solved. To  the  other  Governours  he  addressed  a  note 
calling  upon  them  to  prevent  their  several  Assemblies 
from  taking  any  notice  of  the  Massachusetts  Circular^ 
and  ordering  them  also,  in  the  event  of  their  Assem- 
blies proving  refractory,  to  dissolve  them. 

Lord  Hillsborough  knew  but  little  of  the  people 
over  whose  destinies  he  was  set  to  preside,  when  he 
supposed  that  measures  of  such  violence  would  pro- 
duce a  happy  result.  If  he  had  recurred  to  the  lustory 
of  former  years,  his  Lordship  might  have  seen  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  people  proud  and  independent, 
as  the  people  of  his  native  island,  ready  to  sacrifice 
much  to  persuasive  kindness,  but  inflexible  to  compul- 
sion.— ^When  therefore,  the  letter  of  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough was  communicated  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  their  haughty  and  imperious  Govemour, 
they  replied  with  a  spirit  and  firmness  worthy  of  the 
patriots  of  New  England — that  even  if  they  were  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  Acts 
of  n  former  Hause,  it  was  impossible  to  rescind  a  re- 
solution which  his  excellency  could  not  but  know 
had  already  been  carried  into  full  effect,  and  now  ex- 
isted as  an  historical  fact.  "If,  (said  they,)  as  is  most 
probable,  by  the  word  rescinding  is  intended  the  pass- 
ing a  vote  in  direct  and  express  disapprobation  of  the 
measure  taken  by  the  former  House  as  illegal,  inflam- 
matory, and  tending  to  promote  unjustifiable  combina- 
tions against  his  Majesty's  peace,  crown  and  dignity, 
we  must  take  the  liberty  to  testify  and  publickly  de- 
clare that  we  take  it  to  be  the  native,  inherent,  and 
indefeasible  right  of  the  subject,  jointly  wid  severally, 
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to  petidcm  the  King  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  pre- 
vided  always,  that  the  same  be  done  in  a  decent,  du- 
tifttl,  lojal  and  constitutional  way,  without  tumult^ 
disorder,  and  confusion — If  the  votes  of  the  House  are 
to  be  controlled  by  the  directum  of  a  Minister ^  we  have 
Uft  lis  but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty.^^ — ^They  con- 
clude by  informing  his  Excellency  that  they  have 
voted  not  to  'rescind  the  resolution ;  and  to  show  him 
that  no  unfair  means  were  used,  of  which  they  had 
been  more  than  once  accused;  they  state  that  on  a 
division  of  the  question  there  were  ninety  two  nays^ 
and  only  seventeen  yeas.  This  amounted  in  fact  to 
an  unanimous  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
.phy  as  the  seventeen  who  voted  to  comply  with  the 
Minister's  demand,  were  the  mere  creatures  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  A.ssembly  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  Lord  Uillsborough,  in 
which  they  endeavoured  to  undeceive  his  Lordship^ 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  former  reso- 
hition  had  been  obtained. 

'  During  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  rescind,  Mr. 
Otis 9  wlio  had  on  many  previous  occasions,  shown 
something  like  a  disposition  to  submit  to  all  the  im- 
positions of  the  Parliament,  and  who  had  constantly 
opposed  any  thing  like  resistance  to  their  authority^ 
openly  avowed  his  change  of  opinion,  and  in  an  elo- 
quent speech  declared  that  it  was  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  not  the  Colonial  Legislatures  that 
otight  to  rescind  their  Acts. 

The  Govemour  was  true  to  his  threats,  and  on  the 
day  after  these  transactions,  he  appeared  in  the  House 
and  declared  the  Assembly  dissolved.  The  Grovem- 
ours  of  the  other  Colonies,  that  had  approved  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Massachusetts,  in  like  manner  dissolve^d 
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^tiieir  Aflsemblies  on  tlieir  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
<«rder8  of  Lord  Hillsborough. 

The  effect  of  these  violent  measures  was  to  draw 
closer  thebcHids  of  union  among  the  people^  and  to  ren- 
der their  resistance  more  stubborn  and  effectual.  As- 
sociations not  to  import  the  articles  upon  which  du- 
ties had  been  laid,  became  general.  Committees  were 
-established  in  all  the  Colonies  to  guard  against  in- 
fringements of  the  rules  by  which  their  associations 
were  boand.  The  people  every  where  nobly  resolv- 
ed te  suffer  any  privations  rather  than  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  paying  duties  upon  foreign  articles. 
Once  mope  the  looms  were  set  to  work— once  more  it 
became  the  pride  of  fashion  to  appear  in  domestick 
apparel;  and  once  more  the  delicate  question  of  Co- 
lonial dependencl^  and  connexion^  became  a  subject 
nf  investigation  in  numerous  political  Clubs. 

Thus  did  the  narrow  and  shortsighted  politicians 
who  composed  the  British  Cabinet,  while  they  fancied 
that  they  were  reducing  the  Colonies  to  humble  sub- 
mission, exdte  them  to  the  discussion  of  questions  in- 
finitely more  important,  than  ten  times  the  amount  of 
revenue  for  which  they  were  so  pertinaciously  contend- 
ing. It  was  natural  that  the  Colonies  should  be  led 
to  inquWe  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  allegiance 
to  the  parent  country — ^that  they  should  be  led  to  look 
at  the  nature  and  end  of  all  government,  and  by  seeing 
its  necessary  limitation^  to  see  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing the  Parliamentary  authority  over  the  Coloniefr-^ 
J[f  our  loyalty  to  the  King  must  be  called  in  question, 
(tiiey  argued,)  whenever  we  refuse  to  surrender  our 
chartered  rights  at  the  arbitrary  command  of  a  IVtinis- 
terial  tyrant — ^if  we  can  neither  petition  for  relief,  nor 
remonstrate  against  oppression,  when  our  dearest  pri- 
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yileges  ai*e  invaded,  without  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  his  Majesty,  and  the  odious  imputation  of  disaffec- 
tion to  his  governmentr— does  it  not  become  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  to  resist  I 
Such  were  the  sentiments  that  now  spread  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  remotest  part  of  the  Colonies.  While  the 
irritation  of  the  pnblick  mind  was  at  the  highest  in  Bos- 
ton, fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the  flame  by  the  seizure 
of  Mr.  Hancock^ s  Sloop  Liberty,  for  the  violation  of 
the  revenue  laws.  The  popularity  of  the  owner,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  active  friends  of  the  people,  ad- 
ded to  the  abhorrence  already  felt  for  the  officers  of  the 
Customs,  and  the  whole  board  of  Commissioners,  com- 
bined to  give  a  character  of  outrage  to  this  seizure  iu 
the  minds  of  the  people,  which  led  to  an  alarming  ri- 
ot. It  is  probable  if  the  Custom  House  Officers  bad 
shown  less  suspicion  of  the  people,  no  riot  would  have 
followed  the  seizure :  but  under  the  idea  that  the  sloop 
would  not  be  safe  at  the  wharf  under  the  custody  of 
one  of  their  officers,  they  had  solicited  aid  from  the 
ship  of  war  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  the  master  of 
which  very  injudiciously  ordered  the  sloop  to  be  cut 
from  her  fastenings  and  brought  under  the  guns  of  his 
ship.  It  was  to  prevent  this  removal  of  the  sloop  that 
the  mob  collected — many  of  the  Officers  were  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  scuffle,  and  the  mob  being  baffled 
in  their  attempts  to  retain  the  sloop  at  the  wharf,  re- 
paired to  the  houses  of  the  Collector,  Comptroller,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Customs,  where  they  committed 
many  acts  of  violence  and  injury  to  their  property. 
This  riotous  disposition  continued  for  several  days^ 
during  which  the  Commissioners  applied  to  the  €ro- 
vernour  for  assistance,  but  his  Excellency,  not  being 
able  to  protect  them^  advised  them  to  remove  from  Bos- 
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'^n.  They  did  so ;  and  retired,  first  on  board  the  Rom- 
mej  man  of  war,  and  then  to  Castle  William. 

The  Legislature  which  was  then  in  session,  appoint- 
fed  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Pro- 
duce, and  among  other  things  into  the  circumstances 
«f  this  riot.     After  extenuating  the  conduct  of  the  ri- 
oters by  the  enumeration  of  every  subject  of  provoca- 
tion^  they  recommended  a  Resolution  ^^  that  though 
the  extraordinay  circumstances  of  the  seizure  may  ex- 
tevuate  the  criminality y  yet  being  of  a  very  criminal 
nature^  and  of  dangerous  consequence,  the  two  Houses 
declare  their  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  them^ 
and  resolve  that  the  Governour  be  desired  to  direct  the 
Attorney-General  to  prosecute  all  persons  concerned 
in  the  said  riot,  and  that  a  proclamation  be  issued,  of- 
fering a  reward  for  making  discovery,  so  as  that  the 
rioters  and  abettors  may  be  brought  to  condign  pun- 
ishment."   This  resolution  seemed  to  come  from  the 
Legislature  as  an  act  of  policy,  and  not  as  an  evidence 
of  their  desire  to  punish v  the  rioters — for  they  well 
knew  that  no  grand  jury  could  be  found  to  lay  bills  of 
indictment  against  them.     The  whole  blame  of  the 
transaction  was  thrown  upon  the  Commissioners  tliem- 
selves,  who  were  formally  accused  by  the  Council,  in 
SL  letter  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  of  having  seized  the 
sloop  with  the  express  design  of  raising  a  disturbance. 
They  further  assured  his  Lordship,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  quitted  the  town  without  necessity,  and  had 
thus  raised  an  unfounded  imputation  against  the  peace- 
able and  orderly  conduct  of  his  Majesty^s  loyal  sub- 
jects of  Boston. 

But  the  Commissioners,  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant 
Gtovemour,  and  his  Excellency  the  Governour  all  told 
a  different  story~They  severally  wrote  to  the  of- 
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ficers  commanding  his  Majesty's  military  and  naval 
forces^  and  to  the  Ministry,  representing  in  aggravat- 
ed colours  the  rebellious  temper  of  the  people,  and 
strongly  urging  the  necessity  of  having  r^ular  troops 
in  Boston  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  Gro- 
vernour,  in  particular,  dilated  largely  on  the  factious 
character  of  his  people,  and  declared  that  the  civil  au- 
thority was  too  weak  and  incompetent  to  preserve  or- 
der. 

In  conseqtience  of  these  representaiiens^  as  it  was 
falsely  alleged  by  the  Ministry,  Lord  Hillsborough 
wrote  to  General  &age,  two  days  before  the  seizure 
was  made  and  at  least  a  month  before  he  oould  have 
heard  of  it,  to  signify  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  at 
least  one  regiment  should  be  sent  to  Boston  to  assist 
the  magi!i<trates  in  the  jpreserration  cfpea/se^  and  ^le 
board  of  Commissioners  in  tiie  execution  of  the  reve- 
vne  laws.  Lord  Hillsborough,  therefore,  must  have 
foreseen  the  opposition  which  wouM  be  made  to  the 
duties,  and  the  troops  w  ere  sent  not  to  ^uell  the  riots^ 
but  to  awe  the  people  into  quiet  submission — not  ui 
pursuance  of  the  complaints  of  the  Comniioaioncrs  «f 
trade,  but  in  €be4iencc  to  the  heated  suggestions  *af 
that  political  firebrand  Goveraour  Bernard. 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  Boston  received  latelU- 
gence  that  the  Government  bad  it  in  oontemplatioa  to 
send  an  armed  force  into  their  town  and  harboar^  a 
meeting  was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Govemour,  and  request  him  to  oonvoke  tiie 
Assembly.  But  he  refused  to  do  so  under  pretenoe 
that  his  Majesty's  sanction  was  necessary.  TMs  re- 
ply being  communicated  to  the  town  meeting,  it  was 
immediately  4etei*mined,  that  the  Select  Men  should 
be  inirtnicte4  to  propose  to  all  the  towns  of  the  Pro- 
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"^^ioce^  io  appoint  deputies  to  meet  in  general  conven- 

Ibion  at  Faneuil  Hall^  in  Boston,  on  the  82d  of  Sep- 

^t:ember.     They  further  voted  that  those  people  who 

liad  no  arms^  should  be  advised  forthwith  to  furnish 

themselves,  as  there  was  anapprehension  in  the  minds 

of  many  of  an  approaching  wav  with  France. 

Nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  Province  agreed  to  the 
proposal  of  Boston,  and  appointed  deputies^  who  met 
at  the  time  and  place  agreed  upon.  Their  delibera- 
tions were  conducted  with  the  utmost  order  and  de- 
corum; they  passed  some  resolutions  evincing  great 
moderation,  and  calling  upoh  the  people  to  suppress 
all  riotous  and  disorderly  attempts  to  evade  the  laws. 
They  published  a  manifesto  of  their  reasons  for  assem- 
bling, and  of  the  nature  of  their  proceedings,  in  which 
they  disclaimed  every  thing  like  legislative  authority, 
and  then  peaceably  dissolved  themselves.  Mr.  Ofisy 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  were  both  of  this  convention, 
and  both  laboured  without  effect  to  introduce  some 
more  spirited  Resolves — the  convention  being  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  deputies  who  had  been  sent 
for  the  very  purpose  of  curbing  the  warmth  of  the  Bos- 
tonians. 

It  was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  advice  which 
the  Bostonians  had  given  to  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
vince to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  an  expected  French  lear,  that  the  report  was 
spread  of  their  intending  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
troops — and  to  this  report  was  owing  the  great  parade 
with  which  the  troops  were  landed.  Several  large 
ships  of  war,  frigates,  and  other  armed  vessels  were 
stretched  across  the  harbour  in  order  of  bombardment, 
and  two  regiments,  instead  of  one  as  at  first  contem- 
plated, were  landed  under  cover  of  their  guns,  with 
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bayonets  fixed,  drums  beating,  and  every  other  mark 
of  an  expected  battle.  No  opposition  however,  was 
made  to  them,  contrary  no  doubt  to  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  the  Governour,  the  Minister,  and  all  the 
enemies  of  American  freedom,  who  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  an  excuse  for  firing  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  at  the  present  moment,  that  they  might 
erush  their  growing  spirit  in  its  birth. 

As  there  were  not  barracks  for  the  accommodation 
of  all  the  troops,  the  Governour  was  applied  to  by  the 
commanding  officer  to  furnisli  quarters  in  the  town — 
and  very  imprudently^  not  to  say  unjustifiably,  this 
X  Magistrate  gave  thempossessionof  Faneuil  Hall^the 
place  at  which  all  the  town  meetings  were  wont  to  be 
held,  and  of  the  Town-house,  in  which  the  General 
Court,  the  Council,  and  most  of  the  town  and  Colo- 
nial officers  had  their  apartments. 

The  Governour  having  thus  quartered  the  troops^ 
without  the  concurrence,  and  indeed  against  the  au- 
thority, of  the  Council,  next  applied  to  them  to  fur- 
nish provisions  for  the  soldiery,  agreeably  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament  for  that  purpose — but  the  Council  re- 
solutely refused.  This  refusal  of  the  Council  to  sub- 
mit to  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  was 
ascribed  by  his  honour  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  James  Bowdoiuy  who  of  course  received 
the  honourable  distinction  of  being  enrolled  on  the  list 
of  govermental  proscriptions. 

The  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  mere  circumstance 
of  having  troops  sent  to  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was 
nothing  compared  to  that  which  the  people  felt,  at  the 
unwarrantable  license  with  which  the  Governour  had 
given  them  possession  of  their  two  publick  houses. 
The  lower  story  of  the  Town-house  had  been  used  by 
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the  merchants  as  an  Exchange — from  whicli  (hey  were 
now  excluded — it  was  with  diiBcuUy  that  the  citizena 
could  even  pass  along  the  street  in  which  this  house 
stood — the  main  gnard  of  the  Regiment  was  stationed 
within  a  few  feet  of  it,  and  the  street  in  front  was  oc- 
cupied by  pieces  of  artillery  pointed  at  the  house. 
Quarrels  continually  occurred  hetween  the  citizcoa 
and  the  soldiers,  which  sometimes  ended  in  Mood,  and 
always  increased  the  animosities  already  existing. 

As  the  most  effectual  means  of  obtaining  a  redress 
of  the  grievances  under  Aviiich  they  were  now  labour- 
ing, the  merchants  of  Boston  proposed  a  general  non- 
imiHirtation  agreement,  and  wrote  to  the  merchants  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  cooperate  with  them. 
They  had  experienced  the  good  efl'ects  of  such  an 
agreement  under  the  Htamp  Act,  and  they  wisely  con- 
cluded that  nothing  Imt  a  blow  at  the  interests  of  the 
£nglish  merchants  and  manufacturers,  could  induce 
the  £nglish  Ministry  to  listen  to  their  complaints. 
The  merchants  of  New  York  readily  entered  into  the 
agreement;  but  those  of  Philadelphia  preferred  ad- 
dressing a  memorial  to  their  mercantile  friends  in  Lou- 
don, with  a  view  to  obtain  their  mediation  with  the 
government,  from  w^hom  they  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  solicit  relief  before  they  resorteil  to  the  expedient 
of  joining  in  a  non- importation  agreement.  The  mer- 
chants of  Connecticut  and  Salem  soon  united  with 
those  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

When  the  respectful  memorial  of  the  Philadelphia 
merchants  reached  their  friends  in  London,  they  hast- 
ened to  lay  it  before  the  proper  authority,  and  to  join 
in  the  prayer  for  redress ;  but  the  answer  of  the  Min- 
iBtry  was,  that  however  inexpedient  they  might  think 
the  Act  imposing  the  duties  compLained  of,  yet  euck 
VOL.  r.  16 
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bad  been  tbe  unjustifiable  conduct  of  some  in  Jlmericaf 
that  tbey  could  not  think  of  a  repeal  at  the  present 
jmicture.     The  receipt  of  this  answer  at  once  deter- 
mined the  Philadelphians,  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
sending  notice  to  the  other  merchants  of  their  concur- 
rence in  the  non-importation  agreement.  Of  this  thej 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  infoimation  to  their  cor- 
respondents in  London,  which  they  did  in  a  letter  from 
which  the  following  just  and  sensible  remarks  are 
extracted.     <^It  would  become  persons  in  power,  say 
they,  to  consider  whether  even  the  unjustifiable  be- 
haviour of  those  who  think  themselves  aggrieved,  will 
justify  a  perseverance  in  a  matter  confessed  to  be 
wrong.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  government 
is  better  manifested,  its  honour,  and  authority  better 
maintained  and  supported,  by  correcting  the  errours 
it  may  have  committed,  than  by  persisting  in  them^ 
and  thereby  risking  the  los^  of  the  subjects'  affections. 
We  are  apprehensive  that  persons  in  power  are  great- 
ly abused,  and  that  the  people  of  America  hav^  been 
grossly  misrepresented,  otherwise  the  steps  which  they 
have  taken  to  obtain  redress,  could  never  be  looked 
upon  as  threats.     Threats  they  never  intended ;  but 
as  all  the  American  Colonies  were  equally  affected, 
it  was  thought  that  their  joint  petitions  would  have 
more  weight ;  aud  for  this  end  the  several  assemblies 
communicated  their  sentiments  to  each  other.    This 
step,  to  the  inexpressible  surprise  of  all  America,  is 
represented  as  ^^  a  flagitious  attempt,  a  measure  of  a 
most  dangerous  and  factious  tendency,  &c.  &c/'  The 
dissolution  of  Assemblies  that  followed,  and  the  mea- 
sures pursued  to  enforce  the  Acts  in  America,  awak- 
ened the  fears,  and  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  very  great  degree.  They  therefore  determin- 
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^fd  not  only  to  defeat  the  intent  of  the  Acts^  by  refrain- 
ing  from  the  use  of  those  articles  on  which  duties  were 
laid^  but  to  put  a  stop  to  importations  of  goods  from 
Qreat  Britain.  This  is  the  only  threat  we  know  of 
and  if  this  is  sufficient  to  engage  the  Ministry  to  op- 
pose a  repekl  of  the  Acts,  we  apprehend  the  Ministry 
must,  by  a  change  of  measures,  endeavour  to  regain 
the  affections  of  the  people,  before  they  can  be  indue- 
ed  to  alter  their  determinations. 

^'  The  Americans  consider  themselves  as  British 
subjects,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen.  They  think  there  can  be  no  liberty  with- 
out a  security  of  property ;  and  that  there  can  be  no 
property,  if  any  can,  without  their  consent,  deprive 
them  of  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  their  labour.  .They 
^  know  that  they  have  no  choice  in  the  election  of  the 
^^igjo^mbers  of  Parliament ;  and  from  their  situation  ne- 
ver can  have  any.  Every  act  of  Parliament  therefore, 
that  is  made  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  is  in 
their  opinion,  depriving  them  of  their  property  without 
their  consent,  and  consequently  is  an  invasion  of  their 
liberty. 

"  If  then  the  acts  cannot  be  repealed  while  the  Min- 
istry objects,  and  if  to  remove  the  objections,  the  Ame- 
ricans must  give  up  their  sentiments,  we  most  candid- 
.  ly  confess  we  have  little  hopes  of  a  repeaj  ever  taking 
place ;  much  less  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  mer- 
chants will  presume  to  petition  Parliament  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  inexpediency  only,  when  every  Assembly  on 
the  Continent  is  applying  for  a  repeal  on  the  principle 
of  right. 

"  Happy  had  it  been  for  both  countries  if  the  idea  of 
taxes  in  America  had  never  been  started ;  however,  if 
the  acts  complained  of  are  repealed,  and  no  other  of 
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the  like  uatiire  are.  attenipted  bervaftBr,  tlm  pi-csciit,  iia- 
Impp;  jealousies  will,  we  believe,  quickly  sultsiile^ 
and  the  peojile  of  hot!)  countries,  id  a  elioit  time,  re- 
tuTQ  to  tlieir  usual  good  tiumour,  confidence  and  affec- 
tion." 

[t  is  inconceivable  liow  little  the  Ministry  seemed 
to  uiidevstanri  the  true  interests  of  the  Kingdom  in  re- 
gard lo  the  American  Colonies.  They  had  certainly 
made  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  to  prove  to 
persons  less  blind  than  themselves,  that  the  Colonies 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  into  a  surrender  of  any  of 
their  rights  or  privileges — that  they  could  neither  Ire 
inveigled  by  artifice,  nor  compelled  by  threats,  to  ac- 
knowledge ti:e  right  of  Parliament  to  abridge  a  single 
liberty  which  their  Charters  were  given  to  secure  to 
them.  And  yet  they  persisted  in  every  measure  which 
could  tend  to  alienate  their  affections,  destroy  their  al- 
legiance, and  widen  the  breach  which  former  attempte 
of  a  similar  nature  had  created,  and  which  a  contra- 
17  policy  might  have  healed.  If  upon  the  humble  and 
respectful  petitions  of  their  American  subjects,  they 
relaxed  one  chord  of  the  chain  with  which  it  was  their 
object  to  fetter  them,  they  followed  the  gracious  indul- 
gence by  drawing  tighter  (he  others.  One  act  of  con- 
descension never  faileil  to  bring  with  it  another  of  more 
daring  usurpation.  Scheme  after  scheme  for  raising  a 
revenue  from  the  Colonics  was  successively  adopted 
and  abandoned,  and  more  money  was  actually  spent 
in  supporting  the  vast  parade  of  soldiers,  tax-gather- 
ers, judges  and  attomies,  than  the  revenue  would  have 
amounted  to  under  any  of  their  schemes,  even  if  the 
Colonies  bad  quietly  acquiesced  in  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  I769,  an  Address 
Vliich  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  which 
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wu  (xmcurred  in  by  the  Gommona,  wss  made  to  hia 
Mkjesty}  in  which  they  expressed  their  aatiafactitm 
in  the  measures  which  had  been  pursued  by  his  Ma- 
jesty,  and  assured  him  that  they  would  effectually  awp- 
port  him  in  any  other  measures  that  might  be  tbou^t 
necessary  to  maintain  his  authority  in  the  Colonies — 
they  concluded  with  beseeching  bis  Majesty  to  direct 
the  Ghjvemour  of  Massachusetts  ''  to  take  the  must  efr 
fectnal  methods  for  procunng  the  fullest  information, 
touching  tA\  treasons  or  misprisions  of  treasons  commit- 
ted within  the  government,  since  the  SOtk  day  t^Se' 
cember  1767 ;  and  to  transmit  the  same  together  with  ' 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  mostactire  in  the 
commission  of  such  offences,  to  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  in  order  that  his  Majesty  might  issue  a  spe- 
cial commission,  for  inquiring  of,  hearing  and  deter- 
mining  the  said  offences  within  the  realm  of  Great 
Britain,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the 
85th  of  King  Henry  the  8th." 

Here  indeed  was  a  death-blow  aimed  at  the  liberty 
of  the  Colonies,  treading  upon  the  heels  of  the  Min- 
ister's promise  to  repeal  the  act  for  laying  certain  du- 
ties, provided  it  was  petitioned  for  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.  Here  was  a  hold  authority  to  the  mise- 
rable tools  of  the  _^cnd  who  presided  over  Massachu- 
setts, to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  departed  years,  and  kin^ 
die  into  new  life  the  smothered  spark  of  treason.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  a  few  of  the  members  who  had 
not  lost  all  sense  of  justice,  to  arrest  the  passage  of 
this  part  of  the  Address,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  His 
Majesty's  ruinous  advisers  were  too  numerous. 

The  liegislature  of  Massachusetts  was  not  in  session 
when  the  news  of  this  Address  and  its  accompani- 
ments reached  America.    But  the  House  of  Surges- 
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sea  of  Yii^nia  which  met  in  a  few  days  afterwardi^ 
were  not  tardy  ia  expressing  their  sense  of  it  in  a 
string  of  resolutions,  which  set  forth,  after  a  declara- 
ti(Hi  of  their  exclusive  right  to  tax  their  constituents 
and  to  petition  the  Sovereign  either' separately  or  con- 
jointly with  the  other  Colonies — **  that  all  trials  for 
treason,  or  for  any  crime  whatsoever  committed  in  that 
colony,  ought  to  be  before  his  Majesty's  Courts  with- 
in the  said  Colony  ;  and  that  the  seizing  any  person 
residing  in  the  said  Colony,  suspected  of  any  crime 
whatsoever  committed  therein,  and  sending  sucli  per- 
sons beyond  the  sea  to  be  tried,  was  highly  derogatoi-y 
to  the  rights^  of  British  subjects." — These  resolutions 
were  agreed  to  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole,  report- 
ed to  the  House,  considered  and  adopted,  with  closed 
doors,  so  great  was  the  apprehension  that  the  Govem- 
our  would  hear  of  them  and  dissolve  the  House,  before 
they  could  be  passed  through  the  requisite  forms — nor 
was  the  apprehension  without  grounds,  for  this  was 
scarcely  done  when  the  Governour,  who  had  heard  of 
-  them  from  some  busy  informer,  summoned  the  House 
to  appear  befoi-e  him,  and  addressed  them  in  these 
words  :  «  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  heard  of  your  Resolves, 
and  augur  ill  of  their  effects ;  you  have  made  it  my  du- 
ty to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  accordingly  dissolv- 
ed." 

The  Assemblies  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  South 
Carolina  followed  the  example  of  Virginia,  and  shar- 
ed the  same  fate.  They  were  dissolved  ;  but  losing 
none  of  the  feelings  of  patriots  by  being  thus  reduced 
to  the  level  of  private  citizens,  those  gentlemen  who 
had  composed  the  Assembly,  both  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  held  meetings  and  entered  into  u^iui- 
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inoas  associations  agaipst  importing  any  articles  sub- 
jectto  the  obnoxious  duties.  Tlie  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants of  Maryland  entered  into  a  similar  association — 
The  people  of  Georgia,  Providence  Plantation,  and 
Rhode  Island,  successively  joined  in  the  agreement. 
Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  now  the  only 
sea-pcH^  town,  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  not  agreed 
to  the  non-importation  association.  And  so  vigilantly 
were  the  members  of  these  associations  watched  by 
their  several  Committees,  that  it  now  became  impossi- 
ble to  transgress  without  risking  the  loss  of  property, 
reputation  and  perhaps  life  itself. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  at  length 
convened  on  the  3t8t  of  May,  not  having  been  before 
called  together  by  the  Governour  since  his  memorable 
dissolution  of  it,  for  refusing  to  rescind  their  resolution 
touching  the  Circular  letter.  Tbeir  first  act  was  to  re-  . 
monstrate  to  his  Excellency  against  the  propriety  of 
sitting  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  his  Majesty's  Sea  and  Land 
forces — and  to  express  their  expectations  that  his  Ex- 
cellency would,  as  his  Majesty's  representative,  give 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  said  forces  outof  the  port, 
and  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city  during  their  session. 
To  this  his  Excellency  replied,  that  be  had  no  autho- 
rity over  bis  Majesty's  ships'  or  bis  troops  \  and  the 
House  with  a  proper  pride  and  respect  for  themselves, 
declared,  that  as  tbe  forces  of  his  Majesty  were  ack- 
nowledged to  be  uncontrollable  by  any  authority  in 
the  Province,  and  their  power  of  course  absolute,  they 
would  decline  doing  any  business  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  His  Excellency  then  adjourned  them  to 
Cambridge ;  and  in  bis  accustomed  conciliatory  tem- 
per, made  his  first  advances  to  them  there,  by  requir- 
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tl^  tkem  to  provide  funds  for  paying  Hie  expenaes  (^ 
ftucrtering  his  Majeaty's  troops.  Aj  he  might  have 
ttmnaif  they  paid  no  attention  to  hjs  message,  bat 
pwsed  a  number  of  resolutions  similar  to  those  of  Vir- 
^nia,  declaring  the  sending  an  armed  force  into  the 
Colony  to  be  "  highly  dangerous  to  the  people,  uopre- 
cedented  and  unconstitutional."  In  %  few  days  the  Go- 
Tcmonr's  message  was  repeated,  conceming  provision 
for  the  troops-r-The  House  positively  refused  to  ap- 
propriate any  funds  fw  the  purpose,  and  his  Excel- 
lency prorogued  them  to  the  next  year ;  but  not  before 
be  had  given  them  a  hint  of  Ms  recaU,  nor  time  enough 
to  prevent  them  from  petitioning  his  Majesty,  with 
die  most  fervent  sincerity,  that  he  might  uever  again 
be  sent  to  rule  over  them. 

Before  we  dismiss  Govemour  Bernard  from  our 
forther  consideratiim,  and  while  he  is  fresh  before  us 
with  the  blushing  honours  of  a  Baronetcy  just  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  grateful  Sovereign,  it  may  serve  to 
tiirow  some  light  upon  the  Course  of  policy  pursued  by 
Great  Britain  towards  her  American  Colonies,  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  his  official  character.  He  was  a  slave 
to  his  King  of  the  most  laborious  and  unshaken  fidel- 
ity :  but  to  bis  injudicious,  rash,  and  intemperate 
exercise  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him,  more  thou  to 
any  other  uncomhined  cause,  did  the  King  owe  the 
loss  of  his  Colonies,  and  the  Colonies  their  emandi- 
jtation  from  the  most  galling  despotism.  He  wa^ 
loyal  to  bis  Sovereign,  nut  because  be  thought  loyalty 
a  virtue,  but  because  it  raised  him  to  rank  and  emolu- 
ment,— Thus  he  hated  the  Americans,  not  that  they 
were  vicious,  disloyal,  or  licentious,  but  that  they 
were  astute  enough  to  discern  the  true  principles  of 
his  conduct.  He  commenced  his  govemmeiU  under  a. 
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gygtem  of  mean  and  contemptible  espionagef  and 
found  himself  compelled  to  maintain  it  by  fraud  and 
deception.  Haying  in  the  outset  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  the  character  of  the  Americans^  it  be- 
came his  interest  to  foment  discord  and  disturbance^ 
that  his  sagacity  might  not  be  questioned  at  home. 
The  hnmblesl  petitions  of  the  people^  he  regarded  as 
seditions  discontent,  and  their  most  respectful. remon- 
strances as  open  rebellion.  He  knew  that  the  King 
had,  on  more  than  one  occasion  since  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  manifested  his  dislike  of  the  sturdy  spirit 
•f  the  Americans,  and  it  became  his  study  to  foster 
and  to  feed  this  unnatural  prejudice  by  every  species 
of  misrepresentation,  exaggeration,  and  falsehood. 
To  flatter  the  enmity  of  his  master  towards  the  Ame- 
ricans, which  like  a  faitlifui  servant  he  had  imbibed 
in  its  fullest  force,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend^ 
in  contempt  of  royal  faith,  the  alteration,  and  even 
total  abolition  of  the  Colonial  Charters,  as  the  easiest 
and  shortest  method  of  reducing  the  stubborn  Colo- 
nists to  cmconditional  submission.-  Proud  and  impe- 
rious in  his  deportment;  sour,  morose  and  surly 
in  his  temper;  haughty  and  unyielding  in  his  dis- 
position, he  lived  eleven  years  in  America,  without 
having  made  a  friend,  and  left  it  without  creating  a 
sigh  of  regret,  even  from  those  who  had  been  his  most 
intimate  associates.  The  detestation  of  all  good  men 
pursued  him  to  England,  where  he  was  hunted  from 
society  as  a  "  dirty  factious  scoundrel,'^  and  where  he 
spent  the  remnant  of  his  days,  despised  and  hated,  by 
the  very  men  to  whom  only  he  had  proved  honest  and 
faithful. 

The  rigid  observance  of  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment, which  had  now  become  general  tliroughout  the 
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Oolomes^  at  length  began  to  produce  its  intended  ef^ 
feet  in  England.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain  began  once  more  to  feel  the  pressure 
o(  those  difficulties  which  had  shut  up  their  shops^ 
daring  the  existence  of  tlie  Stamp  Act.  To  their  pe- 
titions and  complaints  the  Ministers  found  tiiemselves 
compelled  to  listen  with  more  complacency  than  to  the 
solicitations  of  their  more  distant  subjects ;  and  before 
the  clo^e  of  the  session  of  1769  an  attempt  was  made 
in  Parliament  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  duties. 
Capricious^  imbecile^  and  undecided  in  all  tiieir  Co- 
lonial policy,  the  Ministry  knew  not  how  to  act.  They 
were  desirous  of  relieving  the  embarrassment  of  the 
English  merchants,  and  they  had  no  objection  to  take 
off  a  part  of  the  burden  which  pressed  so  heavily  iqion 
the  Colonies.  But  they  were  afraid  lest  in  doing  this 
they  might  be  suspected  of  having  relinquished  their 
scheme  of  taxation,  or  having  yielded  a  right  which 
they  were  determined  at  all  hazards  to  maintain.  His 
Majesty  prorogued  the  Parliament  before  any  decision 
was  made ;  but  Lord  Hillsborough,  a  few  days  after- 
wards addressed  a  Circular  to  the  several  Colonial 
Governours,  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  Ids  Majesty's  Ministers,  at  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  to  propose  taking  off  the  duties  upon  glass^ 
paper,  and  painters  colours,  (purposely  omitting  the 
article  of  tea,  with  which  the  fire  of  the  Revolution 
was  afterwards  kindled,)  on  consideration  of  such  du- 
ties having  been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles 
of  commerce.  The  Secretary  concluded  his  letter 
by  assuring  tlie  Governours  that  his  Majesty  *^  relied 
upon  their  prudence  and  fidelity,  to  make  such  an  ex- 
planation of  his  Majesty's  measures,  as  would  tend 
to  remove  prejudiced,  and  to  reestablish  mutual  confix 
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tlence  and  affection  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies.^^ 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions^  and  in  that  spirit 
of  conciliation  which  had  marked  every  ofBcial  acj;  of 
the  excellent  man  at  the  head  of  the  Colony  of  Vir« 
ginia^  when  Govemour  Bottetourt  communicated  this 
letter  of  the  Secretary,  to  the  House  of  Bu^sses,  he 
thus  pledged  himself  for  the  performance  of  his  Majes- 
ty's promises.—^*  It  may  possibly  b&objected,  that  as 
his  Majesty's  present  Administration  are  notimmortal, 
their  successors  may  be  inclined  to  attempt  to  undo 
l^hat  the  present  Ministers  shall  have  attempted  to 
perform,  and  to  that  objection  I  can  give  but  this  an- 
swer, that  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  plan  I  have  sta- 
ted to  you  will  certainly  take  place,  tliat  it  will  never 
be  departed  from ;  and  so  determined  am  I  for  ever 
to  abide  by  it,  that  /  will  be  content  to  be  declared  in- 
Jximousj  if  I  do  not  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life;  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions,  exert 
every  power,  with  which  I  either  am,  or  ever  shall  be 
legally  invested,  in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  for 
the  continent  of  America,  that  satisfaction  which  I 
have  been  authorised  to  promise  this  day^  by  the  con- 
fidential servants  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  who  to 
my  ceHain  knowledge^  rates  his  honour  so  high,  that  - 
he  icoiild  rather  part  with  his  Crown,  than  preserve 
it  by  deceit, '^^ 

Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  this  assurance — no 
words  could  moi^e  clearly  evince  the  devotion  of  this 
amiable  Governour  to  his  Sovereign,  or  at  the  same  time 
more  forcibly  portray  his  affection  for  tlie  people  over 
whom  he  presided.  The  House  of  Burgesses  felt  ftnd 
acknowledged  the  sincerity  of  his  pledge,  while  they 
failed  to  experience  the  same  confidence  in  his  Majes- 
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tj  or  bis  confidential  servants.  They  replied^  how- 
ever,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  but  be  acceptable  to 
the  Ooveraour,  and  assured  him  of  the  joy  they  felt 
at  his  communication,  and  their  firm  reliance  on  the 
troth  and  justice  of  their  Sovereign. 

The  Circular  letter  of  the  Secretary,  though  it  was 
received  in  all  the  Colonies,  as  an  advance  towards 
reconciliation,  on  the  part  of  the  English  C!abinet,  did 
not  produce  entire  satisfaction  in  any.  By  making  the 
proposed  repeal  a  matter  of  commercial  exyediencyy 
it  was  evident  that  the  great  ground  of  contention  and 
dispute  would  be  left  untouched ;  and  that  it  was  still 
the  intention  of  Parliament  to  contend  for  the  right  of 
taxation,  at  some  future  periotl.  The  merchants,  there- 
fore, however  they  were  disposed  to  participate  in  the 
good  humour  which  seemed  to  be  partially  restored 
hy  the  promises  held  out,  were  still  determined  to  per- 
severe in  the  non-importation  agreement;  and  at  a 
pnblick  meeting  held  at  Boston  they  unanimously  vot- 
ed that  the  proposed  repeal  would  by  no  means  relieve 
their  trade  from  the  embarrassments  and  restrictions 
under  which  it  laboured. 

The  sentiments  of  the  people,  generally,  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  cannot  be  better  portrayed  than  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
merchants,  to  their  correspondents  in  London.  The 
Committee  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble men  in  the  Province,  and  their  influence  both  at 
home  and  in  England^  was  at  least  eq^ual  to  that  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Their  letter  is  dated  the  a»th 
of  November  I769,  and  runs  thus :— "Though  we  are 
not  favoured  with  an  answer  to  our  letter  of  the  8th  of 
April  last,  yet  m  the  liberty  of  America  is  at  stakey 
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sjid  the  minds  of  the  people  here  are  much  agitated^ 
and  as  the  continuation  of  the  unhappy  dispute  be- 
tween the  Parliament  and  the  Colonies  must  not  only 
affect  your  and  our  interest  but  the  general  interest 
and  happiness  of  both  countries,  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  apply  to  you  a8;ain,  and  earnestly  request  you  would 
use  your  best  endeavours  v/ith  those  in  the  Adminis- 
tration,  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  reestablish  the  Co- 
lonies m  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  rights  and  pri- 
Tileges.  We  are  very  sensible  that  the  prosperitf  of 
the  Colonies  depends  upon  their  union  and  connexion 
with  Great  Britain.  In  this  sentiment  all  the  Ame- 
ricans concur,  yet  they  cannot  bring  thfemselves  to  think, 
thatfor  this  reason  they 'ought  to  be  divested  of  liber- 
ty and  property.  Yet  this  must  be  the  case,  if  the  Par- 
liament can  make  laws  to  bind  .the  Colonies  in  all  ca^ 
ses  whatever — can  levy  taxes  upon  them  without  their 
consent,  dispose  of  the  revenues  thus  raised  without 
their  consent,  multiply  officers  at  pleasure,  and  assign 
them  fees  to  be  paid  without,  nay  contrary  to  and  in 
direct  violation  of  Acts  of  Assembly  regularly  passed 
by  the  Colonics  and  approved  by  the  crown — can  en- 
large the  power  of  admiralty  courts,  divert  the  usual 
channels  of  justice,  deprive  the  Colonists  of  trials  by 
jury  of  their  own  countrymen,  in  short  break  down 
the  barriers  which  their  forefathers  have  erected 
against  arbitrary  power,  and  enforce  their  edicts  by 
fleets  and  armies.  To  such  a  system  of  government 
the  Americans  cannot  tamely  submit ;  not  from  an  im- 
patience of  subordination,  a  spirit  of  independence, 
or  want  erf  loyalty  to  their  King ;  for  in  a  quiet  submis- 
sion to  just  government,  in  zeal,  affection,  and  attach- 
ment to  their  King,  the  people  of  the  Colonies  dare 
to  vie  with  any  of  the  best  of  their  fellow-subjects ;  but 
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from  an  innate  love  of  liberty  and  the  British  constitu- 
tion. 

*^In  our  last  we  intimated  our  fears  that  the  Minis- 
try were  greatly  abused,  and  the  people  of  America 
grossly  misrepresented,  by  some  who  did  not  wish 
well  either  to  Great  Briton  or  the  Colonies.  The  let- 
ters of  one  of  our  American  Governours  (Bernard)  and 
the  memorials  of  a  board  lately  erected  among  us,  not 
to  mention  otiier  documents  laid  before  the  publick^ 
evince  that  our  fears  were  but  too  well  gi;ounded.  From 
these  it  is  apparent,  that  every  sly  art  has  been  used 
to  incense  the  Ministry  against  the  Colonies ;  every 
argument  that  malice  could  invent  has  been  urged  to 
induce  them  to  overturn  the  ancient  foundation  of  lib- 
erty. Nay,  to  compass  their  base  ends,  they  have  de- 
clared in  express  terms,  and  taken  uncommon  pains 
to  make  the  Ministry 'believe,  that  ^^  there  has  been 
a  long  concerted  and  extensive  plan  of  resistance  to 
the  authoritv  of  Great  Britain  in  all  the  Provinces,  and 
that  a  seizure  made  at  Boston  had  hastened  the  peof- 
ple  there  to  the  commission  of  actual  violence  sooner 
than  was  intended.'' 

^'  In  justice  to  the  Province  where  we  reside,  and 
indeed  to  all  America,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  you, 
that  such  representations  are  without  any  just  foun- 
dation, and  that  nothing  can  be  a  greater  deviation 
from  truth.  Thoush  at  the  same  time  we  confess, 
that  the  ends^  accomplished  by  these  and  such  like  in- 
famous slanders  and  vile  arts,  have  given  a  general 
alarm,  and  caused  a  universal  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  the  Americans.  They  now  see  a  rod  of  power 
held  over  their  heads ;  they  begin  to  feel  the  severi- 
ties of  a  Court,  that  by  its  late  enlarged  jurisdiction 
is  eippowered  to  break  in  upon  the  proceedings  of  ihe 
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comniou  law  coiirU ;  aixl  tliey  liave  anxious  fears  for 
(iie  existeoce  of  their  Atisemblies,  which  they  cuasiiler 
as  their  last  andoutyljulwark  against  arhitrary  |)ower. 
h'or  if,  say  they,  laws  cau  he  made,  money  levied, gov- 
erument  supported,  and  justice  administered  wiliiuat 
tlie  intervciitioii  of  Ai^^emhlifs,  of  what  use  can  they 
l)C?  They  are  no  essential  member  of  the  coiiBlitu- 
tion.  And  being  useless  and  unessential,  is  there  nut 
reaHua  to  fear  they  will  i[uickly  become  disagreeable 
and  then  be  wholly  laid  anide.?  And  when  that  hap- 
pens, what  security  have  wc  for  freedom,  or  what  ru- 
uiaio*i  for  the  Colonists  hut  the  most  abject  tilavery? 
"These  are  not  the  reasonings  of  politicians,  hut 
ibe  sentiments  ami  the  language  of  the  people  m  ge- 
neral. For  with  great  truth  we  may  say,  in  no  coun- 
try is  the  love  of  liberty  more  deeply  rooted,  or  Iho 
knowledge  of  tiie  rights  inherent  to  freemen  more  ge- 
nerally diffu^'Cd,  and  the  principles  of  freedom  aud 
government  better  understood  Jhan  among  the  IJritish 
American  Colonies. 

"  For  this  reason  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  in- 
form you,  that  tUongli  the  merchants  have  confined 
their  agreements  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  laying  a 
duty  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  &:c.  yet  uothingless  than  a 
repeal  of  all  the  revenue  Acts,  and  putting  things  on 
tlie  same  footing  they  were  before  the  late  innova- 
tions, can  or  will  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  people.  " 
The  fleets  and  armies  may  overawe  our  towns;  admi- 
ralty courts  and  boards  of  commissions,  with  their 
swarms  of  underlings,  may  by  a  rigoruus  execution 
of  severe  unconstitutional  Acts,  ruin  our  cominerce, 
and  render  America  of  Dttle  use  to  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain; but  while  every  farmer  is  a  freeholder,  tlie  spi- 
rit of  liberty  will  prevail,  and  every  attemi)t  to  divest 
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fhem  of  the.,  privileges  of  freemen,  must  be  attended 
with  consequences  injurious  to  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country. 

^^In  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  you  will  ex- 
cuse this  freedom.  We  consider  the  merchants  here  and 

4 

in  England,  as  the  links  of  the  chain  that  binds  both 
countries  together.  They  are  deeply  concerned  in  pre- 
serving the  union  and  connexion.^-Whatever  tends  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  Colonists,  or  to  make 
them  averse  to  the  customs,  fashions,  and  manufac« 
tares  of  Britain  hurts  their  interest.  While  some  there- 
fore, from  ambitious  views  and  sinister  motives,  are 
labouring  to  widen  the  breach,  we  whpse  private  in- 
terest is  happily  connected  with  the  union,  or  which  is 
the  same,  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both  coun« 
tries,  may  be  allowed  to  plead  for  an  end  to  these  un- 
happy  disputes ;  and  that  by  a  repeal  of  the  offensive 
Acts,  the  cause  of  jealousy  and  uneasiness  may  be 
removed,  tranquillity  restored,  harmony  and  mutual 
affection  reestablished,  and  trade  return  to  its  usual 
channel.'^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

•Sot^  of  affairs  in  England — Ineffectual  opposition  of  the  friends 

of  America  to  the  Ministry — Lord  ^orth  succeeds  the  Duke  of 

Grafton  as  first  Lord  of  the  Treasuri^His  motion  for  the 

.partial  repeal  of  th^  Fort  Dutie^-^Dehates  thereoU'^JStiot  at 

Boston  between  the  Soldiers  and  RopemakeTS^Several  of  the 

peoplekiUedky  the  Soldiers — Mr.  Hutchinson  refuses  to  remove 

the  troops  from  Bo^on-^Funeral  pomp  at  the  burial  of  those  kiU- 

ed — Liberty  Poles  erected  in  JWic;  Torh-^ssemUy  of  JUassa* 

thusetis  amvened  at  Cambridge — Their  renumstranee  an  account 

qfi^^'Drial  of  Captain  Preston  and  his  Soldier^^Honourable 

conduct  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  ^incy^-Mr.  Hutchinson  made 

Chvemourand  Captain  General — affair  of  the  Gaspee  at  Rhode 

Jbland^Instructions  of  the  town  of  Petersham  to  their  constitu- 

emtS'-^General  feeling  of  the  people  on  the  first  m/easvres  of 

Lord  ^tdrWs  Administration. 

We  shall  now  be  obliged  for  a  few  moments,  to  turn 
our  attention  to  affairs  in  England.  The  Parliament 
met  on  the  9th  of  January  1770.  The  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham,  who  had  been  so  long  detained  from  publick 
duties  by  ill  health,  whose  mind  had  suffered  almost  as 
much  as  his  body,  and  w  ho  had  been  long  looked  upon 
as  dead  to  the  world,  now  made  his  appearance — 
his  health  unexpectedly  restored,  and  his  intellec- 
tual faculties  completely  renovated.  On  the  usual 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  Throne,  this  illustrious 
Statesman  arose,  and  after  declaring  that  nothing  but 
ih^  present  alarming  state  of  the  nation,  could  have 
brought  him  from  his  retirement  bowing  as  he  was 
under  the  weight  of  infii*mities,  he  lamented  in  his 
usual  energetick  manner,  those  unhappy  measures 
irhich  had  alienated  the  Colonies  from  the  Mother 
Country,  and  which  had  driven  them  into  excesses  he 
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could  \iot  justify.  ^^  But  said  he^  such  is  my  partiality 
for  America,  that  I  am  disposed  to  make  allowance 
even  for  these  exceaaeSk  Th6  discontents  of  three 
niillious  of  people  deserve  consideration:  the  founda- 
tion of  those  diacontenta  ought  to  be  removed.^^ 

His  Lordship  concluded  his  speech  by  moving  an 
amendment  to  the  ^ddresj^,  pledging  the  House  to 
take  into  their  speedy  and  serious  consideration,  the 
cauaea  of  the  discontents  which  now  distracted  every 
part  of  his  Majesty^s  Umpire.  Sut  the  amendment 
was  negatived  by  a  large  majority^ 

On 'the  SSd  of  January  another  attempt  was  made 
to  come  at  the  object  of  his  Lordship,  which  proved 
more  successful.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in- 
troduced the  subject,  in  the  following  clear,  concise, 
spirited  and  iudependent  manner.  He  said,  ^Uhat 
the  present  unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  uni- 
T^eraal  diacontenta  of  the  people^  did  not  arise  from 
any  immediate  temporary  cause,  but  had  grown  upon 
the  nation  by  degrees/r()w  the  moment  ofhia  Majeaty^a 
acceaaion  to  the  throne :  that  a  total  change  had  then 
taken  place  in  the  old  system  of  English  Government^ 
and  a  new  maxim  adopted /afa2  to  the  liberiiea  of  the 
country^  viz.  that  the  royal  prerogative  alone  was 
sufficient  to  support  government  to  whatever  hands 
the  administration  should  be  committed.  The  opera^ 
tion  of  this  principle  (said  his  Lordship)  can  be  traced 
through  every  act  of  government  during  the  present 
reign,  in  which  his  Majesty's  aecret  adviaera  could  foe 
supposed  to  have  any  influence.  He  recommended 
therefore  strongly  to  their  Lordships  to  fix  an  early 
day  for  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, in  all  ita  relationa  and  dependenciea^  foreign, 
provincial  and  domestick,  for  we  had  been  injur^  in 
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them  all.  That  considerktion^  he  trusted^  would 
lead  their  Lordships  to  advise  the  Grown^  not  only, 
how  to  correct  past  errours^  but  how  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  ^vemment  more  wise^  more  permanent^  better 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people^  and  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution."  The  noble  Lord  was 
seconded  in  this  motion  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Lord 
Chatham  again  arose  on  this  occasion^  and  after  de- 
claring that  his  grace  had  anticipated  him^  he  said^ 
that  ^'  his  infirmities  must  fall  heavy  on  him  indeed^ 
if  he  did  not  attend  his  duty  in  the  House  that  day 
— he  said  that  he  wished  his  avowed  approbation  of 
the  motion  now  made^  to  be  understood  as  a  publick 
demonstration  of  the  cordial  union  that  now  subsisted 
between  the  noble  Marquis  and  himself.  There  was 
indeed  a  time^  (said  he)  when  those  who  wished  well 
to  neither,  found  a  sufficient  gratification  for  their  m&r 
lignity  against  both.  But  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
friends^  are  now  united  with  me  and  mine,  upon  a 
principle  which,  I  trust,  will  be  found  as  permanent 
as  it  is  honourable ; — not  to  share  the  emoluments  of 
the  State,  but,  if  possible,  to  save  it  from  impending 
ruin.^' 

Before  the  day  fixed  upon  for  this  important  enquiry^ 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  resigned  the  office  of  First  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  North,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
thus  became  the  head  of  an  Administration^  which 
from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolu* 
tion  directed  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain,  and  by 
their  errours  and  follies,  reduced  her  mighty  Empire 
in  the  West  to  the  barren  possession  of  the  two  Ca^ 
nadas. 
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The  ATOwed  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Graflon's  unex- 
pected  reiiignatioD  was  the  dismiBsal  of  his  colleague 
liord  Camden,  from  whom  the  G^at  Seal  had  heea 
KOst  uttgracioasly  taken,  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing voted  with  Lord  Chatham  on  his  amendmeut  to 
th*  Address. 

One  of  the  first  ads  of  Lord  North's  administration 
was  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  port  duties  of  1767^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  tea,  which  bis  Lord* 
tihip  expressly  declared,  he  desired  to  keep  on  as  an 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Parliament.  In  vaiu 
it  i^ras  contended  that  the  reservation  of  this  single 
article  would  keep  up  the  contention,  which  it  Has 
so  desirable  to  allay — that  after  giving  up  the  prospect 
of  A  revenue  from  the  Colonies,  it  was  absurd  and 
impoUtick  to  persevere  in  the  assertion  of  an  abstract 
claim  of  right,  which  if  attempted  in  any  mode  (o  be 
carried  into  practice,  would  produce  nothing  but  civil 
discord,  and  interminable  opposition — that  in  abort  if 
nothing  more  was  meant  by  this  omission  of  the  tea 
in  the  repeal,  than  the  mere  declaration  of  Parliamen- 
tary Supremacy,  the  law  already  in  existence,  under 
the  title  of  the  Beclatory  ^t,  was  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  Americans  had 
hitherto  silently  acquiesced  in  that  law. 

To  all  these  arguments  Lord  North  replied,  in  the 
following  strain  of  supercilious  insult — "  Has  the  re- 
{leal  of  the  Stamp  Act  taught  the  Americans  obedi- 
ence? Has  our  lenity  inspired  them  with  moderation? 
Can  it  be  proper,  while  they  deny  one  legal  power  to 
tax  them,  to  acquiesce  in  the  argument  of  illegality? 
and,  by  the  repeal  of  the  whole  law,  to  give  up  that, 
power  ?  No !  the  properest  time  to  exert  our  right  te 
taxation  is  when  the  right  is  refused.    To  temporize 
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is  to  yield ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Mother  country, 
if  it  is  now  unsupported^  will  in  rdality  be  relinquish- 
ed for  ever.  A  total  repeal  (he  continued^)  cannof  be 
thought  of  J  tiU  •imerHca  is  prostrate  at  our  feet. 
—Thus  did  this  new  Minister^  even  while  he  profess^ 
ed  to  be  making  a  concession  to  the  Colonies,  insult 
them  with  a  threat  of  his  future  vengeance — and  thus 
did  he  treat  their  pretentions  to  exemption^  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  was  offering  a  measure  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  regaining  their  affections. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  England;  the 
Colonies  perhaps  would  have  enjoyed  something  like  a 
calm,  contenting  themselves  with  the  observance  of  their 
non-importation  agreement,  but  for  the  continuance  of 
his  Majesty's  armed  forces  in  the  harbour  and  town 
of  Boston.  It  was  impossible  for  the  people  not  to  feel 
continual  irritation  at  the  presence  of  the  soldiery,  with 
M'hom  they  came  in  contact  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  at  every  corner  of  the  streets.  A  knowledge  that 
they  were  placed  tliere  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
citizens  in  awe,  served  too  to  render  these  soldiers, 
as  well  as  their  oflRcers,  overbearing  and  insolent 
upon  all  occasions.  If  this  cause  of  offence  had  been 
removed,  (as  it  would  have  been,  some  months  before, 
had  any  other  man  than  Bernard  been  at  the  head  of 
the  government,)  it  is  more  than  probable,  the  people 
i/v  ould  soon  have  forgotten  the  causes  which  brought 
them  there,  and  like  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  other 
Colonies,  have  settled  down  into  a  state  of  calm  and 
tranquility. 

Tint  the  temper  of  the  patriotick  citizens  of  Boston 
was  farther  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement,  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  their  Lieutenant  Governour,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, now  acting  as  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  who 
was  but  little  behind  his  predecessor,  in  enmity  to  the 
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Americans.  He  attempted  to  promote  an  association 
with  some  nf  the  richest  merchants^  in  opposition  to  the 
nonimportation  agreement;  and  though  his  scheme 
failed  of  success,  tlie  knowledge  of  it  tended  to  create 
distress  and  jealonsies,  and  produced  assemblies  ct 
the  people,  that  led  to  serious  consequences.  At  one 
of  these  meetings  it  was  determined  to  send  back  to 
England  all  the  goods  which  had  been  imported — k- 
derision  in  which  the  mob  had  much  more  to  do  than 
(he  owners  of  the  goods,  though  it  was  said  to  be  a 
voluntary  act.  While  the  mei-cbants  of  Boston,  how- 
ever,  or  the  people,  were  thus  vigilant  and  strict  in  the 
observance  of  their  agreement,  the  merchants  of  New- 
port, and  of  New  York  had  been  brought  to  consenit 
to  import.  This  produced  a  clamour  at  Boston  and  at 
Philadelphia,  and  recriminations  on  the  part  of  New 
York — the  merchants  of  whom  asserted,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  boast  of  fidelity  to  the  association,  the 
Bostonians  had  never  ceased  to  make  large  importa- 
tions. But  this,  though  partially  true,  could  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  defection  of  New  York,  nor  would  it  have 
be^n  offered,  but  that  the  government  bad  so  contriv-. 
ed  as  to  get  &  majority  of  its  friends  into  the  New 
York  association. 

Thus  were  affairs  situated  when  on  the  Sd  of  Marcb 
a  quarrel  occurred  betvreen  a  soldier  and  a  man  em- 
ployed at  Mr.  Gray's  rope-walk.  The  provocation  waa 
given  by  the  citizen,  and  a  scuffle  ensued  which  ended 
in  tlie  defeat  of  the  soldier,  who  soon  after  collected  a 
number  of  bis  comrades,  and  the  affray  became  gene- 
ral between  them  and  the  rope  makers.  This  waa 
enough  to  stir  up  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  who 
determined  to  try  theirstrength  iu  a  pitched  battle  with 
the  soldiers.     The  9th  of  the  month  waa  fixed  upon 
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for  the  trial — and  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  a  few  persons^  chiefly  boys^  collected  and 
began  to  ring  the  bells.  This  mob  was  gradually  en- 
creased  to  about  one  hundred^  "who  after  going  to  se* 
veral  of  the  barracks  and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  pro- 
yoke  the  soldiers  to  battle^  at  last  determined  upon  at- 
tacking the  guards  stationed  at  the  Custom  House. 
Thither  therefore  they  repaired^  and  by  pelting  the 
soldiers  with  snow-balls^  stones  and  ice^  and  using  at 
the  same  time  every  provocation  by  means  of  insulting 
language,  seven  of  the  eight  who  composed  the  guard, 
were  induced  to  fire.  By  their  discharges  three  of  the 
assailants  were  killed  and  several  dangerously  wound- 
ed< — ^The  mob  now  dispersed,  spreading  the  news  in 
every  direction — ^the  bells  were  again  rung,  the  alarm 
of  ^^  fire''  was  given — ^the  drums  were  beat  and  the  cir 
(izens  every  where  called  "  to  arms." — In  a  short  time 
several  thousands  of  the  citizens  were  assembled,  and 
a  dreadful  scene  of  blood  would  have  ensued,  but  for 
the  promises  and  assurances  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that 
the  affair  should  be  settled  to  their  satisfaction  in  the 
morning.  The  morning  came,  and  with  it  a  still  larg- 
er collection  of  the  people,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Mams 
and  Mr.  Royal  Tyler  at  their  head.  They  demanded 
in  peremptory  terms  of  the  Lieutenant  Governour,  that 
the  troops  should  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
town.  But  this  worthy  successour  of  Bernard  was  so 
fearful  of  doing  any  thing  that  should  ofl*end  the  Min- 
istry^ that  he  absolutely  refused  to  give  the  order  for 
their  removal,  though  the  commanding  oflBcer  stood  by 
to  assure  him  of  his  readiness  to  obey  the  order.  The 
Council  was  kept  in  session  until  night  awaiting  his 
decision — Committees  were  twice  sent  from  the  assem- 
bled citizens — ^urging,  imploring,  threatening,  to  no 
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purpose.  In  vain  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Tyler,  that  the 
nen  at  pre^nt  assembled,  were  iiot.sucb  as  had  (ot' 
merty  pulled  down  his  house — that  they  were  the  best 
people  in  the  town,  men  who  were  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  toeffecttheremovalofthe  troops.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson was  immoveable,  and  but  that  «e^was  the  mov- 
'  ing  spring  of  his  conduct,  lie  might  be  applauded  for 
Ms  firmness.  But  he  would  with  equal  indifference 
have  seen  the  streets  flowing  with  the  blood  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  sooner  than  have  stjn-ed  a  foot  beyond 
his  hopes  of  promotion.  His  Majesty  might  upbraid 
liim  with  deserting  his  cause,  if  he  listened  to  that  of 
the  people. 

The  consequences  of  his  obstinacy  would  undoubt- 
edly soon  have  become  terrible,  if  Mr.  Hutchinson  had 
not  at  length  been  frightened  into  compliance,  by  be- 
ing told  that  he  must  either  consent,  or  quit  the  PrO' 
vince. — The  people  can  surely  not  be  condemned  for 
precipitation  or  violence,  when  it  is  known  tliat  they 
waited  with  patience  to  receive  their  redi-ess  from  the 
hands  of  their  first  Magistrate  for  nearly  twenty  four 
hours.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  more 
patient  forbearance  than  was  shewn  on  tlus  occasion. 
Had  tlicy  been  the  turbnlent  and  factious  set  which  it 
was  th"  constant  practice  of  their  Govemoura  to  re- 
present them  to  be,  the  streets  would  have  beea 
drenched  in  blood,  while  his  excellency  was  debating 
how  best  to  escape  the  censure  of  the  Ministers. — 
The  promise  to  remove  the  troops  quieted  the  petals 
and  they  returned,  to  their  homes. 

The  men  who  had  been  killed  were  buried  m  one 
vault,  with  every  mark  of  funeral  pomp  and  Bulharj 
parade.  During  the  procession  the  shops  were  ahn^ 
and  the  bells  «f  Bestwi  and  the  aclJMfiiiig  tomu  ni 
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Cbariestown^ind  Roxbary  coiitiiiaedtQtoll.Thus  were 
the  feelings  of  tke  people  expressed  fcnr  the  moMsa^^re 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  the  Province  of  New- York  similar  scenes  were 
transacted.  The  Liberty  poles  erected  by  the  citizens 
were,  every  where  cut  down  by  the  soldiers — quarrels 
ensued^  and  the  outraged  populace  lost  no  opportunity 
of  insulting  and  abusing  his  Majesty's  troops*  Nume- 
rous meetings  were  held^  and  the  Assembly  were  pe- 
titioned to  grant  no  more  supplies  to  the  troops — ^they 
promised  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people> 
and  deceived  them.  This  produced  several  publica- 
tions, in  which  the  Assembly  were  accused  of  having 
betrayed  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  Colony  of  New- 
Tork.  The  Assembly  voted  these  papers  seditious 
libels  and  offered  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the  au- 
thors. The  printer  was  frightened  into  a  disclosure 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  M'Dotigall^  who  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  jail.  Of  this  gentleman  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  speak  again.  A  meeting,  consisting  of 
1400  inhabitants,  was  soon  after  held,  at  which  it  was 
almost  unanimously  determined  to  instruct  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Assembly  not  to  pay  the  supplies  de- 
manded for  the  troops.  The  leaders  of  this  meeting 
were  brought  up  before  the  Assembly  ;  but  being  found 
to  be  men  of  influence  and  respectability  they  were 
dismissed  without  punishment. 

On  the  31st  of  May  of  this  year,  the  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts  was  convened  by  Governour  Hutchin- 
son, at  Cambridge.  The  House  decided  by  a  large 
majority,  that  they  would  enter  upon  no  business  at 
Cambridge,  remonstrated  against  being  convened  at 
that  place,  and  voted  it  to  be  a  great "  grievance'^  to  sit 
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way  where  bnt  at  Boaton.    This  detemuned  the  Go- 
Ternonr  to  pTorogue  them,  to  the  31st  of  July. 

ThuB  were  affairs  situated  in  the  GoloQies,  when 
iDtelligence  was  received  of  the  partial  repeal  of  the 
Port  duties.  The  purposed  reservation  of  the  Tea, 
ud  the  insolent  declaration  of  Lord  North,  were  not 
calculated  to  still  the  tumult  or  to  silence  complaint. 
Indeed  if  there  had  heen  no  such  avowal  from  the  Mi- 
nister the  partial  repeal  of  the  duties  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  the  Co- 
lonists— at  least  in  the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  while  they  continued  to  be  insulted  by  the 
presence  ofan  armed  force.  No  relaxation  therefore  was 
made  id  the  mm  importation  agreement,  as  it  regard- 
ed the  article  npon  which  the  duty  was  retained,  and 
scarcely  a  sensation  of  pleasure  was  excited  by  this 
Act,  which  was  considered  as  so  condescending  and 
conciliatory  on  the  part  tA  the  Ministry. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Court  again  assembled 
at  Cambridge,  on  the  day  of  prorogation,  but  persist- 
ed in  their  determination  to  enter  upon  no  business, 
and  declaring  in  their  message  to  the  Govemour  that 
the  grievances  and  cruelties  which  had  been  brought 
upon  them  by  the  devices  of  the  Ministers  were  too 
~  great  to  be  ttluck  longer  borne  by  the  people.  This 
message,  and  broad  hint,  however,  had  do  other  ^- 
fect  upon  the  Cloveniour,  than  to  induce  him  to  pro- 
rogue them  a  second  time,  to  the  S6th  of  September, 
to  meet  at  the  same  place.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  could  have  been  the  object  whicli  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson hoped  to  gain,  by  obstinately  continuing  his  op- 
position to  the-wishes  of  the  Assembly  to  meet  at  Bos- 
ton. The  troops  were  now  removed,  from  their  quar- 
ters in  town,  to  the  Castle;  and  there  could  be  nomore 
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dunger  of  any  hostile  proceedings  between  them  and 
(he  members  at  Boston^  than  at  Cambridge.  But  the 
Governour  was  probably  fearful  of  the  influence  which 
their  presence  and  feelings  might  have  on  the  trial  of 
Captain  Preston  and  his  men^  which  was  now  near 
at  hand! — ^if  this  really  was  his  reason  for  refusing  to 
convene  them  at  Boston^  his  conduct  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  so  censurable. 

On  the  third  meeting  of  the  Assembly^  the  mem- 
bers despairing  of  being  able  to  accomplish  their  wish 
of  removing  to  Boston^  and  finding  that  the  publick 
exigencies  required  their  attention  to  business,  content- 
ed themselves  with  a  protest  against  their  being  com- 
pelled to  meet  out  of  Boston  and  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness as  usual.     The  Governour  opened  the  Session 
by  informing  them  that  the  garrison^  in  the  pay  of  the 
Province,  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Castle^  by 
order  of  his  Majesty  and  their  places  supplied  with 
regular  troaps;  and  that  he  had  orders  to  deliver  up 
the  fort  to  any  officer  whom  General  Gage  should  di^ 
rect  to  take  the  command.     To  this  the  Assembly  re- 
plied ^'  If  the  custody  and  government  of  the  fortress 
are  to  be  lodged  with  the  military  power,  independ- 
ent of  the  supi-eme  civil  Magistrate  within  this  juris- 
diction, it  will  be  so  essential  an  alteration  of  the 
Constitution  that  it  cannot  but  justly  alarm  a  free 
people.''    The  Governour  afterwards  disingenuously 
left  them  to  understand,  what  was  not  the  fact,  that  he 
still  retained  his  authority  over  them. 

The  long  talked  of  trial  of  Captain  Preston  arid  the 
guard  who  fired  upon  and  killed  three  of  the  citizens 
in  March,  now  came  on.  It  excited,  as  was  natural, 
universal  interest — the  most  infiammatory  publica- 
tions had  been  from  time  to  time  issued^  setting  forth 
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the  conduct  of  the  accused  in  the  most  horrible  light 
— «very  means^  which  vengeance  in  its  utmost  inge- 
nuity could  suggest^  had  been  used  to  excite  the  po- 

.  pular  fury.  Against  all  this^  therefore^  the  jury  had 
to  arm  themselves ;  and  it  is  no  small  praise  of  them 
to  say,  that  their  innate  integrity  was  proof  against 
all  the  suggestions  of  passion.  They  examined  the 
evidence  against  the  prisoners  by  the  principles  of  eter- 
nal justice ;  and  remembering  the  great  precept  of  the 
Ghristian  doctrine,  they  gave  themselves  a  claim,  by 
their  honest  and  unprejudiced  verdicts,  to  the  admi- 
ration, esteem  and  gratitude  of  their  country.  Cap- 
tain Preston  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  two  only 
of  the  soldiers  were  convicted,  not  of  murder,  but  of 
manslaugkter.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  in  silence 
the  conduct  of  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoners  on  this 
occasion— JbAn  Jldams  and  Josriah  putney.  They 
had  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  Colonial  stniggle  for  freedom^  by  resist- 
ing the  demands  of  the  British  Ministry  under  all  th^ir 
disguises.  They  had  become  popular ;  and  they  were 
now  to  put  that  popularity  to  a  fiery  test,  by  under- 
taking the  defence  of  men  in  fevery  sense  odious  to  the 
people.  But  this  consideration  weighed  nothing  with 
these  patriots,  compared  with  their  regard  for  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  truth  and  justice-— of  which  they 
stood  forth  the  honest  and  intrepid  champions.  And 
the  result  was  not  less  honourable  to  them,  than  glo- 
rious to  the  great  cause  of  the  Colonies,  in  which  they 

^  had  embarked  their  talents,  their  zeal,  and  their  influ- 
ence. It  gave  a  character  to  the  kind  of  resistance 
made  by  the  Colonies,  in  dii*ect  contradiction  of  the 
falsehoods  continually  poured  into  the  Ministerial  ear 
— ^that  none  but  a  factious  mob  opposed  the  govern- 
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mental  decrees.  The  issue  of  this  trial  offered  ievi- 
dence  the  most  plenary  and  conclusive^  that, the  pat- 
riotick  and  conscientious  men'who  ranged  themselves 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  Ministry^  were  too 
noble  minded  to  take  advantage  of  the  mad  ebulli- 
tions of  a  mob — that  they  were  guided  by  a  solemn 
sense  of  duty  to  themselves,  their  country  and  their 
posterity,  in  struggling  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of 
chartered  rights. 

The  General  Court  closed  its  session  in  Novem- 
ber, by  prorogation,  after  having  resolved  among  other 
things  to  promote  industry  and  frugality,  and  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  domestick  manufactures  through- 
out the  Province — and  having  appointed  a  "  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence''  to  communicate  with  the  agents 
in  Ghreat  Britain,  and  with  the  Committees  of  the  Co- 
lonies. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  namely,  to  discourage  the  use  of  foreign 
articles,  had  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  a  deter- 
mination of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  made  during 
their  present  session,  by  which  they  agreed  to  alter 
their  non-importation  agreement,  and  adopt  the  plan 
which  had  been  for  some  time  followed  in  New  York 
and  in  Philadelphia.  This  plan  embraced  the  import- 
ation of  all  the  usual  articles  of  trade,  except  tea^  which, 
it  was  unanimously  agi*eed,  should  not  be  brought  into 
the  country,  unless  it  could  be  smuggled. 

Early  in  the  following  year  1771?  Mr.  Hutchinson 
received  from  his  Majesty  the  gracious  gift  of  the  ho- 
nours, after  which  he  had  been  so  long  panting.  He 
was  appointed  ^^  Captain  General  and  Commander  in 
Chief  over  the  Province,^'  which  glad  tidings  he  com- 
municated, in  due  form,  to  the  Assembly,  at  its  meet- 
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iag  in  May.  But  that  Body  soured  as  they  were  by 
being  still  compelled  to  meet  at  Cambridge,  very  un- 
civilly refused  to  pass  any  congralulatory  compliments 
oa  the  orcaRion  to  his  Excellency. 

They  were  still  further  soured  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards by  a  message  from  his  Excellency,  in  which  he 
informed  them,  that  he  was  forbidden  by  his  Majesty's 
'instructions  "to  give  his  assent  to  any  Act  subjecting 
the  commissioners  of  the  Customs,  and  other  officers 
«f  the  Crown,  to  be  taxed  by  the  usual  assessors,  for 
the  profits  of  their  commissions — and  that  they  must 
therefore  so  qualify  their  tax  bill/'  In  their  reply 
to  this  message,  the  House  firmly  and  indignantly  told 
Ills  Excellency  that  "  they  knew  of  no  Commission- 
ers of  his  Majesty's  Customs,  nor  of  any  revenue  him 
Majesty  had  a  rigbt  to  establish  in  North  America. 
We  know  and  feel  (sud  they,)  a  tribute  levied  and 
extorted  from  those,  who,  if  they  have  property,  have 
aright  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  if 

Such  language  but  ill  accorded  with  the  GFovem- 
our's  high  notions  of  prerogative  and  ministerial  injal- 
libility.  It  was  not  possible  that  there  could  be  har- 
mony or  cordiality  between  such  a  Governour  as  Mr. 
HutchinsoD,  and  snch  men  as  then  constituted  the  Iie- 
gislature — the  session  therefore  passed,  as  usual,  in 
constant  sparrings  and  recriminations,  the  one  side  as 
nnyielding  as  the  other  was  perverse. 

Nothing  worthy  of  historical  notice  occurred  during 
the  present  year  in  the  other  Colonies.  The  merchants 
by  their  agreements  had  given  a  kind  of  sanction  to 
smuggling,  and  a  few  cases  of  violent  resistance  to  the 
revenue  officers  occasionally  occurred,  in  which  tho 
ma^strates  refused,  when  called  upon,  to  interpose 
"  leir  authority. 
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The  year  1772  brought  with  it, many  fresh  obstacles 
to  reconciliation^  and  many  new  sources  of  animosity 
and  discord.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  were 
the  burning  of  his  Majesty's  revenue  Cutter,  the  Gas- 
pee,  at  Rhode  Island,  and  his  Majesty's  grant  of  sa- 
laries to  the  Governours  and  Judges  of  Massachusetts, 
thereby  rendering  them  independent  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  the 
facts  were  briefly  these.  Lieutenant  Duddington,  who 
commanded  the  armed  schooner  Gaspee,  had  contriv- 
ed to  render  himself  an  object  of  universal  detestation 
to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  by  his  extraordinary 
zeal  and  unnecessary  severity  in  the  execution'of  the 
revenue  laws.  On  the  9th  of  June,  as  the  Providence 
packet  was  sailing  into  l!he  harbour  of  ^ewjporty  un- 
suspected of  any  design  to  evade  the  revenue,  with 
which  only  it  was  the  Lieutenant's  business  to  meddle, 
her  master  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  loicer  his  co^ 
lours.  He  refused,  and  a  shot  was  fired  at  him  from 
the  schooner  which  immediately  made  sail  in  chase. 
By  some  dexterous  management  on  the  part  of  the 
master  of  the  packet,  he  led  the  schooner  on  a  shoal 
where  she  grounded,  and  remained  fast.  At  niglit  it 
was  determined  by  a  number  of  fishermen  and  others, 
headed  by  several  respectable  merchants  of  Provi- 
dence, that  so  good  an  opportunity  of  revenge  should 
not  be  lost ;  and  they  accordingly  manned  a  number 
of  whale  boats  in  which  they  proceeded  to  the  schoon- 
er, boarded,  made  themselves  masters  of  her,  and  then 
set  her  on  fire.  When  the  knowledge  of  this  event 
came  to  the  Go\txno\iVy2ixe>vf9ivAoifive1iiindred pounds 
was  oflTered  by  Proclamation,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
offenders,  and  the  royal  pardon  to  those  who  would 
confess  their  guilt.      Commissioners  were  appointed 
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also  to  investigate  the  offence  and  bring  the  pei*petrat- 
ors  to  justice.  Bat  the  Commissioners^  after  remaining 
sometime  in  session^  reported  that  they  could  obtain 
no  evidence^  and  thus  the  affair  terminated.  It  will 
i^erve  to  show  the  inviolable  brotherhood  which  tjieu 
united  the  people  in  one  phalanx  against  the  Govern- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this  event  an  Act  was  pass- 
ed by  the  British  Parliament  making  it  a  capital  of- 
fence to  destroy  his  Majesty's  ships^  ammunition  or 
8tor}R8j  and  subjecting  the  offender^  whether  in  Ame- 
rica' or  England^  to  be  tried  in  any  county  in  Great 
Britain^  at  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty.  But  what 
are  all  the  engines  of  op[{osition  which  tyranny  can 
invent^  to  a  people  determined  to  be  free. 

The  other  circumstance  t#  which  we  have  alluded^ 
was  the  Governour's  communication  to  the  Assembly 
at  their  session  in  June^  that  his  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  make  provision  for  his  sujfgfrt.  The  As- 
sembly had  been  convened  as  before  at  Cambridge^ 
but  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  information  contain- 
ed in  his  messaa;e^  before  they  could  reply  to  it^  he 
adjourned  them  to  meet  at  Boston.  They  lost  no  time 
here  in  making  known  their  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  his  Excellency.  They  stated  to  him  in  their 
message,  that  the  King's  '^  making  provision  for  his 
Excellency's  support  independent  of  the  grants  and 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Govemottr^s 
receiving  the  same,  is  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  granted  by  the  royal  charter." 

No  usurpation  or  innovation  of  the  British  Ministry, 
not  even  the  Stamp  Act,  gave  greater  discontent  or  ex- 
cited more  general  resentment  in  Massachusetts,  than 
the  plan  for  rendering  the  Governour  and  the  Judges 
independent  of  the  people,  by  safaries  from  the  Crown* 
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It  has  Always  been  regarded,  and  must  always  be  re- 
gardedj  w  cme  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  liber- 
^  of  the  people^  to  have  a  judiciary  independent  of 
tlie  Bxecntivfr— It  is  indeed  a  jirincipic  of  the  British 
Conatibi(ion>  and  the  attempt  to  subvert  it,  as  it  ap- 
pl^d  to  the  Colonies,  is  only  another  proof  of  the  foK 
ly  and  infittaation  which  marked  every  act  of  Lord  - 
North^amost  erraieous  ndniinis (ration.  This  it  w&n 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  Committees  of  Correspond- 
ence, in  all  the  towns  <rf  Massachusetts,  (he  important 
conseqneiK^  of  which  eoou  bei^an  to  manifest  them- 
selres,  both  abroad  and  at  liome.  They  originated  in 
Am  joint  counsels  of  James  tVarren,  of  Plymouth, 
and  Sanatei  'Aiama,  of  Boston.  By  them  a  town  meet- 
ing was  called  early  in  November,  by  which  a  com- 
dtfttee  was  appointed  to  write  totheotherttfwnskithe 
Province  and  solicit  their  concurrence  in  the  measure. 
Most  of  the  k)Vii\n  soon  united  in  the  measures  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  spirit  and  object  of  these  Committees  may 
be  readily  seen  from  the  following  report,  made  by  one 
of  them,  to  their  constituents  of  Petersham.  We  ^ve 
this  in  preference  to  others,  because  it  will  be  found 
to  exhibit  that  union  of  religious  and  political  enthu* 
aiasm,  which  forms  at  once  the  strongest  bond,  and 
connnunicates  the  most  powerful  energy  to  action. 

"The  town  having  received  a  circular  letter  froM 
the  town  of  Bostotty  respecting  '.he  present  grieranceA 
and  abominable  oppressions  under  which  this  country 
groans,  have  therefore  taken  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  present  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  administration,  with  regard  to  Great  ^Britain, 
and  these  Colonies ;  have  carefully  reviewed  the  mode 
of  election,  and  tjic  quality  of  the  electors  of  tfee  Com- 
mons of  that  island ;  and  have  also  attentively  reflect- 
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ed  upon  "the  enwrnoaa  and  growing  influence  of  the 
catown^  and  that  bane  of  all  free  states,  a  standing  ar« 
my  in  *die  time  of  peace ;  and  in  consequence  thereof 
are  fully  confirmed  in  opinion^  that  the  ancient  rights 
of  the  nation  are  capitally  invaded^  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  most  precious  and  established  liberties  of 
Mnglishmenuii/tTly  destroyed :  And  whereas  the  Par- 
liament of  Oreat  Britain^  by  Tarioua  statutes  and  acts^ 
liave  unrighteously  distressed  our  trade^  denied  and 
precluded  us  from  setting  up  ^nd  carrying  on  manu- 
factures highly  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
territories;  reskicted  and  prevented  our  lawful  inter- 
course and  commerce  with  other  states  and  kingdoms  ; 
have*  also  made  laws  and  institutions  touching  the  life 
and  limb,  in  disherison  of  th^  ancient  common  law  of 
the  land;  and  moreover  have  in  these  latter  times,  rob- 
bed and  plundered  the  honest  and  laborious  inhabit- 
ants of  this  extensive  Continent  of  their  property^  by 
mere  force  and  power ;  and  are  now  draining  the  peon 
pie  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  by  thus  raising  a  revenue 
from  them,  against  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  in 
open  violation  of  the  laws  of  (Grod. 

^^This  town,  in  union  with  the  worthy  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  now  think  it  their  indispensable  duty  to 
consider  of  the  premises  and  the  present  aspect  of 
the  times,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  upon  mature  de- 
liberation are  judged  right  and  expedient:  and  here- 
upon this  town 

^^  Resolved,  That  with  a  Governour  appointed  from 
Ghreat  Britain  (especially  at  this  day)  during  pleasure^ 
with  a  large  stipend,  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
Crown,  and  controlled  by  instructions  from  a  British 
Minister  of  State,  with  a  council  subject  to  the  nega- 
tive of  such  a  CN>vemour,  and  with  all  officers,  civil 
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and  military,  subject  to  his  appointment  or  consent, 
with  a  castle  iu  the  liauds  of  a  standing  army,  station- 
ed in  the  very  bowels  of  the  land;  anil  that  amazing 
aiimhei-  of  placemen  and  dependants,  with  which  every 
maritime  town  already  swarms,  no  people  can  ever  be 
Iruiy  virtuous,  free  or  brave: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
usurping  and  exercising  a  legislative  authority  over, 
and  extorting  an  tinrighieous  reeemie  from  these  Co- 
lonies, is  against  all  divine  and  human  laws.  The 
late  appointment  of  salaries  to  be  paid  to  our  supe- 
rior court  judges,  whose  creation,  pay,  and  commis- 
sion, depend  on  mere  will  and  pleasure,  completes  a 
system  of  bondage  equal  to  any  fabricated  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  ingenuity,  malice,  fraud  and  wick- 
edness of  man : 

«'  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town,  that 
a  despotickj^,  arbitrary  government,  is  tlie  kingdom  of 
this  world,  as  set  forth  in  the.  New  Testament,  and  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  establishment  of  christi' 
anity  in  a  society,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  sink 
a  people  into  a  profound  state  of  ignorance,  and  irre- 
ligion;  and  that,  if  we  have  an  eye  to  our  own  and 
posterity's  happiness  (not  only  in  this  world,  but  the 
world  to  come)  it  is  our  duty  to  oppose  such  a  gov- 
ernment: 

"  And  fiirther  resolved.  That  the  depriving  the 
Colonies  of  their  constitutional  rights,  may  be  fitly 
compared  to  the  dismembering  the  national  body, 
which  will  soon  affect  the  heart;  and  it  would  be  no- 
thing unexpected  for  us  to  hear,  that  those  very  per- 
sons who  have  been  so  active  in  robbing  the  colonies  of 
their  constitutioiial  rights,  have  also  delivered  up  the 
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jiliMiliiliHIi  of  wr  Mother  Gaonbry  into  the  hands  oC 

oRrKipg: 
#^TIifre|orQ  feralvedf  That  it  is  the  first  and  U^- 

fUt  Mdal  duty  oftlds  pei^le,  to  c^msider  of,  and  seek 
loqrf  and  meaQs^or.  a  speedy  redress  of  these  mighty 
gpfcevances  and  intolerahle  wrongs :  and  that  for  the 
obtaining  of  tliis  end,  this  people  are  warranted,  by 
the  laws  f^Ood,  and  nature,  in  the  use  of  every  rightful 
aft  and  energy  iA  poli^^y,  stratagem  and  force. 

^^  And  while  we  are  thus  under  these  awful  frowns 
of  diviue  Providence  and  involyed  as  these  people  are 
iai  heavy  jcalamities,  which  daily  increase  in  numbw 
a^  severity,  it  is  highly  becomiiig  towns  andindivi* 
duals  to  humble  themselves  before  Almighty  God,  se* 
riously  to  commune  with  their  own  hearts,  and  teek 
carefully  wkh  tears,  for  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
distresses  of  the  l^nd;  and  while  it  is  apparent,  that 
pristine  piety  and  purUy  of  morals,  have  given  place 
to  infidelity,  dissipation,  tuKury  and  gross  corruption 
of  morals,  there  is  a  loud  call  for  bmniUty,  lamenting^ 
and  reformation ;  ^  and  it  is  at  this  timf^  eminently  iui 
cuinbent  on  one  and  all,  to  seek  at  the  throne  of  the 
great  God  for  those  special  and  remarkable  ii^rpo* 
sitions  of  divine  Providence,  grace  and  mercy,  wMch 
have  so  often  saved  New  England  from  both  publick 
and  private  distress  and  misery ;  and  as  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  past  times  we  have  too  much 
depended  upon  the  exertions  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
political  devices,  it  becomes  us  in  our  present  melan- 
choly situation  to  rely  no  longer  on  an  arm  of  flesh, 
but  on  the  arm  of  that  all  powerful  Gt)d,  who  is  able 
to  unite  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  ter- 
ritory, as  a  band  of  brothers  in  one  common  cause — 
who  -can  easily  give  that  true  religion,  which  shall 
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make  us  hispeople  indeed ;  that  spirit  which  shall  fit 
us  to  endure  temporal  hardships  for  the  procurement 
of  future  happiness ;  that  spirit  of  valour  and  irresist- 
able  courage^  which  shall  occasion  our  aged  and  our 
yomth  to  jeopard  their  lives  with  joy^  in  the  high  pla- 
ces of  ttie  fields  for  his  name  and  service  sake^  for  the 
i' .  •'       . ' 

preservatioh  also  of  thi$  goodly  heritage  of  our  fa- 
thers, for  the  sake  of  the  living  children  of  our  loins^^ 
and  the  uiibom  millions  of  posterity. 

<^  We  believe  that  there  are  very  many,  who  in  these 
days  have  kept  their  integrity  and  garments  unspot- 
ted, and  hope  that  God  will  deliverthem  and  our  na- 
tion for  their  sake.  God  will  not  suffer  this  land 
where  the  gospel  hath  flourished,  to  become  a  slave  of 
the  wwld;  he  will  stir  up  witnesses  of  the  truth;  and 
in  his  own  time,  spirit  his  people  to  stand  up  for  his 
cause  and  deliver  them.  In  a  similar  belief,  the  ^eat 
jSlgemon  Sydney^  lived  and  died,  and  dying  breath- 
ed a  like  sentiment  and  prophecy,  touching  his  own 
and  the  then  approaching  times,  a  prophecy,  however, 
not  accomplished  until  a  glomous  revolution.^^ 

These  were  the  men  whom  Lord  North  vainly  hop- 
ed to  coerce. 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

I 

Operation  of  1773 — Virginia  Se9olve»^Proceeding8  of  the  Mas^ 
saehuseUs  Jhsembly^-^IHseov^  of  a  secret  corresfondence-'-^ 
Proceedings  thereuptm^^^Speech  of  Mr.  Wedderhurfb^Tha 
King  refuses  to  retnove  Chvemour  Hutchinson-^East  India 
Company.send  over  their  Teor-^The  Jimericans  refuse  to  have 
it  landed^Buming  of  the  Tea  at  Boston. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  most  interesting  period 
of  our  Revolutionary  history.  The  town  Committees 
which  had  been  established  throughout  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts^  by  their  free  inquiries;  and  spirit- 
ed reports  and  resolutions,  had  aroused  the  energies 
of  the  whole  Gontinent;  the  greater  part  of  which,  from 
the  absence  6f  similar  excitetnents,  had  hitherto  only 
sympathised  in  the  sufferings  and  oppressions,  with- 
out participating  in  the  tumults  and  disorders,  of  that 
devoted  Colony.  Now,  however,  circumstances  were 
developed,  which  proved,  that  though  the  means  here- 
tofore adopted  had  borne  more  particularly  upon  the' 
people  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  the  system  of  the  Mi- 
nistry was  intended  ultimately  to  oppress  the  whole—- 
that  forbearance  was  construed  into  fear,  patience 
into  submission ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  most 
abject  slavery  would  content  the  merciless  Counsel- 
lors, whose  ruinous  and  detestable  policy  it  was,  to 
build  up  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  by  the  demo- 
lition of  the  Constitution.  All  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men  now  felt  the  necessity  of  stemming  the  torrent 
of  Ministerial  vengeance;  and  even  at  this  early 
day,  1773^  the  illustrious  Patrick  Ilenrt/y  of  Virgi- 
nia, prophecied  the  speedy  independence  ef  his  conn- 
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try.  That  eminent  orator  and  Statesmaii^  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  deeply  into  the  human  character. 
He  had  studied  his  countrymen  closely— -he  knew 
them  well — and  could  predict  the  extent  of  tiieir  for- 
bearance. It  is  a  memorable  and  singular  proof  of  his 
political  foresi^t,  that  he  predicted  the  declaration  of 
Mependencey  with  most  of  its  attendant  circumstances^ 
three  years  before  the  fact  occurred. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  of  the  present  year^ 
the  two  assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia^ 
without  any  previous  concert  or  correspondence^-a. 
fact  which  serves   to  show  the  unity  of  sentiment 

0 

which  now  pervaded  the  people— passed  a  number  of 
resolutions,  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  correspondence  and  inquiry ,  whose 
purpose  will  be  best  explained,  in  the  language  of  the 
resolutions  themselves.  We  copy  those  of  Virginia^ 
which  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  12th  of  March  1778, 
by  Mr.  Dabney  Carry  a  ydung  patriot  of  noble  pro- 
mise, whose  fate  it  was  to  be  snatched  from  his  friends 
and  fellow  labourers  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  with- 
in a  few  weeks  after  giving  this  pledge  of  his  future 
usefulness. 

^^  Whereas  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  sub- 
jects in  this  Colony  have  been  much  disturbed,  by  va- 
rious rumours,  and  reports  of  proceedings,  tending  to 
deprive  them  of  their  ancient,  legal  and  constitutional 
rights : 

^'  And  whereas  the  affairs  of  this  Colony  are  fre* 
quently  connected  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  which  renders  a  com- 
munication of  sentiment  necessary;  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  remove  the  uneasiness,  and  to  quiet  the  minds 


\ 
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rf  tbe  people^  as  well  as  for  the  oiher  good  pmposea 
above  mentioned : 

^Be  it  resolved^  that  a  standing  committee  of  cor- 
respondence"  and  inquiry  be  appointed,  to  consist  of 
eleven  persons^  to  wit :  the  honourable  Peyton  Uan^ 
ialph  esquire,  Robert  C.  J^Tickolasy  Richard  Bland, 
Richard  H.  Lee,  Benjamin  Harrison^  Edward  Pen- 
dieton^  Patrick  Henry ^  DvMey  Digges,  Dabney  Carr, 
Archihaid  Cary^  and  Tliamas  Jefferson^  esquires,  anj 
six  of  whom  to  be  a  committee,  whose  business  it  shall 
be  to  bbtain  the  most  early  and  authentiek  intelligence  of 
all  such  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  British  Parliament 
w  proceedings  of  adminstration  as  may  relate  to,  or  af- 
fect the  British  Colonies  in  America ;  and  to  keep  up 
and  maintain  a  ^correspondence  and  communication 
with  our  sister  Colonies,  respecting  these  important 
considerations ;  and  the  result  of  such  their  proceed- 
ings, from  time  to  time>  to  lay  before  this  House. 

<^  Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said 
committee  that  they  do,  without  delay,  infwm  them* 
selves  particularly  of  the  principles  and  authority,  on 
which  was  constituted  a  court  of  inquiry,  said  to  have 
been  lately  held  in  Rhode  Inland,  with  powers  to  trans- 
port persons  accused  of  offences  committed  in  Ameri- 
ca, to  places  beyond  the  seas,  to  be  tried. 

^  Res6lved,  That  the  Speaker  of  tMs  House  do 
transmit  to  the  Speakers  of  the  different  Assemblies 
of  the  British  Cdk>nies  on  the  Continent,  copies  ^  the 
said  resolutions,  and  desire  that  they  will  lay  them  be- 
fore their  respective  Assemblies,  and  request  them  to 
a|^point  some  perscm  or  persons  of  their  respective  bo- 
dies, to  communicate  from  time  to  time,  with  the  saM 
committee/^ 

These  resolutions  were  pnnsed  by  the  House  wifll- 
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out  a  dissenting  voice^  and  immediately  carried  into  ef- 
fect 

It  was  at  this  period  of  publick  excit6ment^  when 
every  nerve  and  eivery  pulse  were  trembling  with  en- 
Amsiasm^  fhat  Oovemour  Hutchinson^  the  worthy  in- 
strement  of  Lord  Norths  in  his  message  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Assembly,  touched  upon  the  obnoxious  sab- 
ject  of  PaHiamentary  swpremacy^  and  the  seiiHous 
nature  of  their  town  meetings.  It  was  the  evident  de- 
sign and  object  of  the  Oovernour  to  excite  the  House 
to  some  measure  of  violence,  but  they  were  too  cau- 
tions and  guarded  in  their  reply,  to  furnish  any  food  to 
bis  revengeful  appetite,  and  his  Excellency's  scheme 
was  baffled. 

The  usual  annual  appropriations  for  the  salaries  of 
the  Judges,  formed  another  subject  of  dispute  with  the 
Gtovernour-^he  refused  to  give  his  assent  to  the  grants, 
on  the  plea  of  his  Majesty's  having  been  pleased  to 
order  the  salaries  of  the  judges — ^The  Assembly  per- 
sisted and  appealed  to  the  judges,  of  whom  they  de- 
manded a  categorical  answer  to  the  question,  wheth- 
er they  would,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  char- 
ter, consent  to  be  paid  by  the  Crown,  or  like  faithful 
friends  of  freedom  and  the  Province,  continue  to  re- 
ceive their  salaries  from  the  Legislature  ?  Four  of  the 
judges  gave  satisfactory  answers  to  this  query,  but 
Peter  Oliver ^  the  Chief  Justice,  preferred  the  money 
of  his  Majesty ;  and  articles  of  impeachment  were 
forthwith  drawn  up  against  him  by  the  Assembly, 
which,  however,  the  Govemour  refused  to  sanction. 
Thus  thwarted  in  their  eflfbrts  to  punish  this  refracto- 
ry judge,  the  House  determined,  as  their  only  alterna- 
tive, to  render  both  him  and  the  Govemour  odious  to 
Uie  people,  and  with  this  view  passed  the  following 
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saicuticlc  K«olutioD :  "  Thai  the  House  lu^e  done 
all  that  in  their  capacity  of  Representatives  can  be 
4iHie  for  the  removal  of  Peter  Oliver;  and  it  must  be 
ffMumeAj  that  the  Govemour's  refusal  to  take  any 
iiV$MUI«  therein,  is  becauaeJie  algoreceives  his  support 
fium  tte  Crown." 

An  evidence  of  the  sort  of  feeling  which  had  beeii 
QXCtied  against  his  Kxcelleucy  the  Oovemour,  and  his 
train  of  Ministerial  puppets,  was  soon  given,  in  a  re- 
soluUon  entered  into  hy  a  town  meeting  of  Boston,  iu- 
stracting  tiieir  Select  men  to  refuse  the  use  of  Fajien- 
U  MaUf  for  the  purpose  of  the  annnal  Election  dinner, 
which  his  Excellency  and  his  friends  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy,  in  that  spacious  and  venerable  temple 
of  Liberty. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Legislatures  of  Connecticvi, 
Shoi^  bland,  JVew-Hampahire,  and  Mart/tandf  hav- 
ing received  the  Virginia  MesoloeSf  had  entered  into 
tiieir  object  and  spirit  with  cordial  concurrence,  and 
given  their  assurances  ofsupport  to  the  common  cause. 

During  the  subsequeut  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly — ^which  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  all  bpe- 
tations — a  combination  of  singular  and  extraordinary 
circumstances  brought  to  light  a  discovery  that  added 
leu  fold  wrath  to  the  ftiry  already  raging  in  that  Pro- 
vince, against  liis  Excellency  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  Colonial  Agent,  had  (by  some  meaus 
which  have  never  been  disclosed,)  possessed  himself 
of  tfae confidential  correspondenceof^r.  jffute&inflotif 
■Ur,  Oliver,  and  several  others  of  the  King's  most  zea- 
looB  partisans  with  their  friends  in  England.  In  these 
letters,  the  sentiments  of  the  writ««  were  expressed 
'without  restraint,  and  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
t^  flow  fceiB  n»y  who  in  their  whole  publick  cqadw^ 


^d  evinced  notbing  but  the  most  implMalfle  ttiMA^ 
neDt  and  prejudices  agaiast  Ae  people  of  their  Gole^ 
oj.    By  these  letters  it  was  seen^  that  to  the  suggest 
tions  of  the  writers  might  be  attrihufed  sotte  of  the 
most  obnoxious  measures  oi  the  Ministry-^particatar« 
I7  that  of  making  the  Grovemonr  and  Jndges  independ* 
Oft  of  the  people.  The  two  gentlemen  nientiimed^  }aA 
not  scmpled  to  propose  an  alterMion  of  the  Charter^ 
and  the  institution  of  an  Order  cf  Patrician0T^hej 
had  further  hinted  at  the  expediency  of  ^^  taking  tyfj^^ 
some  of  the  ^<  original  inceniiariea.^^'^Thiese  lettera 
were  transmitted  by  Doctor  Franklin^  toJIfr.  BauMwn^ 
of  Boston^  with  a  request  that  he  would  communicate 
their  contents  to  a  few  only  ofhia  most  trusty friend^^^ 
and  in  this  lies  much  of  the  mystery  attacli^d  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  letters  were  obtained^  and  the 
use  intended  to  be  made  of  them  :  for  Doctor  Frank- 
lin^ (in  a  subsequent  communication  to  the  publick^ 
which  his  sense  of  propriety  led  him  to  make  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  suspicion  fiH>m  others,)  says  that 
he  was  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty  ^^  to  transmit  them 
to  his  constituents.^^    But  neither  Mr.  Bowdoin^  nor 
the  gentleme;u  to  whom  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  requested 
to  communicate  them,  were  the  Doctor's  ^^  constitu- 
ents/' in  the  only  sense  in  which  his  purity  of  morals 
would  allow  him  to  use  the  term,  as  he  was  the  ^^  Agent 
of  the  House  of  Representatives." — We  must  trust  that 
the  reader  will  find  an  excuse  for  this  digression,  in 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  whole  affair. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ters to  remain  long  a  secret — they  became  a  subject 
of  conversation,  and  Mr.  Samuel  AdamSy  who  was 
too  much  a  friend  of  the  people  to  screen  their  ene- 
mies from  detection,  at  length  made  a  formal  eommu- 
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nicstion  o(  tbem  to  the  AaBembly.  The  feelings  of 
that  Body,  on  the  disclOBure,  were  kindled  to  the  ut- 
most intensi^  of  wnUh  and  indignation.  They  in- 
stantly and  nnanimously  resolved  *<  That  the  tendency 
and  design. of  the  said  tetters  were  to  ovetihrvw  the 
Constitution  of  tftu  Govfimmemt,  and  to  introduce  ar- 
bitrary power  into  the  Province.''  Their  next  step 
was  to  petition  the  King  "  to  remove  the  (Tovemour 
Hutchinson,  and  the  Lieutenant  Govemour  Oliver, 
for  ever  from  t^e  govemmeut  of  the  Province."  This 
petition  was  voted  by  88  out  of  94i  voices,  so  few  friends 
had  these  *<  ineejidiarieg"  in  the  hQuse  of  Aaaembly. 

Their  petition  was  immediately  transmitted  to  their 
A^nt,  Doctor  Franklin,  and  delivered  by  him  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  (who  had  succeeded  the  £arl  of  Hillsbo- 
rough as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  the  antonm  of 
1773,)  a  nobleman  of  great  probity,  -and  of  friendly 
fselings  towards  the  Americans.  But  his  Lordship 
was  not  permitted  to  decide  upon  the  Petition — his 
Majesty  signified  his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  laid 
before  kim  in  Council:  &nd  when  it  came  under  con- 
sideratifM),  Doctor  Eranklin,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Pro< 
vince,  was  summoned  to  support  it. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Wedderburn,  (afterwards 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Loughborough,)  appeared  before  the  Council,  in  be- 
half of  the  two  Govemonrs.  The  license  which  he 
was  permitted  to  use  in  that  capacity,  led  him  beyond 
any  thing  which  was  ever,  before  or  since,  heard  in 
the  presence  of  a  King  and  Council,  or  of  any  dig- 
nified Assembly.  But  his  violatious  of  decorum,  his 
rude,  unprovoked,  unmerited  insults  to  the  venera- 
ble philosopher  and  patriot  who  stood  before  him,  his 
maltcious  insinuations,  and  bitter  invectives  against. 
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the  wkole  Continent  of  America,  we  must  presume^ 
were  Mghly  acceptable  to  bis  Majesty,  or  the  orator 
would  bave  been  stopped  in  bis  insolent  career.  This 
is  a  part  of  what  he  said  on  that  memorable  occasion — 
it  deserves  to  stand  on  record,  as  an  everlasting  mo- 
nument of  the  temper  and  taste  of  the  ^^  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty^"  and  the  patient  forbearance  of  the 
neble  Lords  who  surrounded  him  in  Council. 

<^  Dr.  Franklin,  (said  Mr.  Wedderburn,)  stands  in 
fhe  light  of  the^r^f  mover  and  prime  conductor  of  this 
irhole  contrivance  against  his  Majesty's  two  Govern- 
oui:s ;  and  having,  by  the  help  of  his  own  special  con- 
fidents and  party  leaders,  first  made  the  Assembly  his 
Agent  in  carrying  on  his  own  secret  designs^  he  now 
appears  before  your  Lordships  to  give  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  How  these  let- 
ters came  into  possession  of  any  one  but  the  right  own- 
ers, is  a  mystery  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  explain.  Your 
Lordships  know  the  train  of  mischiefs  which  followed 
this  concealment.  After  they  had  been  left  for  five 
months  to  have  their  full  operation,  at  length  comes  out 
a  letter,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  horrour, 
expressive  of  the  coolest  and  most  deliberate  malevo- 
lence. My  Lords,  whatpoetick  fiction  only  had  penned 
for  the  breast  of  a  crmel  African^  Dr.  Franklin  has 
realized  and  transcribed  from  his  own — His  too  is  the 
language  of  a  Zanga. 

ICnow  then  Hwas  I, 

I  forged  the  letter,  I  disposed  the  picture : 
I  hated,  I  despised,  and  I  destroy.^ 

And  he  now  appears  before  your  Lordships,  wrapped 
up  in  impenetrable  secrecy y  to  support  a  charge  against 
his  Majesty's  Governour  and  Lieutenant  Governour, 
and  expects  that  your  Lordships  should  advise  the 
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pQDisbiDg  them  on  account-of  cerUia  letters,  wkitkhm 
tnU  not  producey  imd  which  he  iarea  hoHbU  how  be 
iriMained.  These  are  the  lessons  taught  in  Jfr.  Franb- 
lin^i  $chool  ofpolitieke.  With  regard  to  his  GoAUtn- 
tnts,  the  factious  leaders  at  Boston,  who  make  this 
complaint  against  their  Goremoars,  if  the  reUaing-  of 
&eir  evil  doings  he  cfiminalf  and  tending  to  atieKate 
his  Majesty's  aJFectionS;  must  not  the  doingot  theB'he 
noch  more  so?  Tet  now  they  ask  that  his  Maje«ty 
will  gratify  and  reward  them  for  doing  these  things, 
and  that  he  will  pnnish  their  Goremoars  for  relat^g 
them^  becadse  they  are  so  very  bad  that  it  cannot  hot 
offend  his  Majesty  to  hear  of  them." — Doctor  Frmak- 
Hd  hore  all  this  with  the  calmness  of  phllosophick  m- 
difference — ^hut  as  he  was  leaving  the  Ghamber,  he 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  Attorney  General  this  pro- 
pheticfc  threat — ''I  will  make  your  Master  a  liUle 
King  for  this." 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  those  who 
could  listen  to  Mr.  Wedderbum,  were  not  lytely  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  justice  or  sound  poMc^ — 
it  was  determined  a  few  days  afterwards  "that  th» 
petition  in  question  was  fonuded  upon/al«e  and  erro- 
neons  allegations,  and  that  the  same  is  grovat^^, 
vexatious,  bmA  scanialona,  and  calculated  only  for  Uw 
seditious  purposes  of  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  clanorar 
and  discontent  in  the  Province."  His  Majesty  Was 
therefore  pleased  to  "  order  the  said  petition  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Massachusetts  to  he  dismissed." — This  was 
the  political  \«isdom  which  guided  the  helm  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  at  that  day,  and  which  distingoiflheA 
it  for  many  succeedinig  yeurs  ! 

We  are  now  to  xelate  «i  event  of  mnch  hi^ier  im- 
portaoce}  and  of  much  men  seriwu  and  general  ctm- 
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»c|ucpff<w  ■an  events  ivhich  the  wisest  and  most  ex- 
perienced statesmen  of  England^  had  predicted  to  Lord 
Norths  and  which  could  net  but  have  been  foreseen  by 
thii  Minister^  blind^  infatuated^  perverse^  and  pre- 
judiced as  he  was. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  the  reader^  that  when  Lord 
Norths  as  one  of  the  first  apts  of  his  wretched  admin- 
istration^  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  Port  duties^  he 
omtted  to  include  the  duty  on  Tea^  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  Brijdsh 
Parliament^  aad  their  inght  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
Colonies.  The  non-importation  agreement  of  the  Ame- 
ricans^ (particularly  as  it  regarded  this  article^)  which 
succeeded  the  Act  of  Parliament^  had  been  so  rigor- 
ously enforced^  that  the  East  India  Company  began  to 
suffer  serious  inconvenience  from  the  accumulation  of 
their  stock  ;  and  with  a  view  to  regain  the  advantages 
of  the  American  market^  tbey  proposed  to  the  Miuis- 
ter,  to  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  American  import 
duty,  if  he  would  consent  to  repeal  the  Act.  Wheth- 
er the  dispute  with  the  Colonies  would  have  terminat- 
ed^ if  this  proposal  of  the  Company  had  been  accept- 
ed^  must  perhaps  be  regarded  as  very  problematical. 
It  might  doubtless  have  been  so  managed^  as  to  leave 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Americans^  that  a 
deference  to  their  feelings  induced  the  repeal^  and  thus 
the  grounds  of  their  resistance  might  have  been  remov- 
ed, while  the  revenue  of  the  King  suffered  no  loss — But 
it  was  plain  that  an  augmentation  of  the  revenue  was 
not  the  Minister's  object,  and  that  he  was  desirous  to 
avoid  even  the  semblance  of  concession  to  the  strong 
arguments  of  the  Colonies,  whose  entire  subjection  to 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  weighed  more  with  him, 
than  any  advantages  which  might  be  gained  to  the  king- 
dom, in  the  profits  of  their  unfettered  commerce. 


ISkM. 
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Wbatever  were  the  reasons  of  the  Minister,  theollbr 
of  the  East  India  Company  remained  anaccepted^  un- 
fOthe  whole  progress  of  tiie  negotiiUion  became  known 
Id  tibe  Americans,  andnntil  a  long  series  of  other  griev- 
ances had  awakened  that  daring  and  independent  spi- 
rit, which  we  have  faintly  endeavoured  to  portray. 

When  the  Act  at  length  passed,  allowing  the  Com- 
pany to  export  their  teas,  free  of  dutjfj  they  seemed 
determined  to  make  up  for  previous  loss  of  time,  by- 
emptying  the  whole  contents  of  their  overflowing  ware- 
houses, upon  the  American  shores*  Six  hundred  chests 
were  shipped  to  Boston,  and  a  like  quantity  to  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  the  other  large 
cities  of  the  Continent,  which  the  Company  flatter- 
ed themselves  the  Americans  would  receive  without 
scruple.  But  the  latter  were  no  sooner  apprized  of 
the  shipment,  than  they  concerted  measures  to  frus- 
trate, what  they  regarded  as  a  mere  trick  of  the  Minis- 
try. In  these  measures  Philadelphia  took  the  lead — 
there,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  citizens,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  this  new  Ministerial  plan  of  importation 
was  a  violent  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  Americar^ 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  American  to  oppose  it; 
and  that  whoever  should  directly  or  indirectly  coun- 
tenance it,  was  an  enemy  to  his  country.'' — ^New  York 
followed  the  example  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  both 
places  the  consignees  of  the  Company  were  made  to 
promise  that  they  would  not  act.  When  the  ships  ar- 
rived, therefore,  some  time  afterwards,  at  those  two 
ports,  they  were  ordered  immediately  back  to  Eng- 
land, witiiout  being  permitted  to  break  their  bulk.  In 
many  other  places,  the  captains  of  the  ships  themselves^ 
afraid  to  encounter  the  resistance  of  the  people,  return- 
ed of  their  own  accord  to  England,  freighted  as  the j 
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had  left  it.  At  Charleston^  in  South  Carolina,  the 
Tea  was  landed,  but  not  permitted  to  be  used  or  sold. 
A  scene  of  much  greater  violence  was  exhibited  at 
Boston.  Town  meetings,  newspaper  essays,  hand- 
bills, and  all  the  usual  means  had  been  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  rousing  the  people  who,  it  was  feared 
by  many,  (from  their  former  large  importations  in  vi- 
olation of  the  agreement,)  would  be  inclined  to  receive 
the  Tea.  But  before  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  they  had 
unanimously  adopted  the  Resolves  of  Philadelphia, 
and  were  ready  to  go  all  lengths  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  the  cargoes.  They  had  indeed  shown  so  much 
violence,  that  Mr.  Josiah  (luincey  thought  it  necessa- 
ry, at  one  of  their  town  meetings,  to  caution  them  in 
strong  terms,  to  look  to  the  issue — ^^  It  is  not  (said  he) 
Mr.  Moderator,  the  spirit  that  vapours  within  these 
"walls  that  must  stand  us  in  stead.  The  exertions  of 
this  day  will  call  forth  events,  which  will  make  a  ve- 
ry different  spirit  necessary  for  our  salvation — Who- 
ever supposes,  that  shouts  and  hosannas  will  terminate 
the  trials  of  the  day,  entertains  a  childish  fancy.  We 
must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  prize  for  which  we  contend ;  we  must  be  equal- 
ly ignorant  of  the  power  of  those  who  have  combined 
against  us  ;  we  must  be  blind  to  that  malice,  invete- 
racy, and  insatiable  revenge,  which  actuate  our  ene- 
mies publick  and  private,  abroad  and  in  our  bosom, 
to  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controversy  without  the 
Hiiarpest — the  sharpest  conflicts — ^to  flatter  ourselves 
that  popular  resolves,  popular  harangues,  popular  ac- 
clamations, and  popular  vapour,  will  vanquish  our 
foes.  Let  us  consider  the  issue.  Let  us  look  to  the 
t»nd. — Let  us  weigh  and  consider,  before  we  advance 
VOL.  r.  23 
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to  those  measures  which  must  bring  on  the  most  trying 
and  terrible  straggle  this  country  ever  saw/^ 

They  determined,  however,  not  to  permit  the  tea  to 
be  landed,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences.  But 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  extremities,  the 
Captain  of  the  Dartmouth  East  Indiaman,  just  then 
arrived,  was  directed  to  make  a  protest^  and  apply  to 
the  Govemour  for  the  necessary  papers  to  enable  him 
tp  return  without  unloading.  The  Governour  most 
pointedly  refused,  and  here  again  evinced  his  anxiety 
to  bring  upon  his  fellow-citizens  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Ghivemment.  By  interposing  his  authority,  he  might 
have  prevented  the  excesses  of  the  Boston  populace, 
and  perhaps  have  averted  for  years  the  bloody  conflict 
which  soon  followed.  But  he  was  fearful,  as  he  him- 
self afterwards  acknowledged  to  one  of  his  friends, 
that  by  yielding  to  the  ''  demands  of  the  people,  he 
should  have  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  his  Sove- 
reign^^— Thus  constantly  acting  upon  the  notion,  that 
the  interests  of  the  King  and  the  people  could  not  be* 
one. 

The  moment  the  people  were  informed  that  the  Go- 
vemour would  not  grant  a  pass  to  the  ship,  an  im- 
mense crowd  repaired  to  the  quay,  some  of  whom, 
assuming  the  disguise  of  Mohawk  Indians,  very  qui- 
etly boarded  the  ship,  took  out  three  hundred  and 
forty  two  chests  of  tea,  broke  them  open,  and  empti- 
ed their  contents  into  the  water.  All  this  was  done 
without  tumult,  noise,  or  molestation,  and  when  their 
object  was  completed  they  returned  peaceably  to  their 
homes. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  among  reflecting  politi- 
cians, after  this  event,  and  of  all  who  had  been  care- 
ful to  watch  the  temper  of  the  British  Ministry,  that 
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mjk  open  rapture  must  speedily  follow — ^that  measures 
of  vengeaoce  would  be  adopted  by  the  advisers  of  the 
Kingy  which  would  either  lead  to  unconditional  sub- 
jection or  to  independence.   Mr.  Samuel  Mams  was 
among  the  small  number  of  tliose  who  looked  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  latter.     His  influence  among 
his  countrymen  was  deservedly  great^  and  his  ex- 
ertiona  to  inspire  his  own  confidence  in  others  were 
still  greater.     Many  of  those  who   had  been  the 
foremost^  and  the  most   zealous^  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  people  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
Court  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain^  were  now 
gloomy  and  despondent  at  the  prospect  before  them— - 
they  had  neither  a  wish  for  independence^  in  its  sense 
of  separation,  nor  the  smallest  hope  of  success  in  th& 
fitruggley  which  they  knew  was  preparing  for  them. 
They  desired  no  more  than  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  the  liberties  allowed  to  them  by  the  British  Con- 
stitution and  secured  to  them  by  their  Colonial  Char- 
ters.    For  this  they  had  been  at  all  times  ready  to 
speaky  to  write,  and  to  act ;  and  for  this,  they  Were 
BOW  vnlling  to  fight  up  to  their  knees  in  Hood,  if  so 
doing  could  restoi*e  them  to  the  freedom  of  their  fa- 
thers.    Further  than  this  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple had  neither  expectation  nor  desire  of  proceeding. 
We  shall  see  by  what  slow  degrees  a  different  feel- 
ing was  made  to  predominate,  and  how  from  step  to 
step,  the  grand  destinies  of  our  nation  were  unfolded. 


•     %* 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

Mfpewit  of  1774 — Parliamentary  proceeding9-^Boston  Fort  Bill^^ 
Suhversion  of  the  charter — SeeaU  of  Qovemour  Hutchinson — 
General  Gage  succeeds  hin^^Froceedings  of  Virginia  on  the 
Boston  Port  BiU — Qovemawr  Dunmore  dissolves  the  House  of 
Burgesses'^Proeeedings  of  the  other  CoUmies^^Massachusetts 
Oeneral  Court  meet  at  Salem — 1st.  of  June  observed  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer — Secret  proceedings  of  the  General  Court 
at  Salemr^Their  resolve  to  call  a  General  Congress^^doption 
of  that  measure  by  the  other  Colonies,  and  appointment  of  De- 
puties^ 

We  must  now  look  to  the  effects  produced  in  Eng- 
land by  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonies^  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  of  Boston,  in  regard  to  the  Tea, 
All  anxiously  waited  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
which  was  convened  at  Westminster  on  the  13th  <^ 
January.  But  though  the  destruction  of  the  Tea,  at 
Boston,  had  taken  place  on  the  I6th  of  November  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  though  scarcely  a  merchant 
in  London  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  yet  it  seems  the 
Ministry  had  not  received  such  full  information,  or 
had  not  yet  so  satisfactorily  made  up  their  minds,  as 
to  prompt  his  Majesty  on  the  subject — and  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  contained  not  a  word  of  the  transac- 
tion. Nor  was  a  hint  given  of  what  the  Ministry  in- 
tended to  do,  until  the  7th  of  March,  when  Lord  North 
presented  a  Message  from  his  Majesty  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  (accompanied  by  numerous  papers, 
chiefly  letters  fi*om  the  Oovemour  of  Massachusetts) 
in  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  inform  them  that 
^^  in  consequence  of  the  unwarantable  practices  carri- 
ed on  in  North  America,  and  particularly  of  the  vio- 
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lent  and  outrageous  proceedings  at  the  town  and  port 
of  Boston^  with  a  view  of  obsUnicting  the  commerce  of 
this  Kingdom,  and  upon  grounds  and  pretences  im- 
mediately subversive  of  its  constitution^  it  was  thought 
fit  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  Parliament — ^recom- 
mending it  to  their  serious  consideration  what  further 
regulations  or  permanent  provisions  might  be  neces- 
sary to  be  established/'  The  Minister^  on  present- 
ing the  papers,  took  occasion  to  represent  the  conduct 
of  the  Bostonians  in  the  blackest  colours  of  fancy. 
He  said^  ^^  that  the  utmost  lenity  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernour^  j^erAop^  too  mucky  had  been  already  shown; 
and  that  this  town  by  its  late  proceedings,  had  left 
Government  perfectly  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  measures 
they  should  think  convenienty  not  only  for  redressing 
the  wrong  sustained  by  the  East  India  Company,  but 
for  infiicting  such  punishment  as  their  factious  aud 
criminal  conduct  merited ;  ami  that  the  aid  of  Parlia- 
ment would  be  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Croicriy  so  daringly  and 
wantonly  attacked  and  contemned." 

The  temper  of  the  House  was  exactly  such  as  to 
suit  the  Minister,  and  it  was  voted  ^^  that  an  address 
of  thanks  should  be  presented  to  the  King,  assuring 
his  Majesty,  that  they  would  not  fail  to  exert  every 
means  in  their  power  of  effectually  providing  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  securing  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Colonies  upon  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain.^^  Some  of  the  opposition  were  rais- 
ed to  a  sarcastick  smile  at  these  assurances,  which 
they  said,  ^^  had  been  already  often  repeated,  bat  tliat 
the  measures  hitherto  adopted  by  Ministers  for  the 
.support  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  had  only  exposed 
it  to  scoruy  obloquy  and  contempt. — That  to  do  the 
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Americans  J  u^tice^  it  was  necessary  to  trace  these  ca- 
lamities to  their  origin,  in  a  system  of  arbitrary  and 
unwise  measures  at  home.^^  But  the  opposition  went 
no  further,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Minister  introduc- 
ed a  Bill  ^^  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  officers 
concerned  in  the  collection  of  customs  from  Boston^ 
and  to  discontinue  the  landing  and  discharging,  la- 
ding and  shipping  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize, 
at  Boston,   or  within  the  hai*bour   thereof/'     The 
Bill  also  levied  Kfijie  upon  the  town  as  a  compensa- 
tion to  the  East  India  Company  for  the  destruction  of 
their  teas,  and  was  to  continue  in  force  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  King.   It  was  opposed  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals, hut  finally  carried  in  both  Houses  without  a 
diTisioh. 

But  this  was  only  a  part  of  Lord  North's  scheme  of 
coercion  and  revenge.  He  had  two  other  Bills  ready, 
which  were  intended  to  place  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  terror^m  before  the  other  Colonies,  to  de- 
ter them  from  following  her  fatal  example.  By  one 
of  these,  the  Constitution  and  Charter  of  the  Province 
were  completely  subverted,  all  power  taken  out  of  the 
hcands  of  the  people,  and  placed  in  those  of  his  most 
gracious  Majesty,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Province 
made  dependeuton  the  will  of  the  King. 

This  Bill  excited  considerable  warmth  of  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  finally  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  In  the  House  of  Lords  also 
it  met  with  strong  opposition,  which  however  proved 
equally  ineffectual.  Eleven  peers,  among  whom  were 
the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Portland^  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham^  entered  a  protest  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  House,  in  which  they  say  :  <^  Before  the 
rights  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  they 
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flerire  from  their  Charter,  are  taken  away,  the  definite 
legal  qffence  by  which  a  forfeiture  of  that  Charter  is 
incurred,  ought  to  have  been  clearly  stated  and  the  par- 
ties heard  in  their  own  defence;  and  the  mere  celeri- 
ty of  a  decision  against  it  will  not  reconcile  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  that  mode  of  government  which  is  to 
he  established  upon  its  ruins.  On  the  general  allega- 
tions of  a  declaratory  preamlile,  the  rights  of  any  pub- 
lick  body  may  be  taken  away,  and  any  visionary 
scheme  of  gpvernment  ]>e  substituted  in  their  place. 
By  this  Bill,  the  Govcruour  and  Council  are  invested 
with  dangerous  powers,  unknoicn  to  the  British  Con- 
ititutioUy  and  with  which  the  Itiiig  himself  is  not  en- 
trusted. By  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  She- 
riff at  pleasure,  they  have  the  means  of  returning  such 
Jaries  as  may  best  suit  with  tlic  gratification  of  their 
passions  and  interests:  the  life,  liberty,  and  property 
of  the  subject,  are  put  into  theirhauds  witliout  control. 
The  weak,  injudicious,  aud  inconsistent  measures  of 
the  Ministrv  have  sriveunow  force  totlie  distractions  of 
America,  which  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  were 
subsiding ;  have  revived  dangerous  questions,  and  gra- 
dually estranged  the  affections  of  l!ic  Colonies  from 
the  Mother  Country.  To  rcndt^r  the  Colonies  [lerma- 
nently  advantageous,  they  must  be  satisfied  with  their 
condition.  That  satisfaction  there  is  no  chance  of  re- 
storing, but  by  recurring  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  wa«=5  founchnl.*' 

The  third  scheme  of  Lord  North  was  a  Bill  for  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  Mussnchuscitu, 
The  provisions  of  this  IJiil  were  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  Act  of  Heurv  VIII.  tlie  revival  of  wlii<  li 
had  created  such  loud  clamour  in  tlie  Colonies  a  few 
years  before;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  thl* 
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Bill  was  designed  to  bring  his  Majesty's  officers^  wbo 
should  commit  murder  in  the  execution  of  their  official 
duties^  to  England  for  trials  lest  the  Juries  of  the  Co- 
lony should  prove  too  impartial  to  let  them  escape 
justice— whereas  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  was  intend- 
ed to  convey  those  accused  of  sedition,  to  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  his  Majesty  for  trials  for  reasons  the  re- 
>'erse  of  justice. 

This  Bill  likewise  met  with  strong  but  ineffectual 
opposition  in  both  Houses.  Colonel  Barr^,  to  whose 
honest  independence  of  feelings  the  Americans  had 
been  often  indebted  for  defence  and  support,  again 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  justice  and  the  Colonies^ 
and  concluded  a  long  and  animated  speech  in  these 
words ;  <<  You  have  changed  your  grouni.  Ton  are 
becoming  the  aggressors  and  offering  the  last  of  hu- 
man outrages  to  the  people  of  America^  by  subjecting 
them  in  effect  to  military  execution .  Instead  of  sending 
them  the  olive  branch,  you  have  sent  them  the  naked 
sword.  By  the  olive  branch,  I  mean  a  repeal  of  all 
the  late  laws ^  fruitless  to  youy  and  oppressive  to  them. 
Ask  their  aid  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  they  will 
give  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Tliey  never  yet 
refused  it,  when  properly  required.  Tour  journals  bear 
the  recorded  acknowledgments  of  the  zeal  with  which 
they  have  contributed  to  the  general  necessities  of  the 
State.  What  madness  is  it  that  prompts  you  to  attempt 
obtaining  that  byforee,  which  you  may  more  certainly 
procure  by  requisition  P  They  may  be  flattered  into  any 
thing,  but  they  arc  too  much  like  yourselves  to  be  driv- 
en. Have  some  indulgence  for  your  own  likeness  ;  re- 
spect their  sturdy  English  virtue  ;  retract  your  odious 
exertions  of  authority ;  and  remember  that  the  first 
step  towards  making  them  contribute  to  your  wants^ 
is  to  reconcile  them  to  your  government.'^ 


yUUMiOAX  XEVOUJTIOS.  Hf^f 

Uow  diflerent  wuuld  have  been  tfae  present  relations 
of  Anericaaiidtlie  English  GoveromeDt,  if  sentiments 
liie  tiii^se  could  have  beeu  infused  into  the  Miniatiy. 
But  ]jord  Nortli  was  running  too  rapidly  down  tbe 
precipice  of  folly,  to  be  checked  by  the  mitd  admoni- 
tions of  ti-utli  and  wisdom.  He  had  passed  the  Rubi- 
con, indtbe  ^ories  of  rictoy  flattered  in  hb  dazzled 
yiaw. 

Thp  poblemen  before  mentioned  joined  also  in  a 
protMt  ftfiunat  thi^  bill  in  the  Home  of  Peers,  in  which 
Wt)ini^,qHritthey  declared  that  tfae  whole  plan  of 
,  iBipi^Bliifg  flie  goTenunent  Of  the  Colony  was  bat  a 
c^MeMJon  of  the  weakness  of  Parliament  and  a  ha- 
■aliatinB  acknowledgment  that  the  British  Oovemment 

|h|^^een,odiQas  to  thepeopleof  the  Golonies ^The 

fx^  or.Bi>aton  Port  Bill,  as  it  wa«  called,  received  the 
myalasMmt  on  the  Slst  of  March ;  and  the  two  last 
on  Ow  SOtii  of  May. 

Lord  Chatham,  who  had  been  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  House,  by  the  feeble  state  of  bis  health, 
wlule  these  Bills' were  under  consideration,  took  occa- 
UMiy  while  another  subject  was  before  them,  jast  be- 
f^e  .the  close  of  the  Session,  to  deliver  his  seatiments 
on  American  affairs,  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
sickness  had  neither  enfeebled  his  mental  powers,  nor 
changed  his  opinion  with  regard  to  theerroneous  mea- 
sures of  Administration.  His  speech  included  all  that 
could  be  stud  on  tliis  occasion,  and  in  language  so  much 
better  than  our  own,  that  we  rejoice  at  the  opportuni- 
ty of  using  it. 

"  If,  my  Lords,  we  take  a  transient  view  of  those 

motives  which  induced  the  ancestors  of  our  fellow- 

sabjects  in  America  to  leave  their  native  country,  to 

encounter  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  the  nnexplor- 

voL.  I.  S3 
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ed  regions  of  the  western  worlds  oar  astonishment  at 
the  present  conduct  of  their  descendants  will  natural- 
ly subside.  There  was  no  comer  of  the  globe  to  which 
they  would  not  have  fled^  rather  than  ijubmit  to  the  sla- 
vish and  tyrannical  spirit  which  prevailed  at  that  pe- 
riod in  their  native  country;  and  viewing  them  in  their 
original  forlorn  and  now  flourishing  state^  they  may  be 
cited  as  illustrious  instances  to  instruct  the  world  what 
great  exertions  mankind  will  naturally  make^  when  left 
to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  powers*     Notwith- 
standing my  intention  to  give  my  hearty  negative  to 
the  question  now  before  you^  I  condemn^  my  Lords^ 
in  the  severest  manner^  the  turbuleut  and  unwarranta- 
ble conduct  of  the  ^Lmericans,  in  some  instances^  par- 
ticularly in  the  late  riots  at  Boston ;  but,  my  Lords, 
the  mode  which  has  been  pursued  to  bring  them  back 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  is  so  diametrically  opposite  to 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  as  to  excite  my  utmost 
astonishment.     You  have  involved  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent  in  one  common  punishment^  and  avenge  the 
crime  of  a  few  lawless  depredators  upon  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  the  inhabitants.     My  Lords,  the  different  Pro- 
vinces of  America,  in  the  excess  of  their  gratitude  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  expressions  of  loyalty  and  duty ;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  perceived  that  your  intention  to  tax  them 
was  renewed,  under  a  pretence  of  serving  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  their  resentment  got  the  ascendant  of 
their  moderation,  and  hurried  them  into  actions  which 
their  cool  reason  would  abhor.   But,  my  Lords,  from 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  late  proceedings,  I  can- 
not but  incline  to  think,  that  Administration  has  pur- 
posely irritated  them  into  these  violent  acts,  in  order  to- 
gratify  their  own  malice  and  revenge.  What  else  could 
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Ike  nbes  «r  w  BmI  Iain  JDmctpr, 
Mtobnidc B ^M ttet ntad fmn  aiii  kuMV 
vUcb  dm  MkappOy  adbmtad  ktviea 
adtlw  MflOnrCMirtiy.  My  Liidt,  it  kv  ahrajt 
faMi^jlNd  udaMltenbfeopiuM^aiiilviDcar. 
ij  it  wMi  mtimikm  paTe,  that  thk  conliy  had  m 
ij|^aBierheansa,l0taxAaMnaL  Itiscoatiaiy  to 
all  tha  ptiBcqpica of  jotrtioe aad  dvil  polirj:  it  iscoa- 
tmry  to  ihid  eMeatial,  uaalterahla  fight  ia  aataiCy  ia- 
firaflediatoAe  British  Goastitatioa  as  a  faadaaeatal 
law>  that  what  a  num  hashoaestlj  acqaitcd  is  absalata- 
Ij  Ma  own,  which  he  aay  freely  give^hat  which  can- 
aot  lie  taken  away  from  hiaiy  without  his  coasent  Pass 
ttetfy  aiy  Lords,  instead  of  these  harsh  and  severe 
afidSy  an  amnesty  over  their  errours :  by  measures  off 
Isaily  and  affection  allare  them  to  their  duty ;  act  the 
part  of  a  generous  and  foi^iving  parent.  A  period  may 
arrivey  when  this  parent  may  stand  in  need  of  every 
ssaistonce  she  can  receive  from  a  grateful  and  affection- 
ate offspring.  The  welfare  of  this  country^  my  Lords, 
has  ever  been  my  greatest  joy,  and  under  all  the  vicis« 
situdes  of  my  life  has  afforded  me  the  most  pleasing 
consolation.  Should  the  all  disposing  hand  of  Pro 
vidence  {ire vent  me  from  contributing  my  poor  and  fee- 
ble aid  in  the  day  of  lier  distress,  my  prayers  shall  be 
ever  for  her  prosperity  : — <  Length  of  days  be  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour  1 
May  her  ways  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  be  peace!''' 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  session  that  JIfn  Burke y 
(of  whom  it  was  said  by  General  Lee  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  correspondents  eight  years  before— ^^  An  Irbh- 
man,  oi^e  Mr.  Burke   is  sprtmg  up  in  the  House  of 
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ConuMNiBy  who  faas  agtonished  every  body  with  the 
power  of  his  eloqaence^  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
in  all  onr  exterior  and  internal  polities'' — )  for  the  first 
thne^  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the  course  of  policy 
which  had  been  pnrsned  by  Ministers,  in  regard  to 
America.  After  drawing  the  most  animated  portraits 
of  several  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  Administra- 
tion, he  closed  with  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  measures 
of  whose  ^^  chequered  and  speckled,''  ^^  crossly  indent- 
ed^ and  whimsically  dove-tailed"  Cabinet  he  attribut- 
ed the  mischiefs,  which  he  now  considered  as  almost 
incurable.  But  the  speech  of  Mr.  Burke  was  intend- 
ed more  to  display  his  own  eloquence  than  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  Colonies. 

Having  now  seen  what  was  done  in  England,  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Tetty  at  Boston,  we  shall  proceed  to  detail  the 
effects  of  those  measures  upon  the  people  of  the  Colo- 
nies. The  reeaU  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  which  was 
brought  by  his  successor ,  General  Gage,  who  further 
signalized  his  arrival  by  being  the  bearer  of  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill^  was  a  circumstance  as  unexpected  by 
his  Excellency,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  people  of 
the  Province.  Like  his  predecessor  Bernard^  he  had 
made  it  appear  by  every  act  of  his  administration,  that 
the  royal  prerogative^  and  the  dignity  of  the  Crowny 
were  dearer  to  him  than  the  interests  of  the  people-— 
that  the  respect  and  love  of  his  fellow  subjects,  weigh- 
ed but  a  feather  in  the  scale,  with  royal  favour — and 
that  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  obedience,  where  he  could 
exert  the  power  of  enforcing  submission.  It  was  in- 
deed a  severe  blow  to  the  pride  of  Mr.  Hutchinson^ 
that  he  should  be  considered  by  his  royal  master,  for 
whose  sake  he  had  consented  to  sacrifice  all  that  could 
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render  retrospect  pleasing,  as  an  nnftt  instrument  for 
the  execntion  of  the  new  scheme  of  coercion.  It  was 
but  little  cbnsolation  to  his  wounded  feelings,  to  be 
told  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Ministry  to  replace 
him  in  the  government,  after  affairs  had  been  adjust- 
ed and  order  restored,  by  General  Gage — He  thought 
himself  quite  as  competent  as  General  Gage,  and  could 
not  but  feel  mortified  to  find,  that  the  Ministry  thought 
otherwise.  A  few  of  his  tools  and  partisans  procured 
an  address  of  thanks  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  with  this 
meagre  evidence  of  approbation  he  soon  after  took  his 
departure  for  England. 

General  Gage,  though  it  appeared  that  he  enter-^ 
tained  serious  apprehensions  of  some  disorderly  or 
disrespectful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people,  was 
nevertheless  received  by  them,  with  every  mark  of 
civility.  He  had  soon  occasion  to  perceive,  how- 
ever, that  their  politeness  to  him  did  not  proceed  from 
any  fear  of  his  authority,  or  from  any  relaxation  in  their 
purposes  of  resistance.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival 
a  town  meeting  was  convened  and  very  numerously 
attended,  at  which  it  was  ^'  Resolved,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  town,  that  if  the  other  Colonies  come 
into  a  joint  resolution  to  stop  all  importation  from  and 
exportation  to  Great  Britain,  and  every  part  of  the 
"West  Indies,  till  the  Act  be  repealed,  the  same  will 
prove  the  salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liber- 
ties ;  and  that  the  impolicy,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and 
cruelty  of  the  Act,  exceed  all  our  powers  of  expres- 
sion :  We  therefore  leave  it  to  the  just  censure  of  others.^ 
and  appeal  to  God  and  the  world.^^ 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  the  only  one  in 
session  when  the  Boston  Port  Bill  arrived,  and  their 
sense  of  it  was  immediately  expressed  by  the  follow- 
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;  order.  "  This  House  being  deeply  impressed  m  iili 
prehension  of  the  great  dangers,  to  be  derived  to 
ritish  America^  from  the  hostile  invasion  of  tlie  city 
.'  Boston,  in  our  sister  Colony  of  Ma.ssachuseti8  Bay, 
•hose  commerce  and  harbour  are  on  the  1st  day  of 
nne  next,  to  be  stopped  by  an  armed  force,  deem  it 
lighly  necessary  that  the  said  1st  day  of  June  next, 
be  set  apart  by  the  members  of  this  House,  as  a  day 
of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  devoutly  to  implore 
the  divine  interposition  for  averting  the  heavy  calam- 
ity which  threatens  destruction  to  our  civil  rights,  and 
the  evils  of  civil  war :  to  give  us  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just  and  pro]>er  means,  ^^ 

every  injury  to  American  rights ;  and  that  the  minds 
of  his  Majesty  and  his  Parliament,  may  be  inspired 
from  above  with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  justice,  to 
remove  from  the  loyal  people  of  America  all  cause  of 
danger,  from  a  continued  pursuit  of  measures  preg- 
nant with  their  ruin. 

'•  Ordered,  therefore.  That  the  members  of  this 
House  do  attend  at  their  places,  at  the  hour  of  ten  in 
the  forenoon,  on  the  said  1st  dav  of  June  next,  in  or- 
derto  proceed  with  the  Speaker  and  the  Mace,  to  the 
church  in  this  city,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and 
that  the  revei*end  Mr.  Price  be  appointed  to  read  pray- 
ers, and  to  preach  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion.'' 
Govemour  Dun  more  ^  the  successor  of  Bottetourtf 
« ouceiving  that  this  Order  reflected  ^'  highly  upon  his 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  Gi-eat  Britain,"  dissolv- 
ed the  House  on  the  following  day.  But  as  upon  a 
former  occasion,  the  members,  to  the  number  of  eighty 
nine  J  formed  themselves  into  an  associatioHy  and  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  manifesto. 
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<<  We,  his  Majesty^ B  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects^ 
the  late  representativesof  the  good  people  of  this  Colo- 
ny^  haying  been  deprived^  by  the  sudden  interposition 
of  the  executive  part  of  this  government^  from  giving 
our  countrymen  the  advice  we  wished  to  xonvey  to 
them,  in  a  legislative  capacity,  find  ourselves  under 
the  hard  necessity  of  adopting  this,  the  only  method 
we  have  left,  of  pointing  out  to  our  countrymen,  such 
measures  as,  in  our  opinion,  are  best  fitted  to  secure  our 
dear  rights  and  liberty  from  destruction,  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  power  now   lifted  against  North  America. 
With  much  grief,  we  find  that  our  dutiful  applicationi^ 
to  Great  Britain  for  the  security  of  our  just,  ancient^ 
and  constitutional  rights,  have  not  only  been  disre- 
garded, but  that  a  determined  system  is  formed  and 
pursued,  for  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  British  Ameri- 
ca to  slavery*  by  subjectingthem  to  the  payment  of  tax- 
es, imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  re- 
presentatives:  and  that,  in  pursuit  of  this  system,  we 
find  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  lately  passed,. 
for  the  stopping  the  harbour  and  the  commerce  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  our  sister  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  until  the  people  there  submit  to  the  payment  of 
such  unconstitutional  taxes;  and  which  Act  most  vio- 
lently and  arbiti'arily  deprives  them  of  their  property^ 
in  wharves  erected  by  private  persons,  at  their  own 
great  and  proper  expense ;  Avhich  Act  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, a  most  dangerous  attempt  to  destroy  the  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  rights  of  all  North  America.  It  is  fur- 
ther our  opinion,  that  as  Tea,  on  its  importation  into 
America,  is  charged  with  a  duty  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  without  the 
consent  of  the  people,  it  ought  not  be  used  by  any  per- 
son who  Avishes  well  to  the  constitutional  rights  an4 
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liberties  of  British  America.  And  whereas  the  India 
Gompany  have  ungenerously  attempted  to  ruin  Ame- 
rica^  by  sending  many  ships  loaded  with  tea  into  the 
Colonies^  thereby  intending  to  fix  a  precedent  in  fa- 
vour of  arbitrary  taxation)  wie  deem  it  highly  proper, 
and  do  accordingly  recommend  it  strongly  to  our  coun- 
trymen, not  to  purchase  or  use  any  kind  of  East  India 
commodity  whatsoever,  except  saltpetre  and  spices, 
until  the  grievances  of  America  are  redressed.  We  are 
further  clearly  of  opinion,  that  an  attack  made  upon 
one  of  our  sister  Colonies,  to  compel  submission  to  ar- 
bitrary taxes,  is  an  attack  made  on  all  British  Ameri- 
ca, and  threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  whole  be  applied.  And  for  this 
purpose  it  is  recommended  to  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, that  they  communicate  with  their  several  cor- 
responding committees,  on  the  expediency  of  appoint- 
ing deputies  from  the  several  Colonies  of  British  Ame- 
rica^ to  meet  in  General  Congress,  at  such  a  place,  an- 
nually, as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient ;  there  to 
deliberate  on  those  general  measures  which  the  united 
interests  of  America  may,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

A  tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  our  fellow- sub- 
jects, the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, prevents  us  from  going  further  at  this  time ;  most 
earnestly  hoping,  that  the  unconstitutional  principle 
of  taxing  the  colonies  without  their  consent  will  not  be 
persisted  in,  thereby  to  compel  us  against  our  will,  to 
avoid  all  commercial  intercourse  with  great  Britain. 
Wishing  them  and  our  people  free  and  happy,  we  are 
their  affectionate  friends,  the  late  representatives  of 
Virginia/^ 

This  association  was  formed  on  the  27th  of  May, 
only  tico  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  General  Court 
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of  MaflBftchusettS;  and  of  course  before  any  interchange 
of  views  could  have  taken  place  between  the  two  Co- 
lonies. This  is  worthy  of  remark^  as  being  the  second 
instance  of  an  extraordinary  coincidence  in  the  mea- 
sures adopted  and  recommended  by  the  people  of  these 
two  distant  Colonies.  But  one  feeling  seemed  to  ani- 
mate them ;  and  to  the  immortal  honour  of  Virginia  it 
must  be  said^  that  all  her  measures  proceeded  from  the 
purest  and  most  disinterested  patriotism.  The  people 
of  that  Colony  had  remained  free  from  the  oppressions 
under  which  Massachusetts  was  made  to  groan.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Ministers  had  not  extended  to  them. 
They  had  been^  for  the  most  part^  blessed  with  Go- 
yemours  who  knew  how  to  estimate  their  characters — 
who  could  distinguish  between  loyalty  and  servility^ 
resistance  and  sedition ;  and  who^  instead  of  the  base 
exaggerations  which  characterized  the  correspondence 
of  Bernard  nnd  Hutchinsoriy  took  care  in  their  letters 
to  the  Ministry,  to  place  to  their  proper  account  the 
little  commotions  which  occasionally  attended  the  po- 
pular harangues  and  resolves.     To  sympathy  then  in 
the  sufferings  of  their  brethren  of  Massachusetts^  to 
that  liberal  patriotism,  which  could  extend  its  views 
beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  Colonial  policy,  and  to 
that  profound  political  wisdom  which  could  discern 
the  intimate  and  necessary  connexion  between  the 
whole  and  its  parts,  must  be  attributed  the  early,  vi- 
gorous, and  continued  opposition  of  Virginia  to  mea- 
sures which  concerned  her  only  in  their  distant  and* 
possible  contingencies. 

Similar  expressions  of  determined  opposition  to  the 
Port  Bill,  and  assurances  of  support  to  the  disfran- 
chised citizens  of  Boston,  were  made  wherever  the 
Act  became  known.  In  some  places  it  was  printed 
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opon  moumingpKpery  and  hawked  aboat  tiie  street^-*^ 
in  others  it  was  publickly  burned,  with  every  demon- 
stration of  abhorrence.  At  New  York  there  was  a 
considerable  struggle  between  the  friends  of  Adminis- 
tration and  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  the  latter  at 
length  prevailed,  by  the  influence  and  management 
of  two  individuals,  who  had  on  several  occasions  mani- 
fested great  activity  and  zeal,  in  their  opposition  to 
the  obnoxious  measures  of  the  Ministry.  These  two 
gentlemen  were  Captain  Sears,  and  Mr.  M'Dongal, 
a  native  of  Scotland ;  the  latter  of  whom,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  imprisoned  without  trial,  in 
the  year  1770,  for  having  written  an  address  to  the 
••  b€tray(d  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  Colony  of  New 
York/*  He  was  confined  for  three  months :  but  such 
wa$  the  estimation  in  which  his  character  was  held, 
that  his  prison  was  daily  crowded  with  visitors  of  the 
»'r>c  re>iiectabilitT.  of  both  siexes.  He  was  released 
at  Usi.  tritkomt  trid.  in  Febmaiy  177i*  and  on  many 
tx-\  Asioos  afterwards  headed  the  sons  of  liberty  in 
ihiir  quanvls  wiih  his  Majesty's  soldiery. 

Those  iwo  individuaK  having  first  written  to  the 
C^ommittee  of  Boe>u>u.  pledging  to  them  the  support  of 
New  York,  pi\irured  a  meeting  of  the  people,  at  wluch 
it  was  apved  thai  a  C0m^^rfss  was  necessary ;  and  a 
rommiitee  was  appointed  to  propose  it  to  the  Boston 
Committee. 

Addresses  were  also  sent  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Carol  inafi  and  some  other  Provinces,,  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  BoHton,  assuring  them  of  support,  and  declaring 
that  they  considered  the  cause  of  Boston  as  the  com- 
mon raiise  of  the  country. 

With  all  these  assurances  of  support  and  assistance, 
ftf  sympathy  and  affection,  from  their  sister  Colonies, 
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there  wu  still  a  fearful  foreboding,  a  nameless  ap- 
prehension^  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  Ge- 
neral Court,  when  they  assembled  at  Boston  09  the 
Wth  of  May.     Nor  was  this  apprehension  lessened 
by  the  first  official  act  of  their  new  Gt)vernour.  Out  of 
twenty  eight  persons,  whom  the  Legislature  had  with 
one  voice  nominated  as  counsellors,  and  for  whose  ap- 
pointment the  sanction  of  the  Oovemour  was  requi- 
site. General  Gage,  as  if  determined  at  one  sweep  to 
brush  the  whole  catalogue  of  patriots  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  publick  business,  erased  thirteen  of 
the  names.  Among  these  were,  Mr*  James  Bowdoin, 
the  correspondent  and  friend  of  Franklin y  John  JVin- 
ihrapf  James  Otisy  the  man  who  so  nobly  recanted 
the  errours  which  first  led  him  to  espouse  the  party 
of  the  King,  and  gave  a  pledge  of  his  future  support 
to  the  people  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  circu- 
lar letter — a  pledge  which  he  faithfully  and  honour- 
ably redeemed  ;  and  John  •Adamsy  whose  conduct  on 
the  trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers,  we  have 
already  mentioned.     These  gentlemen  had  rendered 
themselves  hateful  to  Bernard  and  Hutchinsorij  the 
poison  of  whose  malice  had  been  infused  into  the  feel- 
ings of  their  succsssour,  and  they  were  honoured  with 
this  distinguished  mark  of  his  Excellency's  notice. 

The  Assembly,  indignant  at  this  extensive  negative 
upon  their  choice,  proceeded  to  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  Province,  without  deigning  to  enter  into  any  new 
appointments ;  but  they  were  soon  interrupted  by  the 
Governour,  who  adjourned  them  to  meet  at  Salem  oji 
the  7th  of  June.  On  the  1st  of  June,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  to  take  effect;  the  in- 
terim therefore  was  employed  by  the  Governour  in  re- 
moving himself,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  to 
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their  new  place  of  operations*  In  a  few  days  the  as- 
pect of  that  populous  and  ])usy  town  was  entirely 
changed.  A  dull  and  solemn  silence  succeeded  to  the 
lively  throng  of  the  streets^  and  the  quays  so  lately 
crowded  with  the  fruits  of  extended  commerce,  now 
presented  one  unvaried  scene  of  forsaken  repositories. 

In  most  of  the  Colonies^  particularly  in  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  1st  of  June  was  observed,  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendation  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly, as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Business  was 
at  a  stand,  and  the  citizens  in  mournful  silence  look- 
ed forward  to  a  day  of  brighter  hopes^  of  glorious  re- 
tribution. 

The  new  Govemour  was  received  at  Salem  with 
cold  and  distant  respect  by  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
as  usual  with  flattering  congratulations  by  the  creatures 
of  the  Crown.  The  first  act  of  the  Legislature,  whicli 
had  met  here  according  to  adjournment,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
Province.  Samuel  Adams  nnd  James  Warren  were 
of  this  Committee,  and  to  their  indefatigable  zeal  and 
ingenious  management,  was  owing  the  bold  and  spirit- 
ed course  ultimately  adopted  by  the  House.  They  saw 
that  the  point  to  which  they  had"  arrived  w(is  critical — 
was  one  that  demanded  vigorous  and  decisive  mea- 
sures ;  and  that  it  was  one  too  that  required  unanimi- 
tjf.  This  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  secret  and  private 
conferences  with  each  leading  member  of  the  House  ; 
it  was  important  that  the  minds  of  the  Assembly  should 
be  made  up  and  fully  ascertained,  before  the  question 
of  their  report  could  be  hazarded — and  it  was  above 
all  important,  that  the  Governour  and  his  whole  crew 
of  busy  informers  should  remain  ignorant  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  designs.    All  this  was  accomplished  by 
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the  laborious  exertions  of  these  two  men^  aided  by 
Mm  Hancock,  Thomas  Cushing,  Robert  Treat  Payne, 
and  two  or  three  other  worthy  compatriots ;  and  in  the 
eoorse  of  three  days^  their  resolutions  were  drawti^ 
their  committee  formed^  and  all  prepared  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House.  So  minutely  had  the  Committee 
entered  into  every  consideration^  to  avoid  the  delay 
which  would  attend  any  debates  in  the  House^  that 
they  had  calculated  the  expense  of  sending  their  Com- 
mittee to  the  Congress  which  they  had  proposed^  and 
pointed  out  the  means  of  raising  the  fund  to  pay  them. 
When  they  were  at  length  ready  to  deliver  their  re- 
port to  the  House^  it  was  proposed  that  it  should. be 
read  with  closed  doors  ;  that  nqne  should  be  permit- 
ted either  to  enter  or  to  leave  the  House. 

When  the  Committee  had  proceeded  so  far  in  the 
reading  of  their  report  as  that  its  design  and  purport 
became  intelligible,  a  parasite  of  the  Governour,  one 
of  those  midnight  Ministerial  prowlers,  who  fed  up- 
on the  droppings  of  sedition,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  uncontrollal)le  call  of  nature.  Humanity  openeil 
the  door  to  this  bursting  informer,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  discharged  his  burden  in  the  astonished  ears 
of  the  Governour.  His  Excellency  witli  panting  haste 
ordered  his  Secretary  to  fly  and  proclaim  the  House 
dissolved.  But  the  doors  were  still  locked^  and  the 
Secretary's  loud  call  for  entrance,  in  the  name  of  the 
Captain  General  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces,  was  un- 
regarded. Finding  no  alternative,  the  Secretary  read 
his  proclamation  of  dissolution  to  the  Door-keeper,  and 
then  passed  into  the  Council  Chamber,  where  he  re- 
peated it  to  the  assembled  Council,  and  thus  effected 
the  object  of  his  embassy.  But  the  deed  had  been 
done,  the  vote  of  the  House  had  been  taken,  they  had 
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entered  upon  the  threshold  of  reheUion.    This  took 
place  aa  the  17th  of  June. 

The  House  had  resolved  upon  the  expediency  of 
having  a  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  day  of 
the'ensuing  September,  and  had  appointed  as  their  de- 
legates Thomas  Cushingy  James  BowAoin^  Robert 
Threat  Pame^  Samnel  Mams,  and  John  Adams. 

While  these  things  were  doing  in  Massachusetts, 
meetings  had  been  held  in  all  the  counties  of  Mai^y- 
land,  and  committees  appointed  to  meet  at  the  City  of 
Anniq)olis  on  the  20th  of  June.  At  which  time  and 
place  the  following  deputies  were  chosen  to  attend  a 
general  Congress,  when  and  wherever  it  might  be 
agreed  upon  :  Matthew  Tilghman,  Thomas  Johnson, 
>  WiUiam  Paca,  and  Samuel  Chase. 

South  CaroHtia  was  the  next  to  join  in  the  general 
plan.  A  meeting  of  the  people  from  every  part  of 
the  Colony  was  held  at  Charleston  on  the  6ih  of  July. 
At  which,  after  passing  a  number  of  resolutions,  ap- 
probatory of  the  proceedings  at  Boston,  five  gentle- 
men were  appointed  as  deputies  to  the  Congress ;  \iz. 
Henry  Middletan,  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gads- 
den,  John  Rutledge,  and  Edward  Mutlsdge^ 

In  Pennsylvania  a  petition  was  presented  to  Gov^ 
emour  Penn  by  a  numerous  body  of  citizens  praying 
him  to  convoke  the  general  Assembly,  that  they  might 
take  into  consideration  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Virginia  and  Massachusetts;  but  that 
cautious  and  peaceable  Magistrate  refused  to  grant 
the  prayer  of  tlie  petitioners,  and  a  convention  of  the 
Colony  was  immediately  called.  At  this  convention 
a  manifesto  was  agreed  upon,  in  wliich  the  grievances 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  general  distress  of  the  Co- 
louies,  were  eloquently  and  feelingly  set  forth,  and 
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tie  necessity  of  a  general  Congress  strongly  ui^ed. 
They  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
approaching  meeting  to  appoint  deputies  and  conclude 
with  declaring  ^^that  that  Province  will  break  off  all 
commercial  intercourse  whatever^  with  any  town^  dtyy 
<ir  colony  and  individuals  in  them^  who  shall  refuagy 
or  neglect  to  adopt  and  carry  into  execution^  suchgene- 
ral  plan  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  the  Congress.^^. 

This  was  going  one  step  further  than  any  of  the 
Provinces  had  done^  and  proved^  notwithstanding  the 
unsuspected  loyalty  of  the  orderly  and  peaceable  in- 
habitants of  that  Province^  that  the  love  of  peace  and 
constitutional  liberty  was  the  master  feeling  of  the 
people.  The  General  Assembly  on  the  S2d.  of  July 
confirmed  their  proceedings  by  appointing  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  as  deputies  to  the  Congress^  viz. 
John  DicJcinsoriy  Thomas  Mifflin^  Joseph  Galloway, 
Charles  Humjihreys^  Edward  BiddUy  John  Morton, 
and  George  Ross.^^ 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  nine,  with  full  power  to  Act  for  them  in  their 
recess,  and  if  the  Congress  should  be  agreed  upon, 
to  choose  any  number  of  delegates  they  might  think 
proper.  The  persons  chosen  by  this  Committee 
were,  Eliphalet  Dyer,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Silas 
Deane. 

In  Virginia^  the  delegates  from  the  several  coun- 
ties met  at  Williamsburgh  on  the  1st  of  August.  Most 
of  tliem  came  with  instructions,  from  their  several 
constituents,  to  proceed  to  every  extremity  in  support 
of  Boston,  as  suffering  in  a  common  cause :  and  the 
resolutions  which  were  entered  into  by  these  delegates 
prove  that  they  were  ready  to  proceed  to  every  ex- 
tremity— ready  to  make  any  sacrifice,  to  relieve  their 
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bretheren  of  Boston^  and  to  preserve  their  own  freedom, 
l^hey  appointed  Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard 
Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Edmond  Pendleton^ 
deputies  to  the  Congress — a  deputation  which  united 
all  the  rare  excellencies  that  Heaven  ever  bestowed 
upon  man  in  their  brightest  and  fullest  energy — ^This 
chosen  band  of  patriots  received  from  their  constitu- 
ents the  following  instructions. 

^<  The  unhappy  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  American  Colonies^  which  began  about  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty^  and  since 
continually  increasing^  have  proceeded  to  lengths  so 
dangerous  and  alarming^  as  to  excite  just  apprehen- 
sions in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty^s  faithful  subjects 
of  the  Colony^  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  de- 
prived of  their  natural^  ancieut^  constitutional,  and 
chartered  rights^  have  compelled  them  to  take  the 
same  into  tlieir  most  serious  consideration ;  and,  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  usual  and  accustomed  mode  of 
making  known  their  giievauces,  have  appointed  us 
their  representatives,  to  consider  what  is  proper 
to  be  done  in  this  dangerous  crisis  of  American 
affairs.  It  being  our  opinion  that  the  united  wisdom 
of  North  America  should  be  collected  in  a  general 
Congress  of  all  the  Colonies,  we  have  appointed  [the 
gentlemen  above  named]  deputies  to  represent  this 
Colony  in  the  said  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  first  Monday  of  September  next.  And 
that  they  may  be  the  better  informed  of  our  sentiments, 
touching  the  conduct  we  wish  them  to  observe  on  this 
important  occasion,  we  desire  that  they  will  express, 
in  the  first  place,  our  faith  and  our  allegiance  to  his 
Majesty  King  George  the  third,  our  lawful  and  right- 
ful sovereign ;  and  that  we  are  determined,  with  our 
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lives  and  fortunes^  to  support  him  in  this  legal  exer- 
cise of  all  his  just  rights  and  prerogatives.  And^  how- 
ever misrepresented,  we  sincerely  approve  of  a  con- 
stitutional connexion  with  Ghreat  Britain^  and  wish 
most  ardently  a  returu  of  that  intercourse  of  affection 
and  commercial  connexion  that  formerly  united  both 
countries  ;  which  can  only  be  effected  by  a  removal 
of  those  causes  of  discontent  which  have  of  late  un- 
happily divided  us. 

''  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt^  but  that  British  sub- 
jects in  America  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  their  fellow  subjects  possess  in  Britain ; 
and  therefore  that  the  power  assumed  by  the  British 
parliament  to  bind  America  by  their  statutes^  in  all 
eases  whatever^  is  unconstitutional^  and  the  source  of 
these  unhappy  differences. 

^^  The  end  of  government  would  be  defeated,  by  the 
British  Parliament  exercising  a  power  over  the  lives, 
the  property,  and  the  liberty  of  American  subjects^ 
who  are  not,  and  from  their  local  circumstances  can- 
not be,  there  represented.  Of  this  nature,  we  consid- 
er the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  for  raising  a  revenue 
in  America,  for  the  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  Admiralty,  for  seizing  American  subjects, 
and  transporting  them  to  Britain,  to  be  tried  for  crimes 
committed  in  America,  and  the  several  late  oppressive 
Acts  respecting  the  town  of  Boston,  and  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

^-  The  original  constitution  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, possessing  their  Assemblies  with  the  sole  right 
of  directing  their  internal  policy,  it  is  absolutely  de- 
structive to  the  end  of  their  institution,  that  their  legis- 
latures should  be  suspended,  or  prevented  by  hasty 
dissolutions,  from  exercising  their  legislative  powers. 
Vol.  1,  S5 
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^^  Wanting  the  protection  of  Britaiii^  we  have  long 
acquiesced  in  their  Acts  of  navigation^  restrictive  of 
onr  commerce^  which  we  consider  as  an  ample  recom- 
pense for  such  protection ;  -but  as  those  Acts  derive 
their  efficacy  from  that  foundation  alone^  we  have  rea- 
son to  expect  they  will  be  restrained,  so  as  to  produce 
the  reasonable  purposes  of  Britain^  and  not  be  injuri- 
ous to  us. 

"To  obtain  redress  of  these  grievances,  without 
which  the  people' of  America  can  neither  be  safe,  free^ 
nor  happy,  they  are  willing  to  undergo  the  great  in- 
convenience that  will  be  derived  to  them  from  stopping 
all  imports  whatsoever  from  Great  Britain,  after  the 
first  day  of  November  next,  and  also  to  cease  export- 
ing any  commodity  whatsoever  to  the  same  place,  af- 
ter the  10th  day  of  August  1775*  The  earnest  desire 
we  have  to  make  as  quick  and  full  payment  as  possi- 
ble of  our  debts  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  avoid  the  hea- 
vy inj  ury  that  would  arise  to  this  country,  from  an  ear- 
lier adoption  of  the  non-importation  plan,  after  the 
people  have  already  applied  so  much  of  tbeir  labour 
to  the  perfecting  of  the  present  crop,  by  which  means 
they  have  been  preventedfrom  pursuing  other  methods 
of  clothing  and  supporting  their  families,  have  render- 
ed it  necessai*y  tp  restrain  you  in  this  article  of  non- 
exportation;  but  it  is  our  desire  that  you  cordially 
cooperate  with  our  sister  Colonies  in  general  Congress, 
in  such  other  just  and  proper  methods  as  they,  or  the 
iQajority,  shall  deem  necessary  for  th^  accomplish- 
ment of  these  valuable  ends. 

<<  The  proclamation  issued  by  general  Gage,  in  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  de- 
claring it  treason  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  Province  to 
assemble  them9elves  to  consider  of  their  grievances. 
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and  fonn  associations  for  their  common  conduct  on  the 
iiccasion^  and  requiring  the  civil  magistrates  and  offic- 
ers to  apprehend  all  such  persons  to  he  tried  for  their 
supposed  offences^  is  the  most  alarming  process  that 
ever  appeared  in  a  British  government ;  the  said  gene- 
ral Gage  has  thereby  assumed  and  taken  upon  him- 
self powers  denied  by  the  constitution  to  our  legal 
Sovereign;  he  not  having  condescended  to  disclose 
by  what  authority  he  exercises  such  extensive  and 
unheard  of  powers^  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  he  intends  to  justify  himself  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  king ;  or  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  his 
Majesty's  forces  in  America.  If  he  considers  himself 
as  acting  in  the  character  of  his  Majesty's  representa- 
tive^  we  would  remind  him  that  the  stat«^e  SOth  Ed- 
ward  m.  has  expressed  and  defined  all  treasonable 
offences,  and  that  tlie  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  hath 
declared  tliat  no  offence  shall  be  construed  to  be  trea- 
son,  but  such  as  is  pointed  out  by  that  statute ;  and  that 
this  was  done  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  tyrannical 
Eangs,  and  of  weak  and  wicked  Ministers,  that  dead- 
ly weapon  which  constructive  treason  had  furnished 
them  with,  and  which  had  drawn  the  blood  of  the  best 
and  honestest  men  in  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  hath  no  right  by  his  proclamatoin  to 
subject  his  people  to  imprisonment,  pains  and  penal- 
ties. 

''  That  if  the  said  general  Gtige  Conceives  he  is  em- 
powered to  act  in  this  manner,  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  America,  this  odious 
and  illegal  proclamation  mustbe  considered  as  a  plain 
and  full  declaration  that  this  despotick  Viceroy  will  be 
bound  by  no  law,  nor  regard  the  constitutional  rights 
of  his  Majesty's  sulgects,  wherever  they  interfere  with 
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the  plans  he  has  formed  for  oppressing  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  therefore^  that  the 
executing^  or  attemptmg  to  execute  such  proclamation^ 
will  justify  resistance  and  reprisal.'' 
,  In  the  little  Colony  of  Rhode  Island^  where  the  re- 
membrance of  vexations  and  wrongs  done  to  themselves, 
awakened  a  lively  sympathy  for  those  of  their  breth- 
ren^ the  measures  adopted  by  the  people,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  firm  and  spirited.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  remark^  that  the  motto  under  which  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  phalanx  of  defence,  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  its  import  with  that  which  had  been 
adopted  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Virginia^  almost  at 
the  same  instant  of  time.  United  we  standi  divided 
wefaUj  was  the  significant  instruction  of  the  people  of 
Hanover,  in  Yirgjinia,  t^  their  delegates  :  Join  or  die 
was  the  simultaneous  cry  of  the  whole  people  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  deputies  to  the  general  Congress,  cho- 
sen by  their  House  of  Assembly,  were  Stephen  Hop- 
kins and  Samuel  Ward. 

In  all  the  other  Colonies  the  Govemours  had  taken 
care  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  their  Legislatures^  so 
that  the  task  of  choosing  deputies  to  Congress  was 
left  with  the  people.  It  could  not  have  been  left  in  bet- 
ter hands.  Georgia  was  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  that  refused  or  neglected  to  unite  in  the  com- 
mon cause. 

We  have  already  mentioned  by  whal  means  the  peo- 
ple of  JWir  York  were  induced  to  consent  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  friends  of  Government  in  that  Province, 
though  perhaps  more  than  equal  in  number  to  the 
sons  of  liberty,  were  completely  outwitted  by  the  dex- 
terous management  of  two  sturdy  and  active  patriots, 
who  carried  the  Resolve  to  appoint  a  committee  by  a 
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political  rusef  that  did  much  credit  to  f heir  sagacity. 
The  deputies  from  that  Province  were  ^aac  LoWf  John 
JUaofy  John  Jaj/y  James  Duane^  William  JPhyd^  Hen- 
ry Weisner^  and  Samuel  Bocrum. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  chose  John  Sul- 
livan, and  Nathaniel  Fohom. 

From  New  Jersey^  James  Kinsey,  WiUiam  Liv- 
ingston, Stephen  Crane,  and  Richard  Smith,  were 
sent. 

Delaware^  sent  CcBsar  Rodney,  Thomas M'Kean, 
and  George  Read. 

And  North  Carolina^  William  Hooper,  Joseph 
Hewes,  and  R.  CasweU. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
General  Court  at  Salem — ^the  last  that  was  e^er  dis- 
solved or  convened  by  order  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
officers — while  the  people,  from  one  extreme  of  the 
Continent  to  the  other,  were  uniting  in  expressions  of 
abhorrence  at  the  tyranny  of  closing  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, intellis^cnce  of  the  subsequent  measures  of  Parlia- 
ment reached  the  Continent.  These  new  sources  of 
grievance,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  not  abate  the  ar- 
dour of  the  Americans  in  preparing  to  succour  their 
distressed  bretheren  of  Boston.  The  impartial  ai- 
jninistration  of  justice  in  Massachusetts,  which  was 
ridiculously  asserted  to  be  the  object  of  one  of  the 
new  Bills,  was  an  actual  overthrow  of  every  thing 
like  justice,  as  well  sa  a  complete  subversion  of  all  its 
forms.  It  placed  every  citizen  of  the  Province  at 
the  mercy  of  a  Military  Govemour,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  armed  instruments  of  his  will,  more 
eager  if  possible  than  himself  to  glut  their  vengeance 
in  blood ;  and  who  by  the  law  itself  were  in  reality 
authorised  to  murder  whom  they  might. 
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The  Bill  ^^for  quartering  troops  in  America'^  was 
but  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  measure  some 
years  before  adopted^  and  from  which  the  two  Colo- 
nies of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  had  already 
suffered  so  much.  The  effect  of  this  renovation  of 
their  former  scheme  of  coercion  was  soon^  however, 
more  seriously  felt^  in  the  arrival  of  Mmiral  Graves 
at  Boston,  with  a  large  squadron  of  ships  of  the  line, 
and  transports  laden  with  troops  and  military  stores^ 
to  reinforce  his  Excellency  the  Captain  General's 
command.  These  troops  not  only  took  possession  of 
the  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  but  considera- 
ble numbers  were  actually  encamped  within  the  town 
itself. 

There  was  still  another  Bill  farcically  purporting  to 
be  ^^  for  the  better  regulating  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts.''  It  would  have  been 
readily  admitted  that  ^^  better  regulations"  were  much 
wanted  in  that  government ;  but  the  Bill  now  offered 
was  intended  to  make  that  worse^  which  was  already 
lad.  If  his  Majesty  had  withdrawn  all  the  Crown 
officers  from  the  Province,  instead  of  adding  so  large- 
ly to  their  number,  the  greater  portion  of  the  griev- 
ataces  of  the  people,  which  actually  flowed  from  the 
conduct  of  those  officers,  would  have  been  of  course 
removed.  But  the  Bills  proceeding  from  the  fertile 
ingenuity  of  Lord  North,  would  be  ill  understood,  if 
judged  of  from  their  specious  and  imposing  titles. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  extent  of  dis- 
tress brought  upon  the  people  of  Boston,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary provisions  of  the  Bill  for  shutting  up  that 
port.  Nor  was  this  distress  confined  to  the  people 
of  Boston — ^being  the  metropolis  of  the  Province,  and 
nt  that  time  the  most  important  commercial  mart  of  the 
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Colonies,  the  calamities  that  were  heaped  upon  Bos- 
ton,  were  necessarily  felt  by  the  whole  Province,  and 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  the  other  Provinces. 
Thousands  of  people  from  the  country,  whose  fami- 
lies depended  for  subsistence,  upon  their  employment 
in  labour  by  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Boston,  were, 
by  the  operations  of  this  destroying  Bill,  reduced  to 
idleness,  beggary,  and  want.  For  the  Act  had  beeii 
so  sudden  in  its  effect,  that  no  time  was  allowed  to 
those  oppressed  people  to  seek  for  employment  else- 
where, even  if  employment  elsewhere  had  been  to  be 
found — ^the  first  notice  of  this  unprecedented  scheme 
of  Parliamentary  vengeance,  was  received  at  Boston 
on  the  10th  of  May,  thus  giving  the  short  interval  of 
tiiree  weeks  to  prepare  for  the  total  subversion  of  ac- 
customed habits,  and  the  overwhelming  tide  of  ruin, 
which  the  1st  of  June  was  destined  to  bring  with  it. 

And  all  this  widely  extending  misery  was  devised, 
by  the  counsellors  of  a  civilized  and  enlightened  na- 
tion, not  to  punish  an  act  of  treason  against  the 
Majesty  of  the  King,  by  the  town  of  Boston,  but  an 
act  of  trespass  by  a  few  individuals,  against  the  pro- 
perty of  tlie  Honourable  East  India  Company ! — It 
was  a  case  which  should  have  been  tried  in  a  CoUo- 
nial  Court  of  justice,  and  not  an  act  which  demanded 
the  interference  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  em- 
pire. A  Colonial  Court  of  justice  would  have  known 
how  to  separate  the  guilty  from  the  innocent ;  and 
evidences  enough  had  b(*cn  already  given  to  show, 
that  the  people  of  the  Colonies  understood,  and  pnc- 
tistd  justice f  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, — with 
honest  impartiality.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
in  their  zeal  to  punish,  overlooked  the  plain  dic- 
<at^s  of  justice,  and  confounded  the  innocent  with  the 
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last  ^^  of  all  exuting  laws,  the  pe« 
Mliiw  «f  w^adi  had  been  formed  by  sober  dispas- 
MBHe  RftMB.  aad  by  a  new  enactment,  flowing  from 
Ai  <teliiim$  of  passion,  tbey  created  a  new  punish- 
SMS.  more  proportioBate  to  the  measureless  extent  of 
^ir  own  revenge,  than  to  the  limited  nature  of  the 
aleiice  committed. 

It  t$  a  mAsum  of  common  sense,  if  not  of  commou 
law.  ihat  all  crimes  should  be  punished  according 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  enacted  before  the  commis- 
>ion  of  the  crimes.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  attainment 
of  justice  would  be  otherwise  difficult,  if  not  altoge- 
ther imp€»ssible,  from  the  nature  of  man ;  who  is  much 
oftener  the  slave  tlian  the  master  of  his  passions,  and 
who  b  much  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  revenge,  than  to  the  dictates  of  sober  reason.  The 
conduct  of  the  individuals,  at  Boston,  who  in  the  dis- 
guise of  Mohawk  Indians  threw  iuto  the  water  a  few 
c  bests  of  Tea.  could  have  amounted  to  no  more  than 
a  rioK  viewed  in  its  most  illiberal  construction — a 
riot  too  in  which  but  a  small  number  of  persons  were 
cu£:ap.'c]«  and  which  in  its  object  and  result,  affected 
none  but  private  interests.  And  yet  for  this  trespass  of 
a  few,  many  were  punished — ^not  by  any  known  law 
of  the  land,  but  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  for  the 
purpose.  For  the  indiscretion  of  twenty  or  thirty 
daring  rioters,  as  many  thousands  of  innocent,  unof- 
fending citizens,  were  made  to  suffer  privations  and 
distresses,  which  Xero  would  have  shuddered  to  in- 
flict. 

But  the  Law,  which  was  intended  to  deprive  the  ci- 
tizens of  Boston  of  all  the  benefits  of  law — ^which  held 
them  up  to  their  neighbours  and  friends  as  examples 
to  be  hated  and  avoided— which  would  have  cut  them 
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i»ff  f^m  all  Bocial  And  friendly  intercourse  with  their 
bretlireii  of  Massachusetts  and  the  sister  Colonies — 
this  law  failed  of  its  intended  effect  Where  it  was  hop- 
^  to  excite  a  deadly  rivalship^  there  all  selfish  inte- 
rests were  forgotten  in  sympathy  and  kindness.  The 
towns  of  Salem  and  MarhleKeady  to  their  imperisha- 
ble fame^  refused  to  accept  the  advantages  which  would 
have  raised  them  above  their  fallen  neighbour.  The 
former  of  these  patriotick  towns  nobly  avowed  to  their 
Govemour  that  they  had  no  desire  to  build  up  a  com- 
mercial impwtance  upon  the  ruins  of  their  Capitol. 
The  generous  and  hardy  fishermen  of  Marblehead  of- 
fered their  wharves  and  their  warehouses  to  the  use  of 
the  Boston  merchants.  Every  where  the  same  disin- 
terested spirit  of  brotherly  affection  prevailed — All  the 
large  towns  of  the  Continent  vied  with  each  other  in 
offers  of  assistance  to  the  wandering  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton. Throughout  three  millions  of  people^  there  was 
a  display  of  sympathy  and  kindness^  honourable  to 
human  nature.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  union^  of 
practical  Christian  benevolence  and  charity,  which  no 
other  age,  no  other  country,  ever  before  witnessed. 

Forbidden  by  the  Law  to  convey  any  thing  to  Bos- 
ton by  water ^  the  few  who  remained  in  town  to  carry 
on  their  accustomed  trade,  were  compelled  to  cai*t 
their  goods  from  Marblehead  or  Salem^  by  the  way  of 
Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  To  estimate  the  trouble, 
expense,  and  difficulty  of  this  circuitous  route,  it 
should  be  known  that  the  toM'u  of  Boston  stands  on  a 
peninsula  connected  with  the  main  by  a  narrow  slip 
of  land  leading  into  Boxbury,  which  adjoins  it  on  the 
South.  The  ports  from  which  the  goods  were  thus 
carted  lay  to  the  J\rorth  ;  and  to  avoid  the  penalties 
of  the  law  which  forbid  their  crossing  the  narrow  wa** 
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ter  Wbich  separated  tkis  end  ef  ilie  town  from  the 
main^  they  were  compelled  to  make  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  peninsula  and  enter  it  by  the  narrow  slip  just 
mentioned.  In  addition  to  these  troubles  and  difficul- 
ties^ guards  of  soldiers  were  stationed  at  every  entrance 
to  the  town^  before  whom  it  was  necessary  to  under- 
go an  examination^  and  by  whom  the  peaceable  pas- 
sengers were  harrassed  and  questioned  at  every  turn. 

But  the  high^  patriotick^  noble  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Boston^  was  not  to  be  crushed  by  these  or  any  oppres- 
sions. They  struggled  with  heroick  fortitude  and 
patience  against  every  added  evil^  and  while  their  op- 
pressors were  fondly  flattering  themselves  that  they 
must  at  length  sink  under  their  calamities^  they  were 
quietly  preparing  to  rise  in  the  majesty  of  their  united 
strength,  and  claim  an  acknowledgement  of  their 
rights,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  A  martial  spir- 
it seemed  to  infuse  itself  into  the  whole  people  at  once. 
Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  use  their  guns  on- 
ly for  amusement,  now  learned  to  use  them  as  soldiers — 
those  who  had  never  before  handled  a  musket,  now 
made  it  the  business  of  the  day  to  learn  its  excercise ; 
and  while  the  husbands  w^re  employed  in  these  labours 
and  exoercises,  their  wives  were  preparing  the  ammu- 
nition. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations^  and  while  the 
whole  people  of  the  Province  seemed  to  consider  their 
Charter  as  dissolved,  his  Majesty's  new  Crown  offic- 
ers attcjknpted  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  new  ap- 
pointments. Many  of  the  new  Counsellors  refused  to 
accept — Jurors  refused  to  take  the  oath,  or  to  serve 
under  the  new  state  of  things — The  Courts  of  Justice 
were  suspended — and  the  people  with  one  accord  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  any  regulations  but  those  which 
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their  cluurter  prescribed.  And  as  if  an  all  wise  Provi- 
dence  had  decreed  that  no  interval  of  calm  should  al- 
lay this  noble  feeling  of  independence^  on  the  1st  of 
September^  the  Gtovemour  ordered  a  militaiy  force  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  powder  which  belonged  to 
the  Provincial  Arsenal  at  Charlettown^  opposite  to 
Boston.    The  report  of  this  hostile  movement,  as  it 
was  considered^  occasioned  an  assemblage  of  the  peo* 
pie  in  arms  at  Cambridge^  to  the  number  of  several 
thousand,  who  were  scarcely  restrained  by  their  more 
prudent  brethren  from  an  immedifite  attack  on  the 
King's  troops  at  Boston.  Out  of  this  first  rumour  and 
its  consequences  grew  another  which  spread  still  more 
extensively,  that  the  fleet  were  actually  bombarding 
the  town;  and  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  were 
on  their  way  to  Boston  in  the  course  of  two  days. 
These  appearances  occasioned  some  alarm  to  the  €h)- 
vemour,  and  the  host  of  his  Majesty's  new  officers  at 
Salem,  woo  under  the  fear  that  they  could  not  be  safe 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  troops,  in  a  few  days  return- 
ed with  all  the  appurtenances  of  office  to  the  outlaw- 
ed town  of  Boston. 
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and  so  ingenions  were  the  countrymen  in  the  inven- 
turn  of  accidents,  that  scarcely  a  cart  laden  with  mili- 
tary stores  got  safe  to  town.  The*  consequence  was 
that  the  soldiers  suffered  many  hardships  which  they 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  desertion. 

But  it  was  evident  that  the  Oovemour's  motive  for 
fortifying  the  Neck  was  not  that  wliich  he  assigned. 
He  hoped  by  keeping  a  body  of  soldiers  continually 
in  the  view  of  the  citizens^  to  awe  them  into  submis- 
sion to  the  new  regulations.  Such  indeed  had  been 
the  object  of  all  the  measures  of  his  two  predeces- 
sours ;  and  their  want  of  success  should  have  taught 
General  Gtige  the  folly  of  the  experiment.  This 
measure  served  only  the  more  to  exasperate  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  subsequent  seizure  of  their  powder  prov- 
ed that  his  Excellency  designed  something  more  than 
a  mere  menace. 

The  people  of  Suffolk  county,  therefore,  soon  after 
this  occurrence,  in  defiance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
and  his  Excellency's  proclamation,  forbidding  all  pub- 
lick  assemblies,  held  a  meeting,  and  adopted  several 
spirited  resolutions,  by  which  they  declared  them- 
selves constitutionally  exempt  from  all  obedience  to 
the  late  measures  of  the  British  Parliament,  that  the 
government  of  the  Province  was  in  fact  dissolved,  and 
that  they  should  consider  all  persons  who  dared  to  act 
in  any  official  capacity  under  the  new  regulations  as 
©pen  enemies  of  their  country. 

We  omitted  to  mention,  while  on  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary proceedings  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
one  of  the  last  measures  of  the  session  was  an  Act  mak- 
ing more  effectual  provision  for  the  Government  of 
the  Province  of  ^iiehec.  Though  it  would  seem  at 
first  sight  that  the  operations  of  this  Act  could  not 
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poesibly  affect  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  south  of 
the  Lakes^  yet  it  was  so  managed  as  to  leave  a  convic- 
tira  in  the  minds  of  all  the  Golonistsi  that  the  fate  of 
(^ebec  was  bnt  the  prelude  to  their  own.  Besides 
that  by  this  act  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  were 
extended  considerably  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to 
it  by  the  treaty  of  17O85  the  Government  of  Quebec 
was  converted  into  the  most  odious  despotism^  and  the 
Gatholick  Clergy  placed  upon  a  footing  in  direct  hostili- 
ty to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution^ 
and  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  American  Co- 
lonies. This  could  not  fidl  to  alarm  them  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  Protestant  religion^  the  free  enjoyment  of 
which  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscien- 
cesy  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  first  emigrations. 
Hence  in  all  subsequent  meetings  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  this  subject  was 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  had 
to  complain. 

The  people  of  S^ffoUc  showed  by  their  proceedings 
that  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  €K>vemment 
was  not  prompted  by  a  licentious  disposition  to  quar- 
rel for  trifles.  They  recommended^  on  the  contrary^  a 
decent,  quiet  and  orderly  behaviour  to  their  fellow  ci- 
tizens, and  sent  an  address  to  the  Oov^rnour,  dictated 
by  a  spirit  of  firmness  which  convinced  him  that  they 
would  defend  their  rights  to  the  utmost  They  sent  a 
copy  of  their  Resolves^  and  of  their  letter  to  the  60- 
vemour^  with  his  answer,  to  the  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, upon  whose  judgment  they  rested  the  deci- 
sion of  their  future  conduct. 

The  Govemour,  about  the  same  time^  deprived  Mr. 
Hancock  of  his  commission  as  Colonel  of  the  corps  of 
Cadets---^  volunteer  company  of  gentlemen  of  the  first 
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respectability  in  the  town  of  Boston  who  acted  merely 
IB  the  complimentary  service  of  the  Govemour's 
guard — ^This  disrespect  to  their  Golonel  was  immedi- 
ately resented  by  the  corps^  who  returned  the  Stand- 
ard which  had  been  presented  to  them  by  his  Excel- 
lency^ and  disbanded  themselves.  Another  instance 
of  the  same  spirit  occurred  in  the  resignation  of  near- 
ly all  the  officers  of  a  Provincial  regiment^  because  their 
Golonel  had  accepted  a  seat  in  the  new  Council. 

This  was  the  sphit  which  prevailed  through  the 
whole  country  when  on  the  5th  day  of  September  the 
deputies  of  twelve  Colonies  met  at*  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  Ministry  of  England  had  constantly  as- 
sured the  King  and  their  friends  at  home^  in  which  as- 
surance they  were  strengthened  by  the  representations 
of  Bernard  and  Hutchinson^  that  an  union  among  the 
people  of  the  Colonies  was  an  idle  fear — ^that  their  in- 
terests as  well  as  their  coirard/ce  M^ould  prevent  their 
ever  uniting  in  a  regular  system  of  operation — ^that  the 
riotous  disposition  which  evinced  itself^  was  the  fer- 
ment of  a  few,  which  would  subside  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  his  Majesty's  troops — and  that  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  secure  a  few  designing  men  who 
led  them  on,  to  ensure  the  return  of  tranquility  among 
the  cowardly  boasters,  whom  too  much  lenity  had  ren- 
dered bold. 

What  an  answer  to  the  vile  insinuations  of  the  Min- 
istry, to  the  contemptible  fabrications  of  the  two  ex- 
Governours,  was  this  assemblage  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men,  armed  with  the  respective  authority  of  twelve  out 
of  thirteen  Colonies,  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  means 
of  securing  their  common  rights  ! — ^The  hopes  and  the 
fears  of  North  America  now  centered  in  this  Congress — 
upon  their  decisions  the  people  of  the  Colonies  had 
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pledged  themselves  to  depend ;  by  their  ooansels  io 
act ;  by  their  jadgments  to  abide.  A  more  interesting^ 
a  more  awfdl  crisis^  cannot  be  imagined.  The  depu- 
ties themselves  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibili- 
ty which  rested  opon  them.  They  had  assumed  the  so- 
lemn task  of  fixing  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  Men 
were  now  here  to  act  together^  who  had  never  met  be- 
/  fore.  Various  conflicting  interests^  passions^  princi- 
ples^ might  arise  to  mar  the  wisest  schemes  of  unani- 
mity^ and  upon  that  alone  must  depend  all  the  good 
which  they  could  hope  to  effect.  They  looked  to  each 
other  for  consolation  and  confidence^  and  the  God  of 
nations  imparted  courage  to  proceed. 

Virginia  had  the  honour  to  give  a  President  to  this 
first  Continental  Congress^  Peyton  Bundoljthy  £s- 
■  quire^ — and  Charles  Thompson^  of  Pennsylvania^  was 
chosen  Secretary.  Having  thus  organized  themselves 
as  a  regular  Assembly^  Patrick  Henry  was  the  first 
to  rise  and  open  the  momentous  concerns  which  had 
brought  them  together.  It  was  only  necessary  to  break 
the  first  awful  silence,  and  all  became  familiar  to  the 
necessary  course  of  business.  More  than  a  month  pass- 
ed in  serious  deliberation^  before  any  thing  of  import- 
ance was  done.  On  the  8th  of  October  they  passed 
the  following  resolutions — 

Resolvedy  That  this  Congress  do  approve  of  the  op' 

position  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Massachusetts 

Bay^  to  the  execution  of  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament ; 

and  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into 

execution  by  force^  in  such  case  all  Jhnerica  ought  to 

support  them  in  their  opposition. 

Resolvedy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  body,  that 

H^the  removal  of  the  people  of  Boston  into  the  country^ 

^would  be^  not  only  extremely  dilBcult  in  the  execution^ 
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but  so  important  in  its  consequences  as  to  require  the 
utmost  deliberation  before  it  is  adopted.  Bat  in  case 
the  Provincial  meeting  of  that  Colony  shall  judge  it  oft- 
solutely  necessary^  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Congress^ 
that  all  America  ought  to  contribute  towards  recom- 
pensing them  for  the  injury  they  may  thereby  sustain ; 
and  it  will  be  recommended  accordingly. 

Beaolvedf  That  this  Congress  do  recommend  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay^  to 
submit  to  a  suspension  of  the  administration  of  justice^ 
when  it  cannot  be  procured  in  a  legal  and  peaceable 
manner^  under  the  rules  of  the  Charter ^  and  the  laws 
founded  thereon^  until  the  effects  of  our  application  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Acts^  by  which  their  Charter  rights  are 
infringed,  is  known. 

Mesolved,  unanimously^  That  every  person  or  per- 
sons whosoever,  who  shall  take,  accept,  or  act  under 
any  commission  or  authority,  in  any  wise  derived  from 
the  Act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  chan- 
ging the  form  of  Government  and  violating  the  char- 
ter of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  ought  to  be 
held  in  detestation  and  abhorrence  by  all  good  men, 
and  considered  as  the  wicked  tools  of  that  despotism^ 
which  is  preparing  to  destroy  those  rights,  which  Gody 
nature^  and  compact  have  given  to  America.^' 

They  passed  some  other  resolutions,  in  which  they 
advised  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  conduct  them- 
selves peaceably  towards  his  Majesty's  troops,  so  long 
as  they  could  do  so  with  safety  to  themselves,  and  not 
to  injure  or  destroy  any  of  his  Majesty's  property,  or 
to  insult  his  troops — and  further,  that  the  seizing  and 
transporting  any  American  beyond  the  seas  to  be  tried^ 
for  offences  committed  within  the  Colonies  justified^ 
and  ought  to  meet  with  resistance  and  reprisal. 

VOL.  I.  37 
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On  the  10th  of  October^  they  addressed  a  letter  to 
Greneral  Gage,  in  which  they  respectfully  remonstrat- 
ed against  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  in  fortifying 
Boston  Neck  and  thus  interrupting  the  free  intercourse 
of  the  peoples'—they  urged  him  as  be  valued  the  peace 
of  the  country,  to  remove  these  just  grounds  of  com- 
plaint His  Excellency  made  a  reply  to  this  letter, 
in  which  he  attempted  something  like  a  defence  of  his 
measures,  and  concluded  with  very  civilly  wishing 
that  harmony  might  be  restoi*ed. 

On  the  14th,  The  Congress  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions. 

<^  Whereas  since  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  claiming  a  power  of  right  to  bind  the 
people  of  America  by  statute,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
hath  in  some  Acts  expressly  imposed  taxes  on  them, 
and  in  others  under  various  pretences,  but  in  fact  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  hath  imposed  rates 
and  duties  payable  in  these  Colonies,  established  a 
Board  of  Commissionei's  with  unconstitutional  powers^ 
and  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Admiralty, 
not  only  for  collecting  the  said  duties,  but  for  the  tri<» 
al  of  causes  merely  arising  within  the  body  of  a  coun- 
ty. 

And  whereas  in  consequence  of  other  statutes,  jud^ 

ges  wbo  before  held  only  estates  at  will  in  their  offi- 
ces, have  been  made  dependent  on  the  Grown  alone  for 
their  salaries,  and  standing  armies  kept  in  time  o 
peace.  And  it  has  lately  been  resolved  in  Parliament, 
that  by  force  of  a  statute  made  in  the  30th  Henry  VIII. 
Colonists  may  be  transported  to  England  and  tried 
there  upon  accusations  for  treasons  and  misprisions, 
or  concealment  of  treasons,  committed  in  the  Colonies  ; 
and  by  a  late  statute,  such  trials  have  been  directed  in 
cases  therein  mentioned* 
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And  whereas  in  the  la^t  session  of  Parliament^ 
three  statutes  were  made :  one  entitled  ^<  an  Act  to 
tUscontinue  in  such  manner  and  for  such  time  as  are 
fiierein  mentioned^  the  landing  and  discharging^  lading 
or  shipping  of  goods^  wares  and  merchandise,  at  the 
town  and  within  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  North  America.^'  An- 
other entitled  '^  An  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  New  England.'^  And  another  entitled  ^^  An^Act 
for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  in  the  cases 
of  persons  questioned  for  any  act  done  by  th^m  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots 
and  tumults,  in  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  New  England/'  And  another  statute  was 
then  made  ''  For  making  more  effectual  provision  for 
the  government  of  the  Pi-ovince  of  Quebec,  &c/'  All 
which  statutes  are  impolitick,  unjust  and  cruel,  as  well 
as  unconstitutional,  and  most  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive of  American  rights. 

And  whereas,  Assemblies  have  been  frequently 
dissolved,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  when 
they  attempted  to  deliberate  on  grievances ;  and  their 
dutiful,  humble,  loyal,  and  reasonable  petitions  to  the 
Crown  for  redress,  have  been  repeatedly  treated  with 
contempt  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  of  State. 

The  good  people  of  the  several  Colonies  of  New- 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New-York, 
New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New-Castle,  Kent  and 
Sussex  on  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  justly  alarmed  at  these 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  Parliament  and  Administra- 
tion, have  severally  elected,  constituted  and  appoint- 
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ed  deputies  to  meet  and  sit  in  general  Gongress  in  tho 
Giiy  of  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  obtain  snch  establish- 
ment as  that  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  may 
not  be  subverted :  Whereupon  the  deputies  so  appoint- 
ed being  now  assembled  in  a  full  and  free  representa- 
tion of  these  Colonies,  taking  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  ends  afore- 
said, do  in  the  first  place,  as  Englishmen  their  ances- 
tors in  like  cases  have  usually  done,  for  asserting  and 
vindicating  their  rights  and  liberties.  Declare, 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  Colonies  in 
North  America,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  the 
principles  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  the  seve- 
ral charters  or  compacts,  have  the  following  Rights. 

Resolved f  neminecontradicente^  1st.  That  they  are 
entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  property  ;  and  they  have 
never  ceded  to  any  foreign  power  whatever,  a  right 
to  dispose  of  either  without  their  consent. 

Resolved  n.  c.  S.  That  our  ancestors,  who  first 
settled  these  Colonies,  were  at  the  time  of  their  emi- 
grations from  the  Mother  Country,  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural 
bom  subjects,  within  the  realm  of  England. 

Resolved  n.  c.  3.  That  by  such  emigration  they 
by  no  means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  of  those 
rights,  but  that  they  were,  and  their  descendents  now 
are,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  such 
of  them,  as  their  local  and  other  circumstances  enable 
them  to  exercise  and  enjoy. 

Resolved,  4.  That  the  foundation  of  English  liber- 
ty and  of  all  free  government,  is  a  right  in  the  people 
to  participate  in  their  legislative  council :  and  as  the 
English  Colonists  are  not  represented,  and  from  their 
local  and  other  circumstances  cannot  properly  be  re- 
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presented  in  the  British  Parliament^  they  are  entitled 
to  a  free  and  excluaive  power  of  legislation  in  their 
several  Provincial  Legislatures^  where  their  right  of 
representation  can  alone  be  preserved^  in  all  cases  of 
taxation  and  internal  policy^  subject  only  to  the  ne- 
gative of  their  Sovereign^  in  such  manner  as  has  here- 
tofore been  accustomed :  But  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case^  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries,  we  cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of  such 
Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  as  are  bima  fide^  re- 
strained to  the  regulation  of  our  external  commerce, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commercial  advantages 
of  the  whole  empire  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  the 
commercial  benefits  of  its  respective  members,  exclu- 
ding every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for 
raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects  in  America  without 
their  consent. 

Hesolved,  n,  c.  S.  That  the  respective  Colonies 
are  entitled  to  the  common  law  of  England,  and  more 
especially  to  the  great  and  inestimable  privilege  of  be- 
ing tried  by  tlieir  peers  of  the  vicinage,  according  to 
the  course  of  that  law. 

Resolvedy  6.  That  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  such  of  the  English  statutes,  as  existed  at  the  time 
of  their  colonization ;  and  which  they  have,  by  expe- 
rience, respectively  found  to  be  applicable  to  their  se- 
veral local  and  other  circumstances. 

Resolved^  n.  c.  7-  That  these,  his  Majesty's  Co- 
lonies, are  likewise  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and 
privileges  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal 
charters,  or  secured  by  their  several  codes  of  Provin- 
cial laws. 

Resolved,  n.  c.  8.  That  they  have  a  right  peacea- 
bly to  assemble,  consider  of  their  grievances,  and  pe- 
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tition  the  King ;  and  that  all  prosecutions^  prohibito- 
ry proclamations^  and  commitments  for  the  same  are 
illegal. 

JBesolveif  n.  c.  9*  That  the  keeping  a  standing 
army  in  any  of  these  Colonies  in  times  of  pe^ce^  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  that  Colony  in 
which  such  army  is  kept,  is  against  law. 

Reaolvedy  n.  c.  10.  It  is  in  dispensably  necessary 
to  good  government^  and  rendered  essential  by  the 
English  constitution,  that  the  constituent  branches  of 
the  legislature  be  independent  of  each  other ;  that, 
therefore,  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  in  several 
Colonies  by  a  Council  appointed  during  pleasure,  by 
the  Crown,  is  unconstitutional,  dangerous,  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  freedom  of  American  legislation- 
All  and  each  of  which,  the.  aforesaid  deputies  in 
behalf  of  themselves,  and  their  constituents,  do  claim, 
demand,  and  insist  on,  as  their  indubitable  rights  and 
liberties ;  which  cannot  be  legally  taken  from  them^ 
altered  or  abridged  by  any  power  whatever,  without 
their  own  consent,  by  their  representatives  in  their  se- 
veral Provincial  Legislatures.'' 

They  conclude  with  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  measures  of  the  Ministry, 
which  they  consider  as  violations  of  the  rights  before 
<^xpressed.  And  on  the  SOth  of  October  they  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles  of  Association,  to  which 
every  member  present  subscribed  his  name. 

^^We,  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  the  delegates 
of  the  several  Colonics  [before  enumerated]  deputed 
to  represent  them  in  a  Continental  Congress,  held  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  fifth  day  of  September, 
1774,  avowing  our  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  our  affec- 
tion and  regard  for  our  fellow  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
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tain  and  elsewhere^  affected  with  the  deepest  anxiely^ 
and  most  alarming  apprehensions  at  those  grievances 
and  distresses^  with  which  his  Majesty's  American 
subjects  are  oppressed^  and  having  taken  under  our 
most  serious  deliberation^  the  state  of  the  whole  Conti- 
nent^ find^  that  the  present  unhappy  situation  of  our  af- 
fairs, is  occasioned  by  a  ruinous  system  of  Colony  Ad- 
ministration adopted  by  the  British  Ministry  about  the 
year  1762,  evidently  calculated  for  enslaving  these 
Colonies,  and  with  them,  the  British  empire.  In  pro- 
secution of  which  system,  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  been  passed  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America, 
for  depriving  the  American  subjects,  in  many  instances^ 
of  the  constitutional  trial  by  jury,  exposing  their  livas 
to  danger,  by  directing  a  new  and  illegal  trial  beyond 
the  seas,  for  crimes  alledged  to  have  been  committed 
in  America :  And  in  prosecution  of  the  same  system^ 
several  late,  cruel,  and  oppressive  Acts  have  been 
passed  respecting  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  also  an  Act  for  extending  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  so«as  to  border  on  the  western  fron- 
tiers of  these  Colonies,  establishing  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernment therein,  and  discouraging  the  settlement  of 
British  subjects  in  that  wide  extended  countiy ;  thus 
by  the  influence  of  civil  principles  and  ancient  prejudi- 
ces, to  dispose  the  inhabitants  to  act  with  hostility 
against  the  free  Protestant  Colonies,  whenever  a  wick- 
ed Ministry  shall  choose  so  to  direct  them. 

To  obtain  redress  of  these  grievances,  which  threat- 
en destruction  to  the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  his 
Majesty  ^s  subjects  in  North  America,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  a  non-importation,  non-consumption,  and  non- 
exportation  agreement,  faithfully  adhered  to,  will 
prove  tlie  most  speedy,  effectual,  and  peaceable  mea- 
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sure :  And  therefore  we  do^  for  ourselves  and  the  iu- 
habitants  of  the  several  Golonies^  whom  we  represent^ 
firmly  agree  and  associate  under  the  sacred  ties  of 
virtue  and  honour^  and  love  of  our  country^  as  fol- 
lows : 

Firatf  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber next^  we  will  not  import  into  British  America  from 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland^  any  goods^  wares  or  mer- 
chandize whatsoever^  or  from  any  other  place  any 
such  goods^  wares  or  merchandize^  as  shall  have  been 
exported  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  nor  will  we^ 
after  that  day^  import  any  East  India  Tea  from  any 
pai-t  of  the  world ;  nor  any  molasses^  syrups^  paneles^ 
cofifte  or  pimento,  from  the  British  plantations^  or  from 
Dominica ;  nor  wines  from  Madeira^  or  the  Western 
Islands ;  nor  foreign  indigo. 

Second^  That  we  will  neither  import,  nor  purchase 
any  slave  imported,  after  the  first  day  of  December 
next ;  after  which  time  we  will  wholly  discontinue  the 
slave  trade,  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it  our-* 
selves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our  com- 
modities or  manufactures  to  those  who  are  concerned 
in  it. 

Titirdy  As  a  non-consumption  agreement,  strictly 
adhered  to,  will  be  an  effectual  security  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  non-importation,  we,  as  above  solemnly 
agree  and  associate,  that,  from  this  day,  we  will  not 
purchase  or  use  any  tea  imported  on  account  of  the 
East  India  company,  or  any  on  which  a  duty  hath 
been  or  shall  be  paid ;  and  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  March  next,  we  will  not  purchase  or  use  any  East 
India  tea  whatever,  nor  will  we,  nor  shall  any  person 
for  or  under  us,  purchase  or  use,  any  of  those  goods, 
wares  or  merchandize,  we  have  agreed  not  to  import, 
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which  we  shall  know^  or  have  cause  to  suspect^  were 
imported  after  the  first  day  of  December^  except  such 
as  come  under  the  niles  and  directions  of  the  tenth  ar- 
ticle hereafter  mentioned. 

Fourihj  The  earnest  desire  we  have^  not  to  injure 
our  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain^  Ireland^  or  the 
West  Indies^  induces  us  to  suspend  a  non-exportation, 
until  the  tenth  day  of  September,  177^ ;  at  which  time, 
if  the  said  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, hereinafter  mentioned,  are  not  repealed,  we 
will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  export  any  merchan- 
dize or  commodity  whatsoever  to  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, or  the  West  Indies,  except  ma  Europe. 

Fifthj  Such  as  are  merchants,  and  use  the  British 
and  Irish  trade,  will  give  orders,  as  soon  as  possible^ ' 
to  their  factors,  agents  and  correspondents  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  not  to  ship  any  goods  to  them,  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  as  they  cannot  be  received  in 
America ;  and  if  any  merchant  residing  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  ship  any 
goods,  wares  or  merchandize,  for  America,  in  order  to 
break  the  said  non- importation  agi*eement,  or  in  any 
manner  contravene  the  same,  on  such  unworthy  con- 
duct being  well  attested,  it  ought  to  be  made  publick ; 
and,  on  the  same  being  so  done,  we  will  not  from 
thenceforth  have  any  commercial  connexion  with  such 
merchant. 

Sixth  J  That  such  as  are  owners  of  vessels  will  give 
positive  orders  to  their  captains,  or  masters,  not  to  re- 
ceive on  hoard  their  vessels  any  goods  prohibited  by 
the  said  non- importation  agreement,  on  pain  of  imme- 
diate dismission  from  their  service. 

Seventh^  We  will  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  sheep  and  increase  their  number  to 
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the  greatest  extent ;  and  to  that  end  we  will  kill  them 
as  sparingly  as  may  be,  especially  those  of  the  most 
profitable  kind ;  nor  will  we  export  any  to  the  West 
Indies  or  elsewhere ;  and  those  of  ns  who  are,  or  may 
become  overstocked  with,  or  can  conveniently  spare 
any  sheep,  will  dispose  of  them  to  our  neighbours,  es- 
pecially to  the  poorer  sort,  on  moderate  terms. 

Eighth^  That  we  will  in  our  several  stations  encou- 
rage frugality,  economy,  and  industry ;  and  promote 
agticulture,  arts,  and  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try, especially  that  of  wool;  and  will  discountenance 
add  discourage  every  species  of  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation, especially  all  horse-racing,  and  all  kinds  of 
gaming,  cock-fighting,  exhibitions  of  shows,  plays, 
and  other  expensive  diversions  and  entertainments* 
And  on  the  death  of  any  relation  or  friend,  none  of  us, 
or  any  of  our  families,  will  go  into  any  further  mourn- 
ing dress,  than  a  black  crape  or  ribbon  on  the  arm  or 
hat  for  gentlemen,  and  a  black  ribbon  or  necklace  for 
ladies,  and  we  will  discontinue  the  giving  of  gloves 
and  scarfs  at  funerals. 

JVinthy  That  such  as  are  venders  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandize, will  not  take  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of 
gooc^s  that  may  be  occasioned  by  this  association,  but 
will  sell  the  same  at  the  rates  we  have  been  respect- 
ively accustomed  to  do,  for  twelve  months  last  past. — 
And  if  any  vender  of  goods  or  merchandize,  shall 
sell  such  goods  on  higher  terms,  or  shall  in  any  man- 
ner, or  by  any  device  whatsoever,  violate  or  depart 
from  this  agreement,  no  person  ought,  nor  will  any  of 
us  deal  with  any  such  person,  or  his,  or  her  factor  or 
agent,  at  any  time  thereafter,  for  any  commodity  whate- 
ver. 
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TekAy  In  case  any  merchant^  trfllder,  or  diher  per- 
8ond  shall  import  any  goods  or  merchandize  after  the 
first  day  of  December^  and  beAnre  the  fti^st  day  of  Feb- 
nary  next^  the  same  ought  fbrtirwith  at  the  election  of 
ihe  owner^  to  be  either  reshipped  or  delivered  up  to 
the  Committee  of  the  county  or  town  wherein'  tiiey 
shall  be  imported^  to  be  stored  at  the  risk  of  the 
import^^  until  the  non-importation  agreement  shall 
cease,  or  be  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
aforesaid ;  and  in  the  .last  mentioned  case,  the  oWner 
or  owh^H  of  such  goods,  shall  be  reimbursed  (out  of 
the  sales)  the  first  cost  and  charges,  the  proflt>  if  any^^ 
lo  be  applied  towards  relieving  and  enrployingf  such 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston^  as'  are  imAiedi- 
ate  sufferers  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill ;  and  a  particular 
account  of  all  goods  so  returned;  stored,  oi^  sold,  t6  hb 
inserted  in  the  publick  papers  ;  and  if  any  g6ods  or 
merchandizes  shall  be  imported  after  tbe  said  first  day 
of  February  9  the  same  ought  foi^thwith  to  be  sent  ba<ik 
again,  without  breaking  any  of  the  packages  thereof. 
Eleventh^  That  a  Committee  be  chosen  in  every 
county,  city,  and  town,  by  those  who  are  qualified  to 
vote  for  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  Whose  busi- 
ness it  dhall  be,  attentively  to  observe  tlUA  condufct  of 
all  persons  touching  the  association ;  and  wh^n  it  shall 
be  niade  to  appear  to  the  satisfactioh  of  a  majority  of 
such  Committee,  that  any  person  within  the  limits  of 
their  appointibent  has  violated  thiisi  aSsdciaUon,  that 
such  majority  do  forthwith  cause  the  truth  of  the  casp 
to  be  published  in*  the  Oazette,  to  thi  end>  ihat  all 
such  foes  to  the  i^ights  of  British  America  may  be  pub- 
lickly  knowii,  attd  uhiversally  conti^mnid  as  th^  ene- 
mies of  American  liberty  ;and  thencefoHh  we  respect- 
ively will'bi^k  off  alV  dealingr  with 'him  of'  her. 
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Twe^/Uh  That  the  Committee  of  correspondeuce  iu 
the  respective  Colonies  do  frequently  inspect  the  en- 
tries of  their  Custom  houses^  and  inform  each  oilier 
from  time  to  time  of  the  true  state  thereof^  and  of  eve- 
ry other  material  circumstance  that  may  occur  relative 
to  this  association. 

Thirteenthy  That  all  manufactures  of  this  country 
be  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  so  that  no  undue  advan- 
tage be  taken  of  a  future  scarcity  of  goods. 

Fourteenthy  And  we  do  further  agree  and  resolve, 
that  we  will  have  no  trade,  commerce,  dealings  or  in- 
tercourse whatever,  with  any  Colony  or  Province  in 
North  America,  which  shall  not  accede  to,  or  which 
shall  hereafter  violate  this  association,  but  will  hold 
them  as  unworthy  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  as  in- 
imical to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

And  we  do  solemnly  bind  ourselves  and  our  consti- 
tuents, under  the  ties  aforesaid,  to  adhere  to  this  asso- 
ciation until  such  parts  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  since  the  close  of  the  last  war,  as  impose 
or  continue  duties  on  tea,  wine,  molasses,  syrups, 
pancles,  coffee,  sugar,  pimento,  indigo,  foreign  paper, 
glass,  and  painters'  colours,  imported  into  America, 
and  extend  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty  courts  beyond 
their  ancient  limits,  deprive  the  American  subjects  of 
trial  by  jury,  authorize  the  judge's  certificate  to  indem- 
nify the  prosecutor,  from  damages,  thaUie  might  other- 
wise be  liable  to,  from  a  trial  by  his  peers,  require  op- 
pressive security  from  a  claimant  of  ships  or  goods 
seized,  before  he  shall  be  allowed  to  defend  his  proper- 
ty, are  repealed — And  until  that  part  of  the  Act  of  the 
12.  Geo.  3.  ch.  24f.  entitled,  ^^  An  act  for  the  better 
securing  his  Majesty's  dock-yards,  magazines,  ships* 
ammunition  and  stores,"  by  which,  any  persons  chai-g- 
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^  with  committing  any  of  the  offences  therein  descri- 
bed^  in  America^  may  be  tried  in  any  shire  or  county 
within  the  realm^^  is  repealed — And  until  the  four  Acts 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  viz.  that  for 
stopping  the  port  and  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Bos- 
ten — ^That  for  altering  the  charter  and  government  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay — And  that  which  is  entitled, 
^<  An  Act  for  the  better  administration  of  justice, 
&c.'' — And  that  ^^  for  extending  the  limits  of  Quebec, 
&c."  are  repealed — And  we  recommend  it  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Conventions,  and  to  the  Committees  in  the  re- 
spective Colonies,  to  establish  such  further  regulations 
as  they  may  think  proper,  for  carrying,  into  execution 
this  association/' 

After  these  various  resolutions  had  been  passed, 

many  of  which  occasioned  very  warm  debates,  the 
Cons;ress  ca£;reed  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  a 
memorial  to  the  people  of  England,  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  Colonies,  and  another  to  the  French  in- 
habitants of  Quebec,  Georgia,  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
other  British  Provinces  that  had  not  been  represented. 

The  petition  to  the  King  is  drawn  up  in  the  most 
humble  and  respectful  manner,  recapitulating  in  sub- 
stance what  has  been  already  given  in  their  various 
resolutions.  They  assure  his  Majesty  that  they  de- 
sire no  diminution  of  his  prerogative,  they  ask  for  no 
new  grant — ^that  they  desire  a  continuance  of  their  con- 
nexion with  Great  Britain  and  of  his  authority  over 
them — and  that  all  they  solicit  is  a  redress  of  grie- 
vances, a  restoration  of  peace,  liberty  and  safety. 

In  their  memorial  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
they  use  a  bold  but  affectionate  tone,  and  call  upon 
them  to  consider  the  cause  for  which  they  contend  as 
one  in  which  the  whole  people  of  the  Kingdom  are 
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equally  interested — ^They  demand  nothing  but  to  bir 
restored  to  the  situation  which  they  were  in  at  the 
peace  of  17SS,  and  they  a]ipeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
British  nation  for  a  Parliament  that  may  be  led  to  do 
away  the  devices  of  a  wicked  and  corrupt  Ministry. 

Their  address  to  the  people  of  the  Colonies  contain- 
ed a  summary  account  of  their  proceedings — the  diffi- 
culties that  necessarily  attended  the  first  deliberations 
of  such  an  Assembly^  and  their  hopes  that  what  they 
have  done  may  not  only  meet  with  their  approbation, 
but  produce  the  eSi^t  desired.  They  conclude  with 
advising  them  to  look  forward  to  the  worst  and  to  be 
^^  prepared  for  every  contingency.'^ 

To  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada,  they  urged 
the  despotick  tendency  of  the  late  change  in  their  go- 
vernment— ^they  explained  t6  them  in  terms  at  once 
forcible,  ingenious  and  artful,  themaiky  privileges  and 
advantages  of  the  English  Constitution,  to  which  they 
had  become  entitled,  upon  becoming  British  subjects ; 
and  the  free  enjoyment  of  which  had  been  promised 
to  fhem  by  the  treaty,  and  Were  now  Snatched  from 
them  by  the  late  Quebec  Bill.  They  conclude  by  a 
cordial  and  affectionate  invitation  to  them  t6  unite  in  the 
measures  which  they  had  adopted  for  the  cdmmon  good 
(if  all  British  America. 

They  lastly  resolved  upon  the  expediency  of  hold- 
ing another  Congress  at  the  same  place  on  the  iOth 
May  1779^  unless  it  should  be  rendered  unnecesisary 
by  a  previous  redress  of  grievance?.  Ha^g  thus  com- 
pleted tlieir  business  after  a  session  of  fifty  two  days-— 
exactly  the  number  of  thehr  members-^ihey  dissolv- 
ed themselves  on  the  S6th  of  Octobeh 

The  proceedings  of  this  celebrated  Congress,  the 
tone'and  temper  of  tiieir  varioitsresolutimMy  tiiie  style 
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iif  their  addresses^  the  compcMition  of  the  several  pa- 
pen  that  were  drawn  up  by  them,  were  in  every  par- 
ticalar  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
That  an  assembly  of  fifty  two  men,  bom  and  educated 
in  the  wilds  of  a'  new  world,  unpractised  in  the  arts  of 
polity,  most  of  them  unexperienced  in  the  arduous  du- 
ties of  legislation,  coming  from  distant  and  distinct 
governments,  differing  in  religion,  manners^  customs 
and  habits,  as  they  did  in  their  views  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain — ^that 
such  an  Assembly,  so  constituted,  should  display  so 
much  wisdom,  sagacity,  foresight  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  such  skill  in  argument,  such  force  of  reason- 
ing, such  firmness  and  soundness  of  judgment,  so  pro- 
found an  acquaintance  with  the  rights  of  man,  such  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,  such  genuine  patriotbm,  and  above 
all,  such  unexampled  union  of  opinion — ^was  indeed  a 
political  phenomeuou,  to  which  history  has  yet  furnish- 
ed no  parallel. 

Nor  is  it  less  wonderful  that  the  whole  people  of 
-the  Colonies  represented,  should  have  regarded  the 
simple  recommendations  of  this  Congress,  with  the  re- 
verence and  obedience  due  to  the  strongest  ties  of  law. 
£ven  in  those  Colonies  where  law  and  authority  had 
been  set  at  defiance,  the  injunctions  of  the  Congress 
were  scrupulously  obeyed.  The  whole  country  was 
in  that  awful  calm  of  expectation  which  precedes  the 
bursting  of  a  storm.  They  were  willing  to  wait  the 
issue  of  tlieir  petitions,  but  ready  to  enforce  their 
rights  at  tlie  risk  of  life. 

While  the  Congress  were  in  session  at  Philadel- 
phia, nearly  all  the  Colonies  had  fallen  upon  the  plan 
of  forming  Provincial  Assemblies  or  Congresses,  with- 
out regard  to  their  old  forms  of  government,  or  rather 
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for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  their  ancient  rights 
of  government.  In  Massachusetts  the  people  had  de- 
tonnined  to  hold  a  Provincial  Congress  on  the  Idth 
of  October^  which  induced  General  Gage  to  issue  his 
proclamation,  convoking  the  General  Court  of  the  Pro- 
vince, to  assemble  at  Salem  on  the  9th.  By  this  ma- 
AOBuvre,  it  is  probable,  he  hoped  to  prevent  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Provincial  Congress.  The  members,  most 
of  whom  had  formed  the  last  General  Court,  obeyed 
the  writs  and  repaired  accordingly  to  Salem.  But, 
for  some  extraordinary  reason  which  does  not  appear, 
probably  because  he  foi*esaw  the  impossibility  of  ma- 
naging the  same  members  who  had  so  handsomely 
outwitted  him  in  the  month  of  June  preceding,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  the  day  previous  to  the  intended  meet- 
ing, General  Gage  issued  a  second  Proclamation,  dw- 
solving  the  Assembly.  The  members,  nevertheless, 
met  on  the  9th,  and  determining  the  last  proclamation 
to  be  illegal,  they  agreed  to  wait  one  day  for  the  Go- 
vernour's  appearance  to  administer  the  oaths,  and 
that  failing,  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  Provin- 
cial ('ongress,  as  at  first  intended,  and  adjourned  to 
Concord.  All  that  they  did  here  was  to  appoint  a 
President,  John  Hancock^  afterwards  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress — address  a  communication  to 
the  Governonr,  (which  with  his  reply  were  in  the  u- 
sual  strain  of  accusation  and  recrimination) — and  then 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Cambridge  on  the  17th.  Here 
they  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  supplies;  the  first  of  whicli  was  empowered  to 
call  out  the  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  Province, 
and  tJic  last  to  purcJiase  supplies.  Elbridge  Gferry, 
who  afterwards  tilled  many  of  the  most  important  sta- 
tions in  the  Government,  was  at  the  head  of  this  last 
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committee.  They  voted  to  enlist  one  fourth  of  the 
militia  as  minute  men,  to  be  frequently  drilled  and 
held  in  readiness  for  service  at  a  minute^ 8  warning; 
and  after  appointing  three  general  officers^  they  ad- 
joomed  to  the  iBSd  of  November. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  at  their 
meeting  in  November^  by  a  formal  vote  ratified  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress^  and  appointed  delegates 
to  represent  them  at  its  next  meeting  in  May. 

JUaryland  was  particularly  active  in  trauiing  her 
militia  to  the  use  of  arms^  which  it  was  probable  tttey 
would  be  so  soon  called  upon  to  exercise.  They  took 
the  appointment  of  officers  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Governour^  and  manifested  a  zeal  in  the  common  cause^ 
highly  honourable. 

In  every  Colony,  before  the  Close  of  the  year,  the 
scene  of  preparation  was  going  on.  In  the  meantime 
the  situation  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  was  in  every 
respect  disagreeable  and  alarming.  Surrounded  by 
the  troops  of  his  Majesty,  they  were  every  moment 
liable  to  attack  and  to  be  cut  off  from  their  friends  in 
the  country ;  uud  the  alternative  of  removing  with  their 
families  amid  so  many  perils  and  difficulties,  at  such 
an  inclement  season,  was  scarcely  less  distressing. 
General  Gage,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  risk  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  Americans. 
He  expected  reinforcements  in  the  Spring,  and  he  had 
seen  how  easy  it  had  proved  to  the  country  to  assem- 
ble a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  which  in  the  e- 
vent  of  his  bringing  on  an  engagement  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  destroy  his  army. 

His  intention  of  remaining  quiet  for  the  present  was 
still  further  evinced  by  his  demand  of  materials  for 
the  construction  of  winter  quarters  for  his  men.     But 
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80  great  was  the  general  detestation  of  him  and  his 
men^  that  he  could  neither  procure  workmen^  mate- 
rials^ clothing,  or  provisions. 

In  the  mean  time  tiie  Massachusetts  Committees 
were  active  in  their  preparations  for  the  most  vigorous 
defence  in  the  Spring.  They  had  procured  all  sorts 
of  military  supplies  for  the  service  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  had  engptgedthe  assistance  of  the  three  neigh- 
bouring Provinces  of  New-Hampshire,  Hhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.  But  it  will  now  be  necessary  to 
take  a  view  of  the  proceeding  in  England  before  we 
go  on  with  the  further  measures  of  the  Continent. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Svenis  of  1776-^Proceedings  of  the  British  Parliamenlt^''Speeeh 
of  L&rd  Chathany^Lord  M\jvWs  Fishery  BUl'^is  conciliato- 
ly  pnipoBiti(ms---«v<iiaoftli)i«ry  eot^kssiena  ofsome^fbhULords* 
Teopk  of  J(f)nD Hampshire  seize  ^powder  at  the Fort^-^mMve- 
meKtof  Colonel  Lesli^^^uarrel  in  Mw  York-^-Jlffair  ofhtx- 
ington  and  Concord — Exploit  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Fayson — in- 
sure of  the  powder  in  Virginia. — Condwt  of  Patrick  Henry— 
Lord  ^nnWs  conciliatory  proposals  reeeived^-^tijfair  of  Ti- 
eanderoga — Conduct  of  Qeiural  Oage  to  the  people  of  BosUm-^ 
Musachusetts  Congress  meet^^appoint  C^enerals-'^dams  and 
Hancock  declared  outlaw»^ConHnental  Congress  meet — their 
proceedings — Hancock  appointed  President — Washington  ap- 
pointed Commander  in  Chief-^Battk  of  Breed? s  Hill — its  con- 
sequences. 

The  moderation  evinced  by  the  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia^ had  given  great  hopes  to  all  the  friends  of 
America^  that  Ministers  might  be  induced  to  treat 
their  complaints  with  the  respect  which  their  justice 
demanded.  Some  of  the  first  statesmen  in  England 
had  openly  declared  that  their  resolutions  and  mani- 
festos contained  nothing  which  an  Englishman^  proud 
of  his  birthright^  ought  to  wish  to  see  altered.  They 
saw  in  the  resistance  of  the  Colonies  that  invincible 
spirit  of  freedom  whicli  marks  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  They  saw  with  satisfaction^  that  while  the 
Americans  maintained  with  manly  firmness  their  own 
rights,  they  knew  how  to  estimate  the  rights  ef  the 
British  Government^  and  that  it  now  remained  with 
the  Ministers  to  accept  the  terms  of  reconciliation 
which  were  fairly  and  honourably  offered^  or  lose  the 
affection  of  the  C!olonies  for  ever,  by  an  obstinate  per- 
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severmnce  in  their  wild  dreams  of  Parliamentary  su- 
premacy. 

The  old  Parliament  having  heen  unexpectedly  dis- 
solved^ a  new  one  was  convened  on  the  SOth  of  No- 
vember^ 1774.  The  King  in  his  opening  speech  from 
the  throne  informed  the  two  houses  that  the  daring  re- 
sistance and  disobedience  of  his  subjects  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  still  continued,  with  increasing  and  more 
criminal  violence ;  but  that  the  <<most  proper  and  ef- 
fectual measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  these  mis- 
chiefs ;  and  that  they  might  depend  upon  a  firm  reso- 
lution to  withstand  every  attempt  to  weaken,  or  im- 
pair the  supreme  authority  of  this  Legislature  over 
all  the  dominions  of  the  Grown.'^ 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  vote  on  the  Address,  which  usually  follows 
the  opening  Speech  from  the  Throne,  occasioned  a 
protest  in  the  House  of  Lords — the  first  which  had 
ever  been  made  on  such  an  occasion — ^in  which  the 
protesting  Lords  declare,  tliat  they  cannot  consent  to 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  giving  their  assent  to 
the  continuance  of  measures,  which  a  fatal  experience 
had  proved  so  ill  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  which  there  is  cveiy  reason  to  fear  would  plunge 
the  country  into  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 

But  such  a  consideration  could  have  no  weight  with 
men  who  had  staked  their  reputation  on  the  success 
of  the  bayonet.  The  Ministers,  however^  were  evi- 
dently at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  notwithstanding 
the  high  tone  of  his  Majesty's  Speech.  They  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  a  war,  but  were  careful  for  some 
time  to  say  nothing  of  their  views  or  intentions. 

At  length  on  the  SOth  of  January'  17fli^,  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  laid  be- 
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fore  {he  House  of  Peers,  the  papers  relative  to  his 
department  He  had  firmly  opposed  the  Minister's 
scheme  of  coercion,  but  without  effect,  and  it  was  fi- 
nally developed  to  the  House.  As  soon  as  the  papers 
were  read,  Lord  Chatham  rose  to  move  that  a  hum- 
ble '  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  advising 
and  beseeching  him  that  <^  in  order  to  open  the  way  to 
a  happy  settlement  of  the  dangerous  troubles  in  Ame- 
rica, it  may  graciously  please  his  Majesty  to  transmit 
orders  to  General  Gage  for  removing  his  Majesty^a 
forces  from  the  town  of  Boston  J^  Lord  Chatham  sar- 
castically observed,  that  as  he  had  not  <<  the  honour 
of  access  to  his  Majesty''  he  had  no  other  medium 
of  communicating  to  him  his  ideas  of  America  than 
through  Parliameut ;  and  that  he  was  desirous  <^  to 
rescue  him  from  the  advice  of  his  present  Ministers." 
He  said  that  America  could  not  be  reconciled,  ''she 
ought  not  to  be  reconciled  to  this  country,  till  the 
troops  of  Britain  are  removed  from  the  Continent." 
The  noble  Lord  went  on  to  say,  ''  Resistance  to  your 
acts  was  necessary^  and  therefore  Ju«<  /  and  your  vain 
declarations  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  and 
your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  submis- 
sion, will  be  equally  impotent  to  convince  or  enslave 
America."  The  commanding  eloquence  of  the  noble 
Lord  M  as  never  more  forcibly  displayed  than  on  the 
jM'esent  occasion.  He  insisted  that  the  whole  force 
of  Britain  would  be  incompetent  to  subdue  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  "  You  may  no  doubt,  said  he,  des- 
troy their  cities  ;  you  may  cut  them  off  from  the  su- 
perfluities, perhaps  the  conveniencies  of  life ;  but,  my 
Lords,  they  tcill  still  despise  your  power ^  for  they 
have  yet  remaining  their  woods  and  their  liberty." 
He  said  that  the  spirit  which  now  animated  America 
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was  the  same  which  had  led  to  the  rcvolatioii  in  Eng- 
land^ and  that  tlie  friends  of  liberty  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantick  had  but  one  common  cause.  ^'  In  this 
great  cause^  he  continued,  they  are  immoveably  allied; 
it  is  the  alliance  of  God  and  Nature,  immutable^  eter- 
nal^ fixed  08  the  firmament  of  He4iV€nJ^ — His  Lord- 
ship admitted  the  right  of  Parliament  to  control  the 
complicated  machinery  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
but  denied  their  authority  over  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Colonies — *<  property  is  private,  individual, 
absolute;  the  touch  of  another  annihilates  it."  He  be- 
sought the  House  to  rest  upon  that  distinction,  to  allow 
the  Americans  to  maintain  their  principles  of  taxation, 
and  to  confine  the  exercise  of  Parliamentary  antliori- 
ty  to  the  regulations  of  commerce.  Of  the  Continental 
C-ongress  the  noble  Earl  spoke  in  a  strain  of  the  high- 
est eulogy.  <<  History,  my  Lords,  (said  he)  has  been 
my  favourite  study,  and  in  the  celebrated  writings  of 
antiquity  have  I  often  admired  the  patriotism  of  Greece 
and  Rome  :  but,  my  Lords,  I  must  declare  and  avow, 
that  in  the  masterstates  of  the  world,  I  know  not  the 
People^  or  the  Senate,  who  in  such  a  complication  of 
t/iJficHlt  circumstances  can  stand  in  preference  to  the 
Delegates  of  America  assembled  in  General  Congress 
at  Philadelpliia.  I  ti-ust  it  is  obvious  to  your  Lord- 
ships, tliat  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such 
men.  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  Conti- 
nental nation,  must  be  vain,  must  be  futile.^^  The 
s^pcaker  went  on  to  say,  that  Ministerial  manoeuvres 
could  never  be  able  to  resist  such  an  union  as  that  of 
America,  that  tlie  hour  of  danger  was  not  to  be  avert- 
ed by  the  tricks  of  oflRcc,  that  matters  had  now  gone 
so  far  that  even  repealing  the  obnoxious  Acts  would 
not  restore  the  lost  confidence  of  America,  unless  lli^ 
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Majesty's  armed  force  was  withdrawn  from  the  Con- 
tinent  The  Noble  Lord  pledged  himself^  that  they 
weald  one  day  find  themselves  compelled  to  undo  all 
their  oppressive  acts.  He  advised  them  therefore  to'en- 
ter  at  once  into  that  course^  of  their  own  accords  which 
they  must  be  ultimately  forced  to  adopt  <^  To  con- 
clade,  my  Lords^  (said  he^)  if  the  Ministers  thus  per- 
severe in  misadvising  and  mideading  the  King^  I  will 
not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  affections  of  his  sab« 
jects  from  the  Crown ;  but  I  affirm,  thejf  will  make 
the  Crown  not  worth  his  wearing,  1  will  not  say  that 
the  King  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce  that  tke 
Kingdom  is  undone.^^ 

Lord  Chatham's  motion  for  an  Address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, was  seconded  and  ably  supported  by  Lord  Cam- 
den ;  who  affirmed  that  ^^  wlienever  oppression  begins^ 
resistance  becomes  lawful  and  right.'' 

But  the  motion,  like  all  other  motions  opposed  to 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Ministry,  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority.  The  Administration  declared  their 
determination  never  to  relax  in  their  measures  of  co- 
ercion until  America  was  forced  into  obedience. 

When  these  same  papers  camo^to  be  considered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Ijord  North  moved  that  they 
should  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  the  S6th  of  January.  In  the  early  part  of  the  win- 
ter, and  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  this  Minister 
had  given  some  reasons  to  believe,  that  he  had  been 
frightened  into  moderation,  by  the  accounts  from  the 
Continent.  He  had  held  frequent  conferences  with 
the  merchants  of  London,  and  had  hinted  to  them  that 
Parliament  might  be  induced  to  listen  to  their  peti- 
tions, for  a  repeal  of  the  Acts  that  concerned  the  Co- 
lonies.    They  did  petition :  but  before  their  petitions 
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were  acted  apon^  his  Lordship  had  received  some  in- 
telligence from  America^  which  changed  his  views  of 
things^  and  confirmed  him  in  his  former  scheme  of  force. 
He  had  been  informed  by  some  of  the  numerous  tools 
of  the  Government  in  New  York^  that  the  Legislature 
of  that  Colony  would  never  afford  their  sanction  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress ;  and  that  he 
might  assure  himself  the  Colony  of  New- York  would 
remain  faithful  to  the  British  authority^  even  if  an 
union  of  the  other  Provinces  should  take  place — an 
event,  which,  this  intelligence  tended  to  convince  his 
Lordship,  could  never  be  accomplished. 

Posterity  will  hardly  credit  the  fact  that  all  the  mea- 
sures of  Lord  North^s  administration,  were  founded 
upon  the  vain  and  idle  rumours  of  men  who  had  nei- 
ther the  honesty  nor  the  courage  to  tell  him  what  they 
fancied  would  displease  him ;  in  direct  oppugnancy 
to  the  glaring  truths  wiiich  were  constantly  repeated 
to  him,  not  only  by  statesmen  in  England  who  had 
1>ettcr  means  of  information,  and  who  could  have  no 
motive  for  deceiving  him,  but  by  the  united  voice  of  a 
whole  Continent — ^in  whose  conduct  and  proceedings, 
the  falsehood  of  his  informers  was  almost  rendered 
self  evident.      The  representations  of  Bernard  and 

*  Hutchinson^  even  after  the  former  had  become  as  infa- 
mous in  London  as  he  had  made  himself  in  America, 

«.  were  treated  by  Lord  North  with  more  attention,  than 
the  prayers  of  a  wliole  people,  presented  with  every 
mark  of  humility  and  true  loyalty. 

With  regard  to  the  petitions  of  the  merchants  just 
mentioned,  Lord  North  was  guilty  of  an  artifice,  wliicli 
would  have  disgraced  any  other  Minister ;  but  which 
was  only  in  conformity  to  the  general  principles  upon 
which  his  Iiordship*s  system  was  founded.    When 
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they  €ame  under  consideration  he  contrived^  that  they 
should  he  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole^  to  meet 
tbe  day  after  the  American  affairs  should  have  been 
acted  upon — thus  excluding  them  from  any  influence 
on  the  decisions  of  that  day. 

Among  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House  by  Lord  Dartmouth^  was  the  petition  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  King,  in  behalf  of  which  the  American 
Agents,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  BoUan  and  Mr.  Lee,  pe- 
titioned to  be*  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  House.  But  this 
privilege  was  refused  to  them  by  the  Ministers,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Congress  was  an  illegal  body,  and 
their  petition  was  rejected  by  an  unusually  large  ma- 
jority. 

The  day  allotted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ame- 
rican papers  passed  off  without  any  proposition  from 
the  Ministry.  It  appeared  that  they  felt  themselves 
secure  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  which  their  majority 
was  much  greater  than  in  the  former  one,  and  they 
were  in  no  haste  to  settle  the  existing  disputes.  Lord 
North  perhaps  expected  that  every  day  would  bring 
some  accounts,  that  the  people  of  Boston  had  actually 
commenced  ho^stilities,  and  that  this  would  furnish  a 
pretext  for  the  scheme  in  contemplation.  Whatever 
were  his  reasons,  the  8th  of  Februai-y  came  without 
any  plan  from  the  Ministry. 

Lord  Chatham  had  not  been  so  idle  as.  the  Minis- 
try— on  the  day  just  mentioned,  he  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Peers  a  "Provisional  Act  for  settling  the 
troubles  in  America,  and  for  asserting  the  supreme  au- 
thority and  su])erintending  power  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  Colonies."  Though  this  Bill  would  not  in 
all  probability  have  been  well  received  by  the  Colo- 
nies, it  contained  too  many  appearances  of  concession 
Vol.  t.  30 
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to  their  demauds^  to  be  pleasing  to  the  Ministry.  It  met 
with  unusual  opposition^  and  was  treated  by  many  of 
the  Lords  in  Administration  with  a  degree  of  asperi- 
ty^.certainly  not  consistent  with  the  respect  which  was 
due  to  its  noble  mover.  Lord  Dartmouth  made  a  faint 
effort  to  keep  it  on  the  table^  until  the  American  papers 
should  be  taken  into  consideration^  but  it  was  thrown 
out  of  the  House  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  succeeding  day  Lord  North  moved  an  Ad- 
dress to  his  Majesty,  thanking  him  for  the  commu- 
nication of  the  American  papers,  asserting  that  a  re- 
hMion  actually  existed  in  Massachusetts,  and  assur- 
ing his  Majesty  of  support,  at  the  hazard  of  life  and 
fortune, ''  against  all  rebellious  attempts.''  This  mo- 
tion, occasioned  a  heat  of  debate,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
closure of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces that  perhaps  ever  occurred  in  the  Ministerial  an- 
nals. 

When  the  address  had  been  taken  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  Lord  Mansfield  took  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  to  charge  all  their  present  and  impend- 
ing evils  to  the  Port  Duties  of  i7^7j  which  he  declar- 
ed to  be  '^  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious"  measure 
that  could  have  been  devised.  Three  of  the  Noble 
Lords,  who  had  held  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
Administration,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  upon  this  charge 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  exculpated  themselves  by  declar- 
ing that ''  they  had  never  given  their  approbation  to 
that  measure,  nor  had  had  any  share  in  it  whatever." 
These  were  Lords  Shelburne  and  Camden,  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton. — This  lyas  the  effect  of  that  secret 
influencey  which  commenced  with  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  George  md,  and  continued  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  ad- 
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Tice  of  those  who  appeared  at  th^  helmy  and  to  whom 
alone  the  world  ascribed  all  the  measures  of  Gk)vern- 
ment.  It  was  this  influence  which  had  destroyed  all 
the  efforts  of  Lord  Chatham  to  form  a  wise  system  of 
Administration^  and  which  had  driven  that  illustrious 
nobleman  to  the  brink  of  the  grave^  by  his  laborious 
mental  exertions  to  counteract  it. 

This  disclosure  created  some  little  astonishment  in 
the  House^  but  it  was  evanescent^  and  the  Address 
was  at  length  agreed  to  by  *^^  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal.''  And  on  the  next  day  Lord  North  began 
to  develope  his  scheme.     He  moved  for  leave  to  in* 
troduce  a  Bill  for  restraining  the  trade  of  the  New-  ^ 
England  Colonies^  and  proliibiting  them  from  canry- 
ing  on  the  fisheries  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Though  this  Bill  was  moved  by  Lord  North,  Mr. 
Wedderbume^  of  whom  memorable  mention  has  alrea- 
dy been  made^  was  its  author.  It  was  an  idea  worthy 
of  the  base  defamer  of  a  Franklin^  to  starve  the  Ame- 
ricans into  submission — and  to  starve,  too,  the  innocent  . 
as  well  as  the  guilty.     There  were  four  Colonies  in 
New- England,  and  only  one  had  been  declared  in  a 
state  of  rebellion.  In  many  of  the  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Wedderburne,  the 
people  had  literally  no  other  means  of  support  than 
by  their  fisheries,  and  that  if  cut  off  from  them  they 
must  be  reduced  to  famine  and  misery.     But  this  only 
served  to  make  the  proposed  measure  more  acceptable 
to  tjie  Ministry.    la  vain  the  London  merchants  as- 
sured them  that  Great  Britain  reaped  all  the  profits 
of  their  fisheries — ^that  every  thing  necessary  for  car- 
rying them  on  was  derived  from  that  kingdom — and 
that  a  million  was  due  from  New-England  to  the  mer- 
chants of  London.  Notliing  could  move  the  obduracy 
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of  Minbterial  friends.  The  motion  was  carried  by  the 
usaal  majority. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  this  Bill^  Lord 
North  exhibited  another  instance  of  his  attachment  to 
deceptive  measures.  He  told  the  House  that  he  ha<l 
a  conciliatory  propoeition  to  make ;  and  after  labour- 
ing with  great  ingenuity  to  prove  that  he  was  sincere n 
the  riddle  was  thus  expounded — that  if  the  Americans 
would  consent  to  tax  themselves^  at  all  times  and  for 
all  purposes^  that  Great  Britain  should*  demand  it, 
why^  then — Great  Britain  would  forbear  to  tax  them ; 
or  that  any  one  Colony  agreeing  to  this  compromise^ 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  Parliament  so 
long  as  it  continued  to  pay,  of  its  own  accord^  all  that 
Parliament  required. 

This  was  truly  a  proposition  worthy  of  Lord  North. 
The  many  evidences  which  the  Americans  had  alrea- 
dy given  of  their  good  sense,  were  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince his  Lordshtp,  that  they  were  not  all  idiots — he 
had  been  so  told  by  several  of  his  Lordship's  best 
friends^  and  it  would  have  been  treason  to  them,  to 
doubt  it.  But  the  Minister  had  nearly  outwitted  him- 
self by  calling  his  proposition  conciliatory.  He  had 
raised  up  so  many  enemies  to  America  in  this  new 
Parliament,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  her  as 
a  stubborn,  refractory  child^  that  the  idea  of  hushing 
up  the  matter  so  easily,  appeared  to  be  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  an  offended  mother ^  and  they  exclaimed 
against  the  conduct  of  his  Lordship,  as  base  and  de- 
generate. 

His  conduct  was  indeed  ba^e^  but  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  his  Lordship's  friends  in  Parliament  regarded 
it.  He  placed  full  confidence  in  the  rumour  which  had 
so  often  reached  him,  that  it  was  utteriy  impossible  the 
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Colonic  could  ever  be  united ;  and  this  scheme  was 
well  contrived^  if  any  such  disposition  existed  among 
them,  to  keep  them  asunder.  But  it  was  difficult  to 
explain  himself  without  exposing  his  policy  too  far, 
and  the  consequence  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  mo- 
tion, had  not  Mr.  Wedderburnevig^inhelpedhim  oni. 
This  gentleman  contended  that  nothing  like  concession 
was  meant  by  the  measure,  and  tliat  though  it  appear- 
ed to  suspend  the  assertion  of  a  right,  it  did  not  sus- 
pend the  profitable  exercise  of  that  right.  The  House 
finally  agreed  to  the  propositiou,  274  to  88,  and  the 
Minister  lost  no  ground. 

Another  Bill  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New-Jer- 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina,  was  soon  after  brought  in,  and 
carried  almost  without  opposition.  Indeed  such  was 
the  overwhelmins;  power  of  the  Minister,  in  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  that  all  attempt  at  opposition  was 
useless. 

Several  ineffectual  propositions  were  made  during 
the  session,  founded  upon  an  earnest  desire  to  restore 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  up- 
on principles  of  equity  to  both.  Among  these,  the 
measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  speech  which 
deserves  to  live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  the  politi- 
cian, were  most  worthy  of  notice.  But  they  were 
smothered  in  their  birth,  by  the  loud  negatives  of  the 
Ministry.  Mr.  Burke  also  presented  "  A  representa- 
tion and  remonstrance  from  the  General  Assembly  of 
New-York,^'  in  which  they  express  their  desire  to  be 
restored  to  the  good  graces  of  Parliament  upon  condi- 
tions that,  though  humble  in  the  extreme,  were  not 
altogether  consistent  with  the  plans  of  the  Ministry, 
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and  the  paper  was^  as  the  people  of  New- York  wish- 
ed it  to  be,  rejected. 

Haying  thus  pursued  the  Parliament  to  their  close, 
we  shall  now  return  to  the  Colonies,  and  see  the  effect 
produced  by  the  proud  menaces  and  empty  boastings 
of  those  who  thought  to  look  them  into  annihilation. 

It  was  a  ftnrtnnate  circumstance  for  the  American 
CSolonies,  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  receiv- 
ed its  impressions  of  their  character  from  the  portraits 
drawn  of  them  by  Generals  Grants  Burgoyne^  and 
other  exquisite  painters  of  the  House — ^by  whose  re- 
presentations the  Americans  appeared  too  contemptible 
for  the  formation  of  any  serious  plan  of  military  opera- 
tions. Five  regiments  were  thought  an  ample  force  to 
drive  the  Americans  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 
But  the  God  of  battles  leans  not  to  the  side  of  the  boast- 
er. 

The  only  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
during  the  winter,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  hos- 
tility, occurred  in  the  Province  of  New-Hampsliire, 
where  a  number  of  people  assembled  in  arms,  and  at- 
tacked his  Majesty's  fortress  of  William  and  Mary — 
of  which  they  easily  gained  possession,  and  liaving  sup- 
plied themselves  with  all  the  powder  which  it  contain- 
ed, they  left  it  again  to  his  Majesty's  troops. 

On  the  part  of  the  British,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
had  been  made  by  a  detachment  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Leslie,  to  seize  some 
brass  cannon  at  Salem.  The  people  hearing  of  their 
approach  removed  the  cannon  into  the  country,  and 
the  officer  pursued  until  interrupted  by  a  draw-bridge, 
which  had  been  raised  to  impede  his  progress.  The 
officer  very  peremptorily  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  let 
down,  but  the  people  who  were  assembled  in  consi- 
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deTftble  nambers  on.  the  opposite  side^  said  that  it  was 
a  private  road^  which  his  Majesty's  troops  had  no 
ri^t  to  travel — Col.  Leslie  then  made  an  attempt  to 
seize  a  boat  which  lay  on  the  shore  of  the  river^  bnt 
the  people  jamped  in  and  scuttled  it^  before  he  had 
time  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  continued  obsti- 
nately bent  upon  crossings  and  a  combat  would  in  all- 
probability  have  ensued^  but  for  the  interference  of  a 
clergyman,  who  saw  the  whole  transaction,  and  per- 
ceiving that  nothing  could  be  effected  by  the  officer  if 
he  was  permitted  to  cross,  he  persuaded  the  people  to 
let  down  the  bridge.  Colonel  Leslie  then  marched 
over,  and  marched  back  again^  much  to  his  mortifica- 
tion. 

Early  in  the  Spring  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  New- 
York  took  place,  at  which  the  opposite  parties  pro- 
ceeded to  blows,  and  a  general  combat  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  King's 
friends,  and  thereby  secured  thp  cooperation  of  that 
Province. 

In  Virginia,  some  spirited  resolutions,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Henry,  had  passed  in  the  Convention,  for 
arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  every  thing 
wore  the  face  of  an  approaching  campaign.  Having 
reappointed  their  former  deputies  to  Congress  with 
the  addition  of  Thomas  Jefferson^  the  Convention  ad- 
journed. 

The  Massachusetts  Congress  had  met  at  Cambridge 
on  the  1st  of  February,  but  adjourned  soon  afterwards 
to  Concord,  as  a  place  of  greater  security.  At  this 
last  place  the  Committees  of  safety  and  supplies,  had 
collected  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  receiv- 
ed further  directions  to  prepare  for  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men.     On  the  18th  of  March  a  small  part  of 
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these  supplies  was  seized  by  the  troops  of  General 
Gage,  stationed  at  Boston  Neck. 

The  preparations  which  were  making  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Congress  were  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  General  Gage,  and  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  he  should  so  long  have  delayed  some  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  them.  But  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  had  not  yet  reached  him ;  and, 
fortunately^  the  people  of  Massachusetts  became  pos- 
sessed of  it  before  him.  Early  in  April  the  citizens  of 
Boston  began  to  withdraw  from  the  town^  and  in  a 
short  time  the  greater  part  of  them  had  joined  their 
friends  in  the  country. 

The  spark  which  had  been  so  long  kindling  at 
length  burst  into  a  flame.  The  moment  General  (ilas;e 
received  intelligence  from  home,  he  commenced  opera- 
tions, but  before  he  had  time  to  secure  the  passes  from 
the  town,  information  of  his  movements  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Americans  at  Concord.     On  the  18th  of 
April,  General  Gage  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
possess  himself  of  the  military  stores  which  the  Ame- 
ricans had  collected  at  Concord,  and  for  that  purpose 
detached  nine  hundred  Grenadiers  and  Light  Infan- 
try, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smitlu 
and  Major  Pitcairn^  who  crossed  the  river  in  tlie 
night  and  landed  at  Phtpps^8  Farm^  about  six  miles 
north  west  from  Charlestown  ferry.      After  halting* 
here  for  a  few  moments,  they  proceeded  rapidly  to  L(\v- 
higtoiiy  a  small  village  which  stands  on  the  road  to 
Concord,  and  which  they  reached  about  suiu'ise.  Up- 
on their  andval  at  Lexington  they  found  Bhont  seven- 
ttj  militia  men,  paraded  on  the  green,  in  the  centre  of 
the  villas;!*,  and  a  nnniher  of  spectators  near,  without 
arms.     Major  Pitcnirn  most  heroically  rode  up  to  this 
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'  liifle  btiid^  which  was  comnuuidedby  Captain  Parlrer^ 
and  called  out  to  them  in  a  voice  which  he  intended 
'  akoold  annihilate  them,  <^  Disperaey  ge  rebels  i  throw 
down  yoor  anns  and  disperse/' — finding  that  his  or^ 
der  was  not  promptly  obeyed,  this  modem  Alexander 
rode  in  among  them,  fired,  his  pistol,  brandished  his 
sword,  and  ordered  the  advance  corps  which  he  com- 
-manded  to  fire.  The  soldiers  obeyed  with  loud  <^  hnz- 
zas,'''  and  gave  a  general  discluurge,  by  which  eight 
Americans  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  A  few 
of  the  militia  finding  that  the  soldiers  continued  to  fire, 
even  after  they  had  dispersed,  had  the  courage  to  stcqp 
and  return  the  fire— with  which  exception,  no  resist- 
ance was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  though 
much  pains  were  taken  to  cast  the  odium  ^of  the  ag- 
gression upon  them.  To  Major  Pitcaim  belongs  the 
disgrace  of  committing  the  first  murders,  under  the 
new  plan  of  coercion. 

It  had  been  reported  that  the  object  of  this  famous  ex- 
pedition was  the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  Samuel  Ad- 
ams and  John  Hancock,  as  the  two  ringleaders  of  re- 
bellion ;  but  these  two  gentlemen  were  not  so  wanting 
in  judgment,  as  to  suppose  it  probable,  i\^i  nine  hun- 
dred men  would  be  sent  on  an  errand  that  could  have 
,  been  better  accomplished  by  a  few .  secret  emissaries. 
They  merely  kept  out  ofthe  view  of  this  detachment, 
without  relaxing  their  labours  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
After  this  grand  affair  at  Lexington,  Colonel  Smith 
moved  on  with  his  force  towards  Concord.  The  mi- 
litia who  had  assembled  there,  not  being  sufficiently 
numerous  to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the  regulars,  re- 
tired beyond  a  bridge  over  the  Concord  river,  or  Bel- 
lerika,  and  the  army  entered  the  town  without  oppo- 
sition.   They  were  disappointed,  however,  in  their 
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expectation  of  finding  the  stores^  every  thing  having 
been  previously  removed  except  three  old  cannon^  a 
few  gun  carriages^  and  about  sixty  barrels  of  flour ;  all 
which  they  destroyed.  While  they  were  engaged  in 
this  disgraceful  exploit^  a  reinforcement  had  joined 
the  militia,  and  a  movement  was  made  as  if  they  in- 
tended to  recross  the  bridge^  which  remaine^d  in  pos- 
session of  the  Light  Infantry.  The  Militia  officers  h  ad 
given  particular  caution  to  their  men,  on  no  account, 
to  fii*e  the  first  shot,  but  to  defend  themselves  if  attack- 
ed. The  Light  Infantry  did  not  leave  them  long  un- 
der this  restraint,  for  upon  the  approach  of  the  mili- 
tia towards  the  bridge,  they  fired  and  killed  two  men — 
the  fire  was  immediately  returned,  and  a  smart  skir- 
mish ensued,  in  which  the  King's  troops  were  so  se- 
verely handled,  that  they  retreated  in  some  confusion, 
leaving  several  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field.  Be- 
sides which  a  lieutenant  and  several  men  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Provincials. 

The  whole  surrounding  country  was  now  in  arms, 
and  the  victorious  Provincials,  hung  upon  the  rear  of 
the  retreating  army,  galling  them  by  irregular  and  scat- 
tering fires,  from  behind  the  stone  walls,  trees  and  hou- 
ses, until  they  reached  Lexington.  Golonel  Smith's 
whole  detachment  must  inevitably  have  been  sacrific- 
ed, but  forth'*,  timely  appearance  of  Lord  Percy.  Ge- 
neral Gage  had  received  a  despatch  from  C*olonel 
Smith  early  in  the  morning,  in  which,  however,  noth- 
ing was  said  of  the  murder  of  the  Militia  at  Lex- 
ington, and  had  immediately  oi*dered  a  reinforcement 
ofvive  hundred  Infantry  and  Marines^  with  two  pie- 
ces of  artillery,  under  Earl  Percy,  io  go  to  his  assist- 
ance. This  reiuforcenieut  met  Colonel  Smith  at  Lex- 
ington, at  a  critical  moment  for  Ms  safety,  many  of  his 
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men  having  been  killed,  and  the  whole  much  fatigued 
from  their  brisk  retreat. 

Lord  Percy  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  halt  long 
at  Lexington ;  but  scarcely  allowing  Smith's  troops 
time  to  recover  breath,  moved  off  with  the  whole  bri- 
gade, on  his  return  to  Boston.  The  Provincials  re- 
commenced their  irregular  firings,  the  moment  the 
troops  began  to  move,  and  continued  it  with  conside- 
rable effect  during  the  whole  day.  Major  Pitcairn, 
having  dismounted  in  order  perhaps  to  render  himself 
a  less  conspicuous  mark,  lost  his  horse  and  pistols, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Provincials.  The 
King's  troops  thus  annoyed  by  a  mode  of  attack  a- 
gainst  which  it  was  impossible  to  defend  themselves, 
seemed  determined  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  inno- 
cent and  unarmed  countrymen  who  fell  in  their  way. 
At  Menotomy,  they  were  guilty  of  barbarities,  equal 
in  enormity  to  any  that  were  practised  during  the 
bloodiest  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution.  Houses 
were  plundered  and  then  set  on  fire,  random  shots  were 
fired  at  the  windows  of  others,  and  two  feeble  old 
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men  were  murdered  without  provocation.  About  sun- 
set they  arrived  at  Bunker  Hill^  where  they  encamp- 
ed for  the  night,  after  a  march  of  nearly  forty  miles. 
Uuriug  the  march  of  the  troops  from  Lexington  a 
gallant  exploit  was  performed  by  a  clergyman  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  A  party  of  twelve  soldiers 
on  their  way  to  the  retreating  army,  with  a  supply  of 
ammunition  and  stores,  were  attacked  by  the  Rev'd 
Mr.  PaysoHy  at  the  head  of  a  few  of  his  neighbours, 
near  Menotomy,  who  killed  one,  wounded  several  and 
made  the  rest  prisoners  with  all  their  baggage  and 
stores. 
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Thus  ended  the  first  day  of  Americaji  rebellion^  s 
day  never  forgotten^  by  those  who  had  pledged  their 
reputation  to  overrun  the  virhole  Continent  with  five 
hundred  men.  Here  eighteen  hundred  of  the  chosen 
troops  of  General  Ghige,  fled  before  a  few  scattered 
militia,  who  had  never  collected  at  any  one  point  to  a 
greater  amount  than  four  hundred.  It  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  pride  of  the  English  troops ;  but  they 
ceased  not^  even  alter  this  signal  defeat,  to  upbraid 
the  Americans  with  cowardice^  singular  as  the  charge 
may  appear  when  coming  from  flying  troops. 

Such  was  the  extreme  fatigue  of  Lord  Percy^s  bri- 
gade, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  surrender,  with  litfle  or  no  opposition, 
if  he  had  been  met  at  Gharlestown  Neck  by  a  regi- 
ment  of  fresh  troops.  This  was  the  expectation  of 
the  Concord  and  Lexington  officers,  who  pushed  their 
pursuit  no  further  than  Cambridge ;  knowing  that  Co- 
lonel Timothy  Pickering  had  at  his  command  a  well 
disciplined  regiment  of  the  hardy  sons  of  liberty,  of 
Salem  and  Marblehead,  and  that  intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  the  English  Troops  had  reached  him, 
in  sufficient  time  for  him  to  have  attempted  the  enter- 
prise. His  neglect  excited  strong  suspicions  of  his 
disaffection  to  the  common  cause ;  but  this  was  a  time 
when  suspicions  were  easily  excited,  often  without 
foundation — it  is  equally  probable  that  Colonel  Pick- 
ering did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  move  without 
the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  received. 

By  the  most  autlientick  accounts  that  could  be  col- 
lected, it  appeared  that  the  British  Troops  lost  on 
this  memorable  day,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  priso- 
ners £73  men  ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  was  one  a- 
mong  the  wounded.        The  Provincials  lost  about 
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sixty^  killed  and  wounded^  including  the  eight  who 
were  murdered  at  Lexington  in  the  morning.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gharlestown,  received  the  wounded  and 
famished  soldiers  of  the  King  into  their  houses,  and 
treated  them  with  every  mark  of  kind  and  hospitable 
attention — as  a  return  for  which,  their  town  was  burnt 
to  ashes  a  few  months  afterwards  by  the  same  troops. 

The  affair  of  Lexington  and  Concord  spread  with 
great  rapidity  through  the  country — ^the  first  blow 
had  been  struck  by  his  Majesty's  troops,  and  rebel- 
lion lost  its  name  in  that  of  self-defence.  General 
Gage  could  not  but  be  astonished  at  an  issue  so  very 
different  from  that  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect, 
from  the  representations  of  the  dastards  who  had  ta- 
ken refuge  among  his  troops  at  Boston.  He  scarce- 
ly thought  that  any  resistance  would  be  made  to  the 
detachment  which  he  had  ordered  to  Concord  the  e- 
vening  before :  much  less  did  he  dream  that  they 
would  be  driven  back,  wearied,  beaten,  and  famished. 

About  the  same  time  an  affair  occurred  in  Virginia, 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  relate.  Governour 
Dunmore,  on  the  plea  of  an  insurrection  in  a  neigh- 
bouring county^  had  sent  an  officer  with  a  body  of  ma- 
rines, to  seize  upon  the  powder  in  the  publick  maga- 
zine at  Williamsburghf  and  remove  it  on  board  an 
armed  schooner  then  lying  in  James  Uiver.  The  of- 
ficer efl*ected  this  on  the  night  of  the  80th  of  April, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  not  apprized  of  it  until  the 
next  morning,  when  it  was  with  much  difficulty  they 
were  restrained  from  going  in  pursuit  of  the  officer 
and  compelling  him  to  restore  it.  The  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  city  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Dunmore. 
in  which  they  respectfully  stated  the  circumstance,  and 
requested  that  the  powder,  which  was  ihe  property 
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of  the  Froviuce,  might  be  restored.  To  tliis  his  Ex- 
cellency replied  that  Captain  Collins  had  his  orders 
for  what  had  been  done^  that  upon  his  word  and  ho- 
nour, it  should  be  restored^  whenever  it  was  wanted^ 
eoncluding,  however^  with  saying  that  as  he  had  heard 
tiiat  ^^  that  the  people  were  under  arms  on  this  occa- 
sion" he  did  ^^not  think  it  prudent  to  put  powder  in- 
to their  hands.^^  The  people  were  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfied with  this  reply  of  the  (Tovernour — ^they  conti- 
nued to  assemble  in  arms  and  to  patrol  the  streets^ 
when  two  days  after^  his  Lordship  sent  a  savage  threat 
that  if  they  dared  to  molest  any  of  his  Majesty's  of- 
ficers, he  would  ^^  declare  freedom  to  the  slaves,  and 
lay  the  town  in  ashes  V^  This  threat  answered  no 
other  purpose  than  to  show  the  hellish  temper  of  the 
man  from  whom  it  proceeded.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try,  hearing  of  these  transactions  flew  to  arms  in  all 
directions^,  and  being  further  excited  by  the  news  from 
Massachusetts,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  men  as- 
sembled at  Fredericksburg  by  the  S^tli  of  April,  on 
their  march  to  Williamsburg.  But  hearing  here  that 
the  people  of  that  city  were  satisfied  with  the  assu- 
i*anccs  wliich  had  been  given  by  Lord  Dunmore,  they 
dispersed  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 
This  gave  rise  to  an  incident  which  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Mr.  Henry,  who  either  felt  more  en- 
thusiasm in  the  cause  of  freedom^  or  less  confidence 
in  the  promises  of  the  Grovernour,  than  his  country- 
men^ i^solved  upon  making  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
powder  which  had  been  curried  off.  To  eflfect  his  ob- 
ject he  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  county,  which  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect. A  company  was  immediately  assembled,  and 
placed  under  his  command,  with'  which  he  forthwith 
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set  out  on  his  march  to  the  Capital:  The  news  of 
his  expedition  soon  spread,  and  such  was  the  effect 
upon  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  almost  idoliz- 
ed^ that  five  thousand  men  were  in  a  little  time  ready 
to  join  his  standard^  if  it  should  become  necessary. 
The  Gt)vernour's  family  were  alarmed  and  took  re- 
fuge on  board  the  Fowey  man  of  war.  In  vain  were 
repeated  messages  sent  to  stop  Mr.  Henry^s  march — 
he  proceeded,  nor  stopt  until  he  had  effected  his  ob- 
ject, which  was  done  without  bloodshed — for  the  Gto- 
vemour,  in  great  apprehension  for  the  consequences^ 
gave  orders  to  the  Receiver  General  to  meet  Mr.  Hen- 
ry, and  give  him  payment  in  full  for  the  powder,  with 
which  this  gallant  patriot,  returned  from  his  expedi- 
tion, and  was  two  days  afterwards  pi-oclaimed  an  out- 
law by  his  Excellency. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  a  few 
days  after  tlie  battle  of  Concord,  resolved  *^that  an 
army  of  tlnrtij  thousand  men  be  immediately  raised 
and  established  ;  that  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred 
be  by  this  Province  ;  and  that  a  letter  and  delegate 
be  sent  to  the  several  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. '^  Of  this  proposed 
army,  General  Ward  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief.  Heathy  Prescottj  Thomas  and  Putnam^  were 
the  otiier  Generals.  Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Colo- 
nies which  had  been  applied  to  for  men,  that  these  Ge- 
nerals soon  had  a  nominal  force  of  n'^nx  twenty  thousand 
men.  Putnam  received  the  news  of  the  Lexington  af- 
fair, and  of  his  appointment,  while  at  work  in  his  leather 
apron  and  check  shirt,  and  in  that  situation,  without 
even  waiting  to  enter  his  house,  he  took  command  of 
several  hundred  men  who  offered  themselves  to  him, 
gave  them  the  necessary  orders  for  marching,  and  in 
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eighteen  hours  was  himself  at  Concord^  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles.  Putnam  had  served  under  Ge- 
neral Amherst,  with  considerable  reputation  for  gal- 
lantry and  courage,  in  the  war  of  1763,  and  now 
evinced  by  his  extraordinary  zeal  and  activity,  that 
he  had  lost  none  of  the  warmth  of  either.  Benedict 
^moldy  who  had  been  chosen  Captain  of  a  Volunteer 
Company  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  JSTew  Haven,  col- 
lected them  together  the  moment  the  news  from  Con- 
cord reached  him,  and  in  defiance  of  advice  or  per- 
suasion, with  an  ardour  which  nothing  could  abate, 
set  out  on  his  march,  and  reached  the  head  quarters 
at  Cambridge  on  the  S9th  of  April. 

The  people  of  New-Jersey  very  wisely  secured 
the  Province  treasury ^  containing  about  twenty  thous- 
and pounds  sterling,  as  an  excellent  resource  in  the 
stand  they  were  preparing  to  make. 

About  this  time  the  several  Provincial  Governours 
received  Lord  North's  conciliatory  proposals,  before 
mentioned — but  their  olyect  was  too  plainly  visible  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  measures  of  the  Colonies. 

The  example  which  had  been  set  by  General  Gage 
of  seizing  upon  military  stores  as  a  preparatory  mea- 
sure, was  so  alluring,  that  most  of  the  Colonies  adopt- 
ed it,  upon  receiving  the  Lexington  news. 

In  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  the  people  thus  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  1500  stand  of  arms,  with  ac- 
coutrements complete;  and  at  Charleston  twelve  hun- 
dred were  secured  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  most 
important  achievement  of  this  sort  was  planned  and 
performed  by  a  few  gentlemen  of  Connecticut,  under 
the  joint  command  of  Colonels  Mien  and  Jtmold,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  been  promoted  to  that  rank  by  the 
Massachusetts  Congress  a  few  days  alter  his  arrival 
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hitf  Tolanteer  ootepaiiy  at  Head  Qiiartaihfi.  Tbt 
party  under  them  amomited  to  S/O,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  inhabitante  of  that  part  of  the  eoon^  now 
called  Venmmtf  and  bore  the  diatingaishing  appellati- 
on of  Green  mountain  hoy$.  Their  point  of  destination 
Wa0  the  fortress  of  Ticanderoga  on  Lake  Ghamplain^ 
which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores^  and 
was  but  feebly  garrisoned.  The  plan  was  so  well  laid 
that  its  execution  cost  not  a  man ;  the  two  Colonels 
surprised  the  g«rrison  with  about  eighty  men  and  de- 
manded its  surrender  <<  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress^^^  a  demand  which  Gap« 
tain  De  la  Place  was  unable  to  refuse*  Hating  thus 
far  succeeded,  they  determined  upon  gaining  posses- 
sion of  Crown  Point  also,  and  of  a  sloop  of  war  whldi 
lay  at  St  Johns,  all  which  was  most  skilMly  and 
gallantly  effected  ;  and  these  two  Colonels,  with 
the  assistance  of  Colonel  Seth  Warren^  who  joined 
them  at  Ticondcroga  with  the  remainder  of  the  870 
men,  thus  gained  complete  command  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  besides  iiM>  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  tons  of  mus- 
ket balls,  one  hundred  stand  of  arms,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  other  stores — and  about  fifty  prisoners. 

Immediately  after  the  affair  at  Lexington,  General 
Gage  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  act  towards  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  been  compelled  to  remain  in  Bm- 
ton,  with  much  humanity  and  generosity.  He  gate 
permission  to  all  who  wished  it  to  depart  from  towti 
with  ther  families  and  effects,  on  condition  only  that 
they  would  leave  behind  them  their  arms  and  nfi- 
litary  equipments,  which  was  certainly  a  fair  and  jnn- 
tifiable  precantion.  He  offered  them  moreover  evei^ 
facility  in  his  power  to  remove  them,  gave  permission 
for  wagons  to  enter  the  town,  mid  allowed  them  tM 
VOL,  r.  3S 
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use  of  the  boats  of  the  fleet.  As  a  further  evidence 
of  his  sincerity^  he  directed  that  a  letter  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Doctor  Warren^  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  communicating  this  information. — 
Doctor  Warren  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement in  every  particular,  except  that  he  thought 
the  number  of  wagons  allowed  to  be  admitted  at  a 
time  was  too  small.  The  immediate  removal  of  the 
inhabitants  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress.  But  for  some  reason  which  seems 
td  be  wholly  unexplained,  the  inhabitants,  after  hav- 
ing deposited  their  arms  to  the  amount  of  1778  mus- 
kets, 634  pistols,  S73  bayonets,  and  38  blunderbus- 
ses, were  still  unwilling  to  depart.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  very  few  did  depart,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  was  any  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
General  Gage,  or  any  complaint  of  being  unprovided 
with  the  promised  means  of  departure — ^untll  more 
than  a  month  afterwards,  when  change  of  circumstan- 
ces rendered  it  prudent,  at  least,  if  it  did  not  entirely 
justify  the  General's  refusal  to  let  them  go.  The  in- 
habitants had  only  themselves  to  blame  for  not  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity  when  it  was  offered  to  them — no 
complaint  of  detention  was  whispered  at  that  time, 
and  it  is  but  common  justice  to  General  Grage,  whose 
ccmduct  has  been  censured  in  the  harshest  terms  of  re- 
proach, to  conclude  that  his  agreement  was  dictated 
by  a  sincere  feeling  of  humanity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Massachusetts  Congress  were 
active  in  every  necessary  preparation  for  vigorous 
measures.  Dr.  Warren  had  been  chosen  President 
to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Hancock  who  was  one  of 
the  Delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  All  the 
towns  of  the  Colony  had  been  called  upon  in  the  most 
urgent  manner  to  supply  their  quota  of  men,  and 
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,  Mod  ttoD  immediately  to  Head  Qplaitonh-^  paU 
Wldch  they  wanted  no  indiicemeiita  to  obey.  Aprinci* 
piddbgect  of  the  Googreea  aeemed  to  hetoguid  Boa- 
taa  -Neck^  ao  as  to  cnt  off  the  land  commnnication  of 
hia  Majesty's  troops  in  town.  In  this  important  ser- 
TiDe^  Colonel  Lemuel  BMnsouj  of  JDoridieeter,  was 
emiimetly  asefnl.  Another  in^ortant  measnie  was  al- 
so  adi^ted  by  the  Massachnsetts  Congress;  they  de* 
dared  tiie  paper  money  ctf  Connecticnt  and  Rhodels* 
land  a  legal  cnrrency,  and  directed  it  to  be  received 
in  payment  <rf  debts — and  forthw  empowered.their  Be* 
oeiver  General  to  borrow  the  som  of  7fff000  pounds 
steriing  at  an  interest  of  sio?  |ier  esn^.  On  the  0th  of 
May  they  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  Colony  free 
from  all  obedience  to  Greneral  Gage.  Very  soon  after 
tiie  Lexington  affair^  they  drew  op  an  addbress  to  the 
people  of  Ctreat  Britain^  in  which  they  stated  the  trans* 
actions  of  the  19th  of  Aprils  and  declare  their  deter* 
mination  never  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Minis- 
tiy .  This  Address  was  despatched  by  Captain  Hsr- 
ly,  of  Salem,  to  whom  they  had  given  their  first  na- 
val commission. 

The  new  Continental  Congress  commenced  their 
session  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  ctf  May^  and 
unanimously  reelected  their  former  President  and  Se- 
cretary. Several  changes  had  been  made  in  the  mem- 
bers since  the  last  year^-Mr.  J^eraoUy  Dr.  Frank* 
lin  aud  some  others  had  been  added. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Congress  was  to 
reply  to  a  request  from  the  peo|^e  of  NewrTork^  who 
desired  to  be  informed  haw  they  AmM  act  on  the.ar^ 
rival  of.  the  expected  troc^  from  En^and.  It  was 
evident  from  the  advice  given  that  Congress  had  not 
lost  all  expectetion  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
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dkputo  wkk  fihneat  Brkaini^  whatevM  might  luive  ben 
Uifi  ttcnet  wishes  ctf  a  &w.  Their  nextstep  wm  an 
UMUUBoaB  MflolutlcNi  to  ncomnMMid  a  cessmtioa  of  all 
exportationi  of  fmrnrfons  and  otfcar  nacewaries  to  all 
the  Britiah  Provinces  ctf  America^  which  had  not  en- 
teeed  into  the  anion. 

They  soon  after  resolred  to  pat  the  Colonies  in  a 
state  of  defence^  and  tliat  f^  an  hnnUe  and  dutiful  pe-* 
tition  be  presented  to  his  Majesty.''  This  measure 
was  wuLnimoudy  agreed  to,  from  tlie  certainty  which 
many,  who  voted  against  their  wishes,  felt  that  it 
would  produce  no  eflbct,  and  from  their  desire  to  con- 
ciliate those  members  who  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to 
proceed  to  extremities.  Mr.  Diekinsany  the  celebrat- 
ed author  of  the  J^ormei^s  Lett&r$f  which  have  been 
before  mentioned,  was  among  those  who  ardently  wish- 
ed for  a  recondliatioQ  with  Great  Britain^  upon  the 
fair  principles  of  the  British  Oonstitotion.  On  the 
7th  of  June  they  passed  a  resolution  '^  That  Thursday 
the  SOth  of  July  be  observed  throughout  the  twelve 
United  Colaniee  as  a  day  of  hunuliation,  fasting  and 
prayer.''  And  on  the  9th,  they  recommended  to  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  tl^  formation  of  a  new 
government  upon  the  principles  of  their  Charter. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  three  English 
Gtenerals  Howej  Clinton^  and  BurgaynSf  General 
6ag^  issued  a  proclamation  offering  in  his  Majesty's 
name  a  full  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  except  Samuel  Mamg  and  Akn  Haneoeky  two 
«rfft  trwiare  whom  his  Majesty  was  grpsAy  derirous 
to  bring  to  the  block.  The  Congress  had  a  favounu 
ble  opportunity  oflbred  to  them,  at  the  moment,  of 
ehowing  their  regard  for  the  Oovemour'a  proclama- 
tion, by  appointing  Mr.  Mancoek  their  Fremient^  in 
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place ,  txS  Mr.  Bwdolph  whose  private  buainess  cal- 
led him  home. 

Mr.  Haacock  was  certainly  not  the  man  upon  whom 
the  unbiassed  voice  of  the  Congress  would  have  fallen. 
He  had  been  early  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  people^ 
by  the  superiour  discernment  of  Mr.  Samuel  Adams, 
who  foresaw  that  his  large  fortune  would  add  respecta- 
bility to  the  little  band  of  patriots.  His  manners  were 
agreeable,  and  his  address  prepossessing,  but  he  had 
neither  talents  nor  solidity  sufficient  to  direct  any  af* 
fair  of  importance.  Under  the  wing  of  Mr.  Adams 
he  had  acquired  considerable  popularity,  the  love  of 
which,  mpre  than  attachment  to  the  great  prinoiples 
of  opposition  to  the  Ministerial  measures,  had  secur- 
ed him  against  an  acquiescenc^e  in  the  artful  proposi- 
tions of  Oovemour  Hutchinfion,  with  whom  he  continu- 
ed occasionally  to  be  too  intimate^  until  the  departure 
of  tliat  officer  for  England.  Subsequent  circumstan- 
ces, the  effect  of  accident,  had  raised  him  to  conspi- 
cuous stations,  which  increased  his  influence  and  con- 
finned  him  in  the  part  which  be  bad  taken.  The  new 
honour  conferred  upon  him  by  Congress,  would  ne- 
ver have  been  thought  of,  while  there  were  such  men 
as  Franklin  f  Jefferson^  Dickinson^  and  many  others, 
but  Tor  the  proclamation  of  General  Gage,  which  has 
rendered  his  name  immortal. 

On  the  15th  of  June  General  Washington  was 
elected  by  unanimous  ballot,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  all  the  Continental  forces*  When  informed  by  the 
President  of  this  choice,  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and. 
with  that  peculiar  modesty  which  characterized  this 
illustrious  man,  thus  addressed  him.  ^^  Though  I  am 
truly  sensible  of  the  high  honour  done  me  in  this  ap- 
pointment, yet  I  feel  great  distress,  from  a  conscious- 
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nesBy  that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust. — 
However,  as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  up- 
on the  momentous  duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  pos- 
sess  in  their  service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glori- 
ous cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial 
thanks  for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their  appro- 
bation. But,  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen 
unfavourable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  maybe  remem- 
bered by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I  this 
day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think 
myself  equal  to  the  command  1  am  honoured  with. 
I  beg  leave.  Sir,  to  assure  the  Congress,  that  as  no 
pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to  ac- 
cept this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my 
domestick  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of 
my  expenses — ^those,  f  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge, 
and  that  is  all  I  desire." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  Congress  should  have  fixed  upon  a  man,  who  for 
near  twenty  years  had  not  drawn  a  sword,  and  scarce- 
ly mixed  in  publick  affaii-s ;  Washington,  having  im- 
mediately after  the  expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne^  re- 
tired to  his  farm,  where  in  the  unmixed  enjoyment  of 
domestick  felicity,  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
great  world  beyond  him,  or  to  have  remembered  it  on- 
ly as  unworthy  to  disturb  his  happiness.     His  early 
warfare  had  been  almost  entirely  with  the  Indians,  and 
in  this  he  had  discovered  a  coolness  of  judgment  and 
of  courage,  that  never  failed  to  attract  the  attention, 
and  to  excite  the  applause,  of  his  companions  in  arms. 
His  .advice  to  General  Braddock  showed  that  he  had 
profited  by  experience ;  and  his  conduct  on  the  death 
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uf  that  brave  but  headgtrong  Chief  proved  how  well 
he  could  have  seconded  the  counsels  which  he  gave. 
Subsequent  to  this  period  we  see  him  unavailingly 
a^ing  to  the  British  Generals  the  necessity  of  a  mili- 
tuy  movement  which  they  could  not  comprehend^  but 
which  was  adopted  on  the  instant  of  General  Am- 
hert's  arrival^  whose  military  genius  saw  and  acknow- 
ledged the  wisdom  of  Washington's  measures.  These 
had  been  the  principal  incidents  of  his  early  military 
career — ^They  had  not  been  brilliant^  but  they  had 
been  such  as  to  develope  all  the  solid  qualifications 
of  a  military  officer.  The  Government  of  his  own  Pro- 
vince had  twice  voted  him  the  thanks  of  his  country^ 
and  the  situation  of  that  country  now  drew  him  once 
more  from  his  retirement  to  take  his  share  in  the  du- 
ties of  a  citizen.  The  Province  of  Virginia  deserved- 
ly possessed  great  influence  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress^  and  to  that  influence  may  be  ascribed  their  choice 
of  Washington  J  to  command  the  Continental  forces-— a 
choice  which^  under  the  blessings  of  Providence^  led 
our  country  to  independence  and  happiness. 

The  Congress  at  the  same  time  appointed  four  Ma- 
jor Generals  and  an  Adjutant  General.  Artemas 
Wardy  Charles  Lee^  Philip  Schuyler^  and  Israel 
Putnam  were  the  Major  Generals,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand ;  and  Horatio  Gates  the  Adjutant 
General.  We  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  speak 
of  the  characters  of  these  officers. 

In  the  mean  time  various  parties  of  the  militia  and 
minute  men^  under  the  orders  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, had  been  engaged  in  frequent  skirmishes  with 
the  British  foraging  parties  from  Boston.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  the  British 
should  be  deprived  of  the  supplies  of  stock  and  other 
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articles  of  provigion^  which  abounded  on  the  islands 
in  Boston  harbour.  For  this  purpose  Gknerai  Put- 
nam with  a  party  of  six  hundred  men^  in  their  attempt 
to  Imng  off  the  stock  and  destroy  the  hay  on  one  of  the 
islands^  were  opposed  by  a  parly  of  marinen  from  Bos- 
ton^ who  were  supported  by  several  armed  vessels  and 
barges.  A  warm  action  commenced  which  continued 
tttrough  the  whole  of  a  dark  night,  and  one  of  the  ves- 
sels running  aground,  the  British  in  the  morning  were 
Compelled  to  abandon  her,  and  make  their  escape.  Dr. 
Warren  bad  joined  General  Putnam  in  the  course  of 
the  action,  and  rendered  him  considerable  service.  By 
this  action  the  British  met  with  a  severe  loss  of  men, 
besides  an  immense  amount  of  stock,  which  the  Ame- 
ricans succeeded  in  conveying  from  the  island,  with 
scarcely  any  loss  to  themselves.  The  success  of  Ge- 
neral Putnam  encouraged  other  parties,  who  succes- 
sively stripped  all  the  islands  in  the  harbour  of  every 
thing  which  could  be  useful  to  the  British  army,  and 
thus  left  them  in  a  state  of  considerable  embarassment 
at  Boston. 

The  Provincial  Committee  <rf  safety  judging  from 
the  arrival  of  the  three  British  Generals  and  the  con- 
sequent movements  of  General  Gage,  that  some  im- 
portant blow  would  soon  be  struck,  recommended  to 
the  council  of  war  the  propriety  of  fortifying  the  com- 
manding grounds  on  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown, 
to  the  north,  and  those  of  Dorchester  to  the  south  of 
Boston,  by  which  the  operaticms  of  Geaaral  Gage 
might  be  considerably  impeded.  There  were  two  Mils 
on  the  peninsula,  in  the  rear  of  Charlestown,  one  of 
which  commanded  both  the  Charles  and  Mystic  riv- 
ers, and  the  whole  isthmus,  which  it  is  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary that  General  Gage  did  not  secure  th6  pos- 
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iession  of^  as  one  of  his  first  measures.  Having  al- 
ready the  command  of  both  rivers,  he  might  at  little 
trouble  or  expence,  have  maintained  an  uninterrupt- 
ed intercourse  ivith  any  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Province,  by  having  possession  of  Bunker  HiU;  but 
he  did  not  see  his  mistake  until  it  was  too  late  to  rec- 
tify it. 

The  Americans  had  determined  upon  erecting  a 
work  on  Bunker  Uill,  but  by  some  mistake,  the  work- 
men  employed  commenced  their  operations  on  Breei^a 
Hilly  three  eighths  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  former^ 
and  a  much  less  advantageous  position.  Colonel  Pre^- 
cott,  with  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men,  received 
orders  from  General  Putnam  to  execute  this  work  on 
the  night  of  the  I6th  of  June — the  General  himself  ac- 
companied him  and  superintended  the  work.  They 
commenced  at  midnight,  and  with  such  silence  and  ex- 
pedition did  they  carry  on  the  work,  that  the  dawn  of 
the  17th  offered  to  the  view  of  the  British  ships  in  the 
river,  the  first  intelligence  of  what  had  been  doing. 
They  saw  to  their  astonishment  a  redoubt,  entrench- 
ment and  breast-work,  where  the  night  before  there 
had  not  been  the  mark  of  a  spade.  They  were  not, 
indeed,  finished,  for  the  men  continued  to  labour  at 
thera,  but  enough  was  seen  to  excite  alarm,  and  this 
alarm  soon  became  general  by  the  roar  of  the  guns 
from  the  Lively  man  of  war.  Her  guns  awakened  the 
sleeping  Generals  of  Boston,  who  were  dreaming  of 
far  different  operations  for  the  day.  By  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  all  the  guns,  howitzers  and  mortars  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  American  works, 
from  the  ships,  floating  batteries,  and  hill  of  Boston, 
opened  their  fire,  and  one  incessant  and  tremendous 
roar  continued  for  several  hours. 
VOL.  P.  33 
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The  Americans^  who^  from  some  unpardonable 
neglect  or  mistake  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  provide  against  it^  had  been  labouring  all  night 
without  relief  or  reinforcement ;  but  neither  fatigue^ 
nor  the  dreadful  roar  of  artillery  that  rung  in  their 
ears^  could  arrest  the  progress  of  their  labour.  With- 
out stopping  to  return  the  fire  of  a  single  gun^  they  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  as  far  as  thcjy  could  what  had  been 
begun.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they  were  joined  by 
General  Pomeroy  and  Doctor  Warren^  who  had  been 
four  days  before  taken  from  the  Presidential  chair  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  and  made  a  Major-General^ 
and  about ^re  hundred  men  chiefly  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Connecticut^  under  Colonel  Stark.  On 
reaching  Bunker  HxUy  which  they  did  between  11  and 
12  o'clock^  Colonel-Stark  and  Captain  Knowlton  were 
ordered  by  General  Putnam  to  throw  up  a  breast  work 
in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt  and  between  the  two  Hills^ 
in  order  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  the  lines  from  the 
attack  by  the  Mystic  river.  This  breast  work  was 
made  by  bringing  two  post-and-rail  fences  together 
and  filling  them  in  M'ith  new  hay^  rather  an  insecure 
defence  but  the  best  that  the  time  would  admit  of  be- 
ing made. 

About  noon  General  Gage  ordered  Major  General 
Howe  and  Brigadier  General  Pigot^  with  ten  compa- 
nies of  Grenadiers^  ten  of  Light  Infantry,  and  five  Bat- 
talions with  a  proper  train  of  artillery,  to  dislodge  the 
Americans.  These  were  afterwards  reinforced  by  se- 
veral additional  companies  of  Grenadiers,  the  47th 
Regiment  and  1st  Battalion  of  Marines,  making  in  the 
whole  according  to  General  Gage's  own  account,  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  men.  Before  the  troops  embark- 
ed in  the  boats  prepared  for  them,  a  shell  thrown  from 
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fhfi  battery  at  Copp's  Hill^  in  Boston,  set  fire  to  a^onse 
in  Gharlestown,  and  the  buildings  being  all  oC  wood, 
the  fire  spread  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  before  G^e- 
neral  Howe  landed  at  Moreton's  point,  the  whole 
town  was  in  flames. 

The  Americans  lay  within  the  entrenchments,  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  advance  of  the  British,  whom 
they  suffered  to  approach  within  a  hundred  yards,  be- 
fore they  commenced  their  fire.     A  volley  of  musket- 
ry was  then  poured  in  upon  them  from  the  whole  line, 
which  was  continued  for  some  minutes  vrith  such  well 
directed  aim,  that  the  British  retreated  with  great  pre- 
cipitation and  disorder.  They  were  rallied  and  brought 
back  to  the  charge  with  some  difficulty  in  about  twen- 
ty minutes — And  were  again  permitted  to  approach 
within  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  when  so  deadly  a  fire  issue4 
from  our  redoubt  and  lines,  that  the  British  army  were 
compelled  a  second  time  to  give  way,  leaving   the 
ground  they  had  occupied  covered  with  the  killed  and 
wounded.     Generals  Howe  and  Pigot,  after  much  ex- 
ertion in  which  they  discovered  the  most  undaunted 
bravery,  were  once  more  enabled  to  bring  up  a  few  of 
the  companies  to  tlie  attack,  and  General  Clinton  com- 
ing over  about  the  same  time  to  their  assistance,  with 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  which  he  so  posted  as  to 
rake  the  whole  extent  of  the  lines,  the  redoubt  was  at- 
tacked on  three  sides — At  this  critical  moment,  the  am- 
munition of  the  Americans  gave  out — they  had  no  bay- 
onets, and  their  little  redoubt  was  filled  by  the  assail- 
ants.   Bravery  was  no  longer  of  any  avail,  and  Colo- 
nel Prescott,  who  commanded  in  the  redoubt,  gave 
the  order  for  retreat,  which  was  effected  amidst  a  gall- 
ing fire  from  a  column  of  the  British  who  had  posted 
themselves  on  the  back  of  the  redoubt.     The  party  at 
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the  ToiU  breast- work  gallantly  maintaitied  their  groniul 
until  l^re^eoWs  troops  had  safely  passed  them.  A  con- 
tinued crdss  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  ships  and  bat- 
teries^ during  the  whole  time  the  Americans  were  re- 
treating across  the  isthmus^  which^  however^  was  so 
badly  directed  that  they  suffered  but  little  loss. 

The  British  army  followed  the  Provincials  to  jBun- 
Icer  TRUj  not  in  pursttity  but  because  it  was  a  more 
advantageous  position  to  be  occupied^  and  there  en- 
trenched themselves.  The  latter  did  the  same  on  Pros- 
pect HiU  a  few  miles  further^  on  the  road  to  Cam- 
bridge^ and  commanding  the  pass  of  the  peninsula^ 
thus  investing  the  British  troops  as  closely  on  Charles- 
town  Neck  as  they  had  before  been  in  Boston. 

Viewed  under  all  its  circumstances^  the  battle  of 
]^reed^8  HiU  is^  unquestionably ^  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting an4  memorable  events^  that  ever  engaged  the 
pen  of  the  historian.  It  was  the  first  regular  action  of 
a  long  and  bloody  war^  that  resulted  in  the  dismem- 
berment of  a  mighty  empire.  On  one  side  were  the 
hardy  and  experienced  veterans'  df  Europe ;  on  the 
other  the  raw  undisciplined  inhabitants  of  a  new  coun- 
try.  The  British  Generals  were  fighting  for  honour ; 
the  Americans  for  life  and  liberty.  Men  who  had  been 
friends  and  brothers^  who  had  drank  out  of  the  same 
cup^  who  had  sat  together  at  the  same  social  boards 
were  now  met  in  deadly  opposition.  Thousands  of 
spectators,  who  from  the  lofty  site  of  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion^ were  enabled  to  see  distinctly  all  that  passed^ 
looked  on  with  an  anxiety  that  doubted  on  which  side 
to  rest  their  hopes — on  one  side  were  fathers  and 
brothers ;  on  the  other,  friends  connected  by  dearer 
ties  than  those  of  blood.  Every  house^  and  every 
height,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle,  was  crowded  with 
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.those  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  dreadful  conflict. 
The  ascending  flames  of  fonr  hundred  houses,  from 
which  the  terrified  and  distressed  inhabitants  were  fly- 
ing in  every  direction,  added  a  horrour  to  the  scene, 
which  defies  the  power  of  the  pencil.  But  it  was  not 
the  individuals  alone  who  ^ere  engaged  in  the  con- 
test, or  the  thousands  who  regarded  them  with  such 
anxious  concern,  whose  fate  depended  on^  the  issue  df 
the  day.  The  distant  people  of  England  and  Ameri- 
ca had  a  deep  stake  in  the  conflict — ^perpetual  slave- 
ry or  independence  might  be  the  alternatives  to  one, 
^o  the  other  indelible  disgrace,  or  undisputed  mastery 
over  a  boundless  continent.  These-are  a  few  of  the 
many  features  which  gave  a  character  of  interest  and 
importance  to  this  battle,  rarely  found  to  accompany 
the  mere  encounter  of  contending  armies. 

Every  man  of  the  Provincials  did  his  duty  in  this 
memorable  battle ;  but,  as  must  be  the  case  on  such 
an  occasion,  a  few  dauntless  heroes  were  distinguish- 
ed above  their  companions.  Of  these  Colonel  Pres- 
cott  stands  foremost — his  defence  of  the  redoubt  even 
when  filled  by  British  troops,  when  he  was  without 
powder  or  bayonets,  and  when  his  men  fought  foot  to 
foot  with  the  buts  of  their  guns,  entitles  him  to  the  first 
rank  of  heroes.  The  fire  from  Colonel  Stark^s  men, 
who  were  posted  behind  the  rai7  and^aa*  breastwork, 
was  greatly  destructive  to  the  enemy.  The  three  Gene- 
rals who  were  on  the  field  had  neither  of  them  a  supe- 
riour  or  separate  command ;  their  services  were  volunta- 
ry, and  they  were  given  with  promptness  and  bravery 
wherever  they  seemed  to  be  most  called  for.  Putnam 
bad  continued  with  the  labouring  party,  during  the 
whole  night  assisting  not  only  by  his  counsels  but  by 
his  personal  labour  to  complete  the  works  ;  General 
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Warren  was  killed  early  in  the  action^  bravely  fight- 
ing like  a  private  soldier  by  the  side  of  Prescott 

On  the  side  of  the  British  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  cool  and  determined  bravery  of  Generals 
Howe  and  Figot^  who  several  times  advanced  almost 
singly  to  the  attack.  The  loss  which  their  army  sus- 
tained must  prove  that  there  never  was  an  action  more 
bloody  or  more  vigorously  sustained^  for  the  numbers 
cn§:aged^  and  for  the  time  it  lasted.  Their  loss  amount- 
ed to  eleven  hundred  men;  of  who%  SS6  were  killed , 
and  of  these  89  were  officers.  Among  the  officers  killed 
were  Lieutenant  Colonel  Abercrombie^  and  Major 
Pitcairn — ^the  officer  who  bad  so  short  a  time  before 
shown  himself  in  so  hateful  a  light  to  the  Americans. 
He  was  considered  a  brave  officer  and  was  much  re- 
gretted by  the  British^  but  Ids  conduct  at  Lexington 
was  cowardly  and  inhuman.  They  gained  by  the  bat- 
tle ^r^  pieces  of  cannon^  and  thirty  wounded  men. 

The  loss  to  the  Americans  in  killed^  wounded^  and 
missing  was  453.  Among  the  killed  wei-e  Major  Ge- 
neral Wan*en,  Colonel  Gardner^  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Parker,  Major  Moore,  and  Major  M'Clary,  the  last 
of  whom  was  killed  by  a  random  shot  from  one  of  the 
ships  after  tlie  retreat  of  the  Provincials  across  the  isth- 
mus. They  lost  the  battle,  but  they  won  imperisha- 
ble laurels.  And  though  the  British  army  acquired 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  they  gained  the  victory.  They  were  weakened, 
dispirited  and  straitened  for  provisions — they  had  lost 
the  flower  of  their  army,  where  they  expected  to  meet 
scarcely  any  resistance ;  and  they  saw  that  they  had 
hereafter  to  contend  with  men  whose  characters  had 
been  egregiously  misi*eprcsentcd. 
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The  death  of  Major  General  Warren  was  deeply 
lamented  by  the  Americans.  He  was  endeared  to 
them  not  less  by  his  amiable  disposition  than  by  his 
manly  understanding.  He  had  taken  an  early  part 
in  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  country^  and  his  zeal, 
activity  and  talents  were  continually  exerted  for  her 
service.  The  British  knew  his  value  to  his  country- 
men ;  and  his  best  eulogy  is^  that  they  triumphed  in 
his  fall. 

Nothing  can  excuse  or  palliate  the  conduct  of  the 
British  towards  the  people  of  Charlestown.  Two 
months  had  scarcely  passed  since  their  houses  had 
been  opened  to  receive  the  routed^  wounded^  fainting 
corps  of  Lord  Percy,  to  whom  they  had  ministered 
every  office  of  humanity,  with  all  the  assiduity  and 
attention  that  hosjutality  could  dictate,  or  charity  re- 
quire. Professions  of  gratitude  were  yet  fresh  upon 
the  lips  of  many,  while  they  applied  the  brands  and 
exulted  in  the  spreading  conflagration.  War  is  fa- 
miliar %itli  scenes  of  horrour,  and  rules  of  policy  may 
some  times  justify  the  perpetration  of  deeds  at  which 
humanity  must  shudder.  But  even  the  rules  of  war 
have  their  limits  among  civilized  nations,  the  trans- 
gressions of  which  no  policy  can  excuse.  The  burn- 
ing of  Charlestown  neither  weakened  the  defence  of  the 
American  works,  nor  aided  the  British  in  their  assault 
of  them.  If  it  could  in  the  remotest  degree  have  led 
to  either  of  these  results,  the  act  might  be  justified  by 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  warfare:  but  this  has 
not  been  pretended.  It  was  a  wanton  act  of  enormi- 
ty, that  left  indelible  disgrace  on  the  English  name. 

The  British  army  gained  nothing  by  the  battle  of 
Breed^s  Hill.  The  works  which  had  been  immedi- 
ately thrown  up  by  the  Provincials  on  Prospect  Hill, 
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effectually  commanded  the  Gharlestown  Neck^  and 
thus  cut  them  off  from  all  supplies  in  that  quarter ; 
and  similar  precautions  were  taken  to- invest  them  on 
the  Roxbury  side^  so  that  their  whole  'dependence 
for  supplies  rested  upon  their  shipping,  and  the  few 
marauding  parties  that  were  daring  enough  to  risk  a 
meeting  with  the  Americans.  The  great  number  of 
wounded/ and  the  daily  deaths  owing  to  the  want  of 
fresh  provisions  and  good  nursing,  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  embarrassment  of  General  Gage.  He 
endeavoured  to  annoy  the  Americans  as  much  as 
possible  bj  continually  dischar^ng  shells  and  ball« 
upon  every  part  of  their  exposed  lines,  but  this  serv- 
ed no  other  purpose  than  to  waste  his  stock  of  ammu- 
nition, and  accustom  the  Americans  to  the  sound  of 
artillery. 

It  was  at  this  most  unfavourable  moment,  that  thosi^ 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  who  had  remained  in^  town  af- 
ter delivering  up  their  arms,  applied  to  Generul  Gage 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  previous  agreement,  ^e  re- 
fused to  let  them  go,  under  the  plea  that  tbey  had  not 
delivered  up  their  arms.  This  was  probably  true  as 
to  some  individuals,  but  it  was  not  true  as  to  the  ct>m- 
muuity,  and  was  therefore  a  plea  which  General  Gage 
ought  not  to  have  made.  A  dispute  arose  also  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^^  effects,"  in  which 
many  of  them  were  anxious  to  include  their  whole 
stock  of  merchandize,  certainly  contrary  to  the  most 
liberal  construction  of  the  M'ord,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  General  Gage.  Upon  an  impartial  view 
of  the  whole  conduct  of  General  Gage,  with  regard 
to  this  affair,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  deserves  the 
odium  which  has  been  thrown  upon  it.  He  was  at 
that  moment  closely  invested,  destitute  of  provisions, 
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and  liable  to  be  driven  away  by  the  conflagration  of 
the  town.  He  knew  the  strong  ties  of  friendship  and 
kindred  that  bound  the  people  of  New-England  to- 
gether ;  and  he  knew  that  Boston  would  be  safe^  so 
long  as  it  contained  so  many  inhabitants^  male  and  fe- 
male, who  were  friendly  to  the  interests  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. General  Gage  was  guilty  of  prevarifcation  in 
professing  to  be  actuated  by  the  plea  set  forth  in  his 
proclamation,  and  so  far  his  conduct  was  censuraUe ; 
but  he  was  cei'tainly  not  bound,  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, to  comply  with  an  agreement  on  the  19th  of  June, 
which  had  been  made  for  immediate  fulfilment,  un- 
der very  different  circumstances,  a  month  before.  A 
few  of  the  inhabitants  were  afterwards  permitted  to 
leave  the  town,  but  not  to  carry  their  effects. 

The  Continental  Congress,  about  this  time,  order- 
ed tvbelve  Rijle  companies  to  be  raided  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland  and  Virginia ;  and  issued  orders  for 
the  emission  of  paper  bills  to  the  amount  of  two  mil- 
lions  of  dollars,  for  the  redemption  of  which,  they 
pledged  the  twelve  confederated  Colonies. 

With  regard  to  an  alliance  with  the  Indian  Tribes^ 
the  Congress  came  to  a  resolution  that  if  any  agent  of 
the  Ministry  should  excite  them  to  hostilities  against 
the  Americans,  or  form  any  alliance  with  them,  that 
in  that  case  the  Colonies*  ought  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  assistance  of  all  such  Tribes  as  might  be  willing 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  them.  This  was  a  fair  and 
justifiable  retaliation  dictated  by  self  defence. 

The  general  satisfaction  at  the  appointment  of  Ge- 
neral Washington  was  evinced  by  the  attentions  eve- 
ry where  shown  to  him  on  his  way  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  Head  Quarters  at  Cambridge.  Escorts  of  gen- 
tlemen attended  him  the  whole  route,  and  a  committee 
VOL.  t;  -34! 
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of  tihe  Massachusetts  Congress  met  him  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  his  replies  to  all  the  addresses  that 
were  made  to  him^  he  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that 
the  differences  with  the  Mother  Country  might  be  ac- 
commodated^ ajid  that  our  bonds  of  connexion  might 
not  be  severed.  On  his  arrival  at  Cambridge  he  found 
that  the  whole  {srce  which  had  been  raised^  did  not 
amount  to  fifteen  Hhousand  men^  and  that  these  were 
employed  in  guarding  au  extent  of  at  least  twelve 
miles.  His  first  duty  was  to  deliver  the  comndssions 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  Congress^  to  the 
the  eight  Brigadiers,  T^mas,  Montgomery^  Woos- 
ter.  Heath,  Spencer^  SuUivan^  Chreen  and  Pomeroyy 
to  whom  he  represented  in  strong  and  eloquent  terms 
the  necessity  of  union  and  activity  in  raising  and  dis- 
ciplining their  respective  Brigades,  and  in  preparing 
for  defence  at  all  points. 

As  a  first  step  towards  a  new  arrangement  the  ar- 
my was  divided  into  three  commands :  the  right  wing 
under  General  Ward,  at  Roxbury,  the  left  under  Ge- 
neral  Lee  at  Prospect  Hill,  and  the  centre  at  Cam- 
bridge under  the  Commander  in'  Chief.  The  whole 
line  was  well  fortified  by  strong  redoubts  and  entrench- 
ments, but  the  supply  of  powder  was  so  extremely  small 
that  they  would  have  been  able  to  hold  out  but  a  short 
time  against  an  attack.  This  was  soon  alter  remedi- 
ed by  a  supply  from  New-Jersey.  The  Rifie  com- 
panies from  the  Southern  Colonies  were  raised  with 
uncommon  expedition,  and  joined  the  army  early  in 
August ;  so  that  the  whole  foi'cc  now  amounted  to  six- 
teen thoueani  men. 

Repeated  skirmishes  took  place  during  the  sum- 
mer, in  which  the  Americans  were  generally  success- 
ful, in  bringing  off  cattle,  hay  and  other  articles,  of 
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which  the  British  began  to  stand  greatly  in  need.— 
The  Regiment  of  Cavalry  which  had  arrived  from 
Ireland^  seemed  to  be  rather  a  burden  than  otherwise 
to  General  Gage.  He  could  make  no  use  of  them^ 
and  the  addition  of  so  many  mouths  to  be  fed  from 
bis  precarious  means^  was  seriously  felt  Every 
thing  concurred  to  distress  and  embarrass  the  troops 
who  were  thus  cooped  up  in  Boston.  Th^  had  leam- 
ed  by  dear  experience^  that  the  Americans  were  not 
guch  poltroons  as  they  had  been  represented  to  be^ 
and  that  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from  them  but  by 
hard  fighting.  The  most  hazardous  adventures  ware 
every  day  performed  before  their  eyes^  under  the 
Maze  of  their  artillery^  by  men  who^  it  had  been  said^ 
would  fly  at  the  sight  of  a  Crrenadier^8  cap.  They 
thus  found  themselves  obliged  to  risk  their  lives  for 
means  of  sustenance^  and  they  were  seldom  able  by 
the  most  desperate  enterprises  to  secure  even  a  scanty 
pittance. 

The  Americans  on  the  contrary,  emboldened  hj 
the  means  that  dispirited  their  enemy^  grew  daily  mere 
and  more  daring.  They  had,  in  defiance  of  a  ship 
of  war  which  lay  within  one  mile,  succeeded  in  des- 
troying the  Light  House  at  the  entrance  of  the  h«r- 
bour ;  and  when  the  British  at  a  subsequent  time  un- 
dertook to  rebuild  it,  under  the  protection  of  a  party 
of  Marines,  the  Americans  attacked  and  took  the 
whole  party  prisoners. 


<■ 
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Mvents  of  1775  continued^^Proceedings  of  Congress-^eclara- 
Hon  showing  the  causes  of  taking  up  arms^-^petition  to  th^ 
King^-4hB  answer  of  Lord  Darimovtlir^Proeeedings  of  the. 
CongresB-^Dr.  Framklin  made  Post  Master  Cteneral^Colonial 
convenHonr^Lord  Dunmore*s  conduct^-^Utsign  of  Connolly  frus- 
I     trated^'-djord  Dunmore  on  hoard  the  Foway  requires  the  atten- 
dance of  the  Virginia  Burgesses — they  refuse  to  attend^They 
appoint  Patrick  Henry  Comnutnder  in  Chief  of  the  Colonial 
Jb^rc&^Dunmore  declares  freedom  to  the  Slaves-^Battle  of  the 
0reat  Bridg^^Bivington^s  Frees  destroyed  in  wVVir  Fork — 
Destruction  of  several  towns  in  Mw  England — Expedition  to 
Canada — Siege  of  Quebec — ColonelJUlennuule  prisoner — Death 
of  Montgomery — parallel  drttwn  between  Montgomery  and 
Wolfe — JBtnuM  wounded — his  gallant  conduct  and  lahorimm 
inarch — LicenHous  conduct  of  the  British  in  Boston. 

The  Colony  of  Georgia,  notwithstanding  their  hav- 
ing been  excepted  from  the  operations  of  tlie  restrain- 
ing acts  of  Parliament,  agreed  to  the  Confederation  of 
the  Colonies  and  appointed  Deputies  to  the  Congress, 
early  in  July.  On  the  6th,  The  "  United  Colonies- ' 
agreed  to  the  following  Declaration  setting  forth  the 
causes  and  necessity  of  their  taking  up  arms ;  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  thfit  they  were  still  anxious  to 
restore  the  original  compact  between  the  Colonies  and 
Great  Britain. 

"  If  it  were  possible  for  men,  who  exercise  their 
i^eason,  to  believe  that  the  Divine  author  of  our  exis- 
tence intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold  an 
absolute  property  in,  and  an  unbounded  power  over 
others,  marked  out  by  his  infinite  goodness  and  wis- 
dom; as  the  objects  of  a  legal  domination,  never  right- 
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ly  resistable^  however  severe  and  oppressive ;  the  in- 
habitants of  these  Colonies  might  at  least  require  from 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  some  evidence^  that 
this  dreadful  authority  over  them  has  been  granted  to 
that  body.  But  a  reverence  for  onr  great  Creator^ 
principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  must  convince  all  those  who  reflect  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  government  was  instituted  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  administered  for 
the  attainment  of  that  end.  The  Legislatni'e  of  Great 
Britain,  however,  stimulated  by  an  inordinate  passion 
for  a  power  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which  they  know 
to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  constitution  of 
that  Kingdom,  and  desperate  of  success  in  any  mode 
of  contest  where  regard  should  be  had  to  truth,  law, 
or  right,  have  at  length,  deserting  those,  attempted  to 
effect  their  cruel  and  impolitick  purpose  of  enslaving 
these  Colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  render- 
ed it  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  last  appeal 
from  reason  to  arms.  Yet,  however  blinded  that  as- 
sembly may  be,  by  their  intemperate  rage  for  unlimit- 
ed domination,  so  as  to  slight  justice  and  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  we  esteem  ourselves  bound,  by  obliga- 
tions of  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  make  known 
the  justice  of  our  cause. 

"  Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  left  their  native  land  to  seek  on  these  shores 
a  residence  for  civil  and  religious  freedom.  At  the 
expense  of  their  blood,  at  the  hazard  of  their  fortunes, 
without  the  least  to  the  country  from  which  they  re- 
moved, by  unceasing  labour,  and  an  unconquerable 
spirit,  they  effected  settlements  in  the  distant  and  in 
hospitable  wilds  of  America,  then  filled  with  numer- 
ous and  warlike  nations  of  Barbarians.     Societies  oi* 
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Governments/ vested  with  perfect  Legislatures^  were 
formed  under  charters  from  the  Grown^  and  a  harmo* 
nioas  intercourse  was  established  between  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  Kingdom  from  which  they  derived  their 
(Nigin.  The  mutoal  benefits  of  this  anion  became  in 
a  short  time  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  astonishment. 
It  is  universally  confesssed  that  the  amazing  increase 
of  the  wealthy  strength,  and  navigation  of  the  realm^ 
arose  from  this  sonrce ;  and  the  Minister  who  so  wise- 
ly and  successfully  directed  the  measures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  late  war^  publickly  declared  that  these  Co- 
lonies enabled  her  to  triumph  over  her  enemies.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  that  war^  it  pleased  our  Sove- 
reign to  make  a  change  in  his  counsels.  From  that  fa- 
tal moment  the  aflairs  of  the  British  empire  began  to 
fall  into  confusion^  and,  gradually  sliding  from  the  sum- 
mit of  glorious  prosperity,  to  which  they  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  one  man,  are  at 
length  distracted  by  the  convulsions  that  now  shake  it 
to  its  deepest  foundations.  The  new  Ministry,  flnd- 
ding  the  brave  foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently  de- 
feated, yet  still  contending,  took  up  the  unfortunate 
idea  of  granting  them  a  hasty  peace,  and  then  of  sub- 
duing her  faithful  friends. 

^•'  These  devoted  Colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  such 
a  state,  as  to  present  victories  without  bloodshed^  and 
all  the  easy  emoluments  of  statutable  plunder.  The 
uninterrupted  tenour  of  their  peaceable  and  respectful 
behaviour  from  the  beginning  of  Colonizaticm: ;  their  dn- 
tiful,  zealous,  and  useful  services  during  the  war, 
though  so  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in  the 
most  honourable  manner  by  his  Majesty^  by  the  late 
Ring,  and  by  Parliament,  could  not  save  them  from 
the  meditated  innovations.  Parliament  wae  influenced 
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to  adopt  the  pernicious  projecty  and^  assuming  a  new 
power  oyer  them^  have  in  the  course  of  eleven  years^ 
given  such  decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  aud  conse- 
quences attending  this  power^  as  to  leave  no  doubts 
concerning  the  effects  of  acquiescence  under  it  They 
have  undertaken  to  give#nd  grant  our  money  without 
our  consent,  though  we  have  ever  exercised  an  e:iclu- 
sive  right  to  dispose  of  our  own  property.  Statutes 
have  been  passed  for  extendiiig  the  jurisdiction  of 
Courts  of  Admiralty  and  Vice- Admiralty  beyond  their 
ancient  limits,  for  depriving  us  of  the  accustomed  and 
inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  in  cases  affect-^ 
ing  both  life  and  property ;  for  suspending  the  Legis- 
lature of  one  of  the  Colonies ;  for  interdicting  all  com- 
merce of  another ;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  the 
form  of  government  established  by  charter,  and  secur- 
ed by  acts  of  its  own  Legislature,  solemnly  confirmed 
by  the  Crown ;  for  exempting  the  ^  murderers^  of  Co- 
lonists from  legal  trial,  and,  in  effect,  from  punish- 
ment ;  for  erecting  in  a  neighbouring  Province,  ac- 
quired by  the  joint  arms  of  Qpeat  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca, a  despotism  dangerous  to  our  very  existence ;  and 
for  quartering  soldiers  upon  the  Colonists  in  times  of 
profound  peace. — It  has  also  been  resolved  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  Colonists,  charged  with  committing  certain 
offences,  shall  be  transported  to  England  to  be  tried. 
^^  But  should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ?-^— 
By  one  statute  it  is  declared  that  Parliament  can 
<  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatev- 
er.'— What  is  to  defend  us  against  so  enormous  so  un- 
limited a  power  ?  Not  a  single  man  of  those  who  as- 
sume it  is  chosen  by  us,  or  is  subject  to  our  control 
or  influence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  of  them 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  such  laws ;  and  an  Ame- 
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rican  revenue^  if  not  diverted  from  the  ostensible  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  raised^  would  actually  lighten  their 
own  burdens,  in  proportion  as  they  increased  ours. 
We  saw  the  misery  to  which  such  despotism  would 
reduce  us.  We  for  ten  years  incessantly  and  ineffectu- 
ally besieged  the  Throne  as  supplicants ;  we  reasoned, 
we  remonstrated  with  Parliament  in  the  most  mild 
and  decent  language.  But  Administration,  sensible 
that  we  should  regard  these  oppressive  measures  as 
freemen  ought  to  do,  sent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  en- 
force them.  The  indignation  of  the  Americans  was 
roused  it  is  true ;  but  it  was  the  indiguation  of  a  vir- 
tuous, loyal,  and  affectionate  people.  A  Congress  of 
delegates  from  the  united  Colonies  was  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  5th  day  of  last  September.  Wc 
resolved  again  to  offer  our  humble  and  dutiful  petition 
to  the  King,  and  also  addressed  our  fellow  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.  We  have  pursued  every  temperate, 
every  respectful  measure ;  we  have  even  proceeded  to 
break  off  our  commercial  intercourse  with  our  fellow 
subjects,  as  the  last  peaoeable  admonition,  that  our  at- 
tachment to  no  nation  upon  earth  would  supplant  our 

attachment  to  liberty. This  we  flattered  ourselves, 

was  the  ultimate  step  of  the  controversy ;  but  subse- 
quent events  have  shown  how  vain  was  this  hope  of 
finding  moderation  in  our  enemies. 

^*  Several  threatening  expressions  against  the  Colo- 
nies were  inserted  in  his  Majesty^s  speech.  Our  pe- 
tition, though  we  are  told  it  was  a  decent  one,  that  his 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  receive  it  graciously,  and 
to  promise  laying  it  before  his  Parliament,  was  hud- 
dled iuto  both  Houses  amongst  a  bundle  of  American 
papers,  and  thci*e  neglected.  The  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, in  their  address,  in  the  month  of  February, 
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Mid^ — ^that  a  rebellion  at  that  time  actually  existed 
within  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  that 
those  concemed.in  it  had  been  countenanced  and  en-^ 
cooraged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  engagements^ 
entered  into  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  several  of  the 
other  Colonies ;  and  therefore  they  besought  his  Ma- 
jesty that  he  would  take  the  most  effSectual  measures 
to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of 
the  supreme  Legislature/  Boon  after  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  whole  Colonies,  with  foreign  countries 
and  with  each  other,  was  cut  off  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  by  another,  several  of  them  were  entirely  prohi* 
bited  from  the  fisheries  in  the  seas  near  their  coasts,  on 
which  they  always  depended  for  their  sustenance ;  and 
large  reinforcements  of  ships  and  troops  were  immedi- 
ately sent  over  to  General  Gfage. 

<<  Fruitless  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments,  and  elo* 
quence  of  an  illustrious  band,  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Peers  and  Commoners,  who  nobly  and  strenuous- 
ly asserted  the  justice  of  our  cause,  to  stay  or  even  to 
mitigate  the  heedless  fury  with  which  these  accumu- 
lated and  unexampled  outrages  were  hurried  on. — 
Equally  fruitless  was  the  interference  of  the  City  of 
Loudon,  of  Bristol,  and  many  other  respectable  towns 
in  our  favour.  Parliament  adopted  an  insidious  ma-' 
noDuvre,  calculated  to  divide  us,  to  establish  a  perpe- 
tual auction  of  taxations,  where  Colony  should  bid 
against  Colony,  all  of  whom  were  informed  what  ran- 
som should  redeem  their  lives  ^  and  thus  to  extort  from 
us  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  unknown  sums  that 
should  be  sufficient  to  gratify  if  possible  to  gratify, 
Ministerial  rapacity,  with  the  miserable  indulgence  left 
to  us  of  raising  in  our  own  mode  the  prescribed  tribute. 
What  terms  more  rigid  and  humiliating  could  have  been 
VOL.  n  35 
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dictated  by  remorseless  victors  to  conquered  enemies  ? 
In  our  circumstances^  to  accept  them  would  be  to  de- 
serve them. 

^^  Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  ar- 
rived on  this  continent^  General  Gage^  ivho^  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  had  taken  possession  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  the  Province  of  Massachusett\s 
Bay,  and  still  occupied  it  as  a  garrison,  on  the  igth 
of  April,  sent  out  from  that  place  a  large  detachment 
of  his  army,  who  made  an  unprovoked  assault  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  Province  at  the  town  of  Lex- 
ington, as  appears  by  the  affidavits  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  some  of  whom  were  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  that  detachment ;  murdered  eight  of  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  said  Province,  and  wounded  many 
otiiers — ^From  thence  the  troops  proceeded  in  warlike 
array  to  the  town  of  Concord,  where  they  set  upon 
another  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  Province, 
killing  several  and  wounding  moi*e,  until  compelled 
to  retreat  by  the  country  people  suddenly  assembled 
to  repel  this  cruel  aggression.     Hostilities  thus  com- 
menced by  the  British  troops,  have  been  since  prose- 
cuted by  them  without  regard  to  faith  or  reputation. 
The  inhabitants  of  Boston  being  confined  in  that  town 
by  the  General,  their  Guvernour ;  and  having  in  order 
to  procure  theu*  admission,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
him ;  it  was  stipulated  that  the  said  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing deposited  their  arms  with  their  own  magistrates, 
should  have  liberty  to  depart,  taking  with  them  their 
other  effects.     They  accordingly  delivered  up  their 
arms ;  but,  in  open  violation  of  honour,  in  defiance  of 
the  obligation  of  treaties,  wliich  even  savage  nations 
esteem  sacred,  the  Govemour  ordered  the  arms  depo- 
sited as  aforesaid,  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  their 
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owners  to  be  seized  by  a  body  of  soldiers ;  detained 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  town^  and 
compelled  the  few,  who  were  permitted  to  retire,  to 
leave  their  most  valuable  effects  behind. 

'^  By  this  perfidy,  wives  are  separated  from  their 
husbands,  children  from  their  parents,  the  aged  and 
sick  from  their  relations  and  friends,  who  wished  to 
attend  and  comfort  them ;  and  those  who  have  been 
used  to  live  in  plenty,  and  even  elegance,  are  reduced 
to  deplorable  distress. 

^^The  General  further  emulating  his  Ministerial 
masters,  by  a  proclamation  bearing  date  on  the  liBth 
day  of  June,  after  venting  the  grossest  falsehoods  and 
calumnies  against  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies, 
proceeds  to  <  declare  them  all,  either  by  name  or  de- 
scription to  be  rebels  and  traitors,'  to  supersede  the 
course  of  the  common  law,  and  instead  thereof  to  pub- 
lish and  order  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  law  mar- 
tial ! — His  troops  have  butchered  our  countrymen ; 
have  wantonly  burnt  Charlestown,  besides  a  conside- 
rable number  of  houses  in  other  places  ;  our  ships  and 
vessels  are  seized ;  the  necessary  supplies  of  provi- 
sion are  intercepted ;  and  he  is  exerting  his  utmost 
power  to  spread  destruction  and  devastation  around 
him. 

"  We  have  received  certain  intelligence,  that  Ge- 
neral Carleton,  the  Govemour  of  Canada,  is  instigat- 
ing the  people  of  that  Province  and  the  Indians  to  fall 
upon  us  ;  and  we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  schemes  have  been  formed  to  excite  domes- 
tic enemies  amongst  us.  In  brief,  a  part  of  these  Co- 
lonies now  feels,  and  all  of  them  are  sure  of  feeling, 
as  far  as  the  vengeance  of  Administration  can  inflict 
♦hem,  the  complicated  calamities  of  fire,  sword,  and  fa- 
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mine.  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  chuaing 
an  unconditional  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  irritat- 
ed Ministers^  or  resistance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our 
choice.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and 
And  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery.  Hon- 
oor,  justice,  and  humanity  forbid  us  tamely  to  surren- 
der that  freedom,  which  we  received  from  our  gallant 
ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  posterity  have  a  right 
to  receive  from  us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  and 
guilt  of  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that 
wretchedness  which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we  base- 
ly entail  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

^<  Our  cause  is  just :  Our  union  is  perfect :  Our  in- 
ternal resources  are  great,  and,  if  necessary,  foreign  as- 
sistance is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge, as  signal  instances  of  the  divine  favour  to- 
wards us,  that  his  Providence  would  not  permit  us  to 
he  called  into  this  severe  controversy,  until  we  were 
grown  up  into  our  present  strength,  had  been  previ- 
ously exercised  in  warlike  operations,  and  possessed 
the  means  of  defending  ourselves.  With  hearts  forti- 
fied with  these  Animating  reflections,  we  most  solemn- 
ly before  (loil  and  the  world  declare :  that,  exerting 
the  utmost  eners;y  of  those  powers  which  our  benefi- 
cent Creator  had  graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the 
arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  as- 
Hiime,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard^  with  una- 
bated firmness  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  liberties,  being  with  one  mind  resolv- 
ed to  die  freemen  rather  than  live  like  slaves. 

<<  Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds  of 
pur  friends  and  fellow- subjects  in  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire, we  assure  them,  that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve  the 
liiich  has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  be- 
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fween  us,  and  which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restor- 
ed. Necessity  has  not  yet  driven  ns  into  that  despe- 
rate measure,  or  induced  to  excite  any  other  nation 
to  war  against  them.  We  have  not  raised  armies  with 
•  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great  Britain 
and  establishing  independent  states.  We  flght  not 
for  glory  or  for  conquest  We  exhibit  to  mankind' 
the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  un- 
provoked enemies,  without  any  imputation  or  suspi- 
cion of  offence.  They  boast  of  their  privileges  and 
civilization,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder  condition  than 
servitude  or  death. 

^<  In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  free- 
dom that  is  our  birth-right,  and  which  we  ever  en- 
joyed until  the  late  violation  of  it,  for  the  protection 
of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest  indus- 
try of  our  fore  fathers,  and  ourselves ;  against  vio- 
lence actually  offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We 
shall  lay  them  down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on 
the  part  of  our  aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their 
being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 

<^  With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the 
Supreme  and  impartial  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most 
devoutly  implore  his  divine  goodness  to  conduct  us 
happily  through  this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  ad- 
versaries to  reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
thereby  to  relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  war.^^ 

In  their  Petition  to  the  King,  they  recapitulated 
the  great  advantages  which  Great  Britain  had  derived 
from  the  Colonies  before  the  connexion  had  been  bro- 
ken by  civil  dissensions,  and  the  happiness  which  the 
(Colonies,  themselves  experienced  from  that  connexion, 
so  long  as  the  Government  refrained  from  unjust  and 
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arbitrary  exactions.  They  called  to  his  Majesty^s 
remembrance  the  shai'c  which  they  had  borne  in  the 
late  French  war,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
had  contributed  to  its  success  both  in  men  and  money. 
They  expressed  their  astonishment  that  while  all  the 
rest  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  were  enjoying  the 
ease  and  the  honours  of  the  glorious  peace  of  1763, 
a  new  system  of  regulations  should  be  adopted  for 
the  government  of  the  Colonies,  which  effectually  ex- 
cluded them  from  all  the  blessings  of  peace.  ^<  Nor 
were  their  anxities,  say  they,  alleviated  by  any  ten- 
dency in  this  system  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Mo- 
ther Country;  for  though  its  effects  were  more  imme- 
diately felt  by  them,  yet  its  influence  appeared  to  be 
injurious  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Great 
IJritain.'^ 

They  thought  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  various 
artifices,  pretences,  and  severities,  which  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  from  time  to  time  resorted  to,  for  exe- 
cuting this  impolitick  plan--it  was  enough  they  had 
been  such  as  to  force  the  Colonies  to  take  up  arms  in 
their  defence — an  event  which  they  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely deplored. 

After  professing  a  most  ardent  attachment  to  his 
Majesty's  person,  family  and  government,  and  deplor- 
ing every  event  tending  to  weaken  it,  they  earnestly 
entreated  his  Majesty  to  interpose  his  authority  and 
iiifiucnce  to  procure  them  relief  from  the  oppressive 
system  of  the  Ministers ;  and  that  he  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  direct  some  mode  by  which  the  united  applica- 
iions  of  his  faithful  Colonists  to  the  Throne  might  be 
imi>roved  into  a  happy  and  permanent  reconciliation. 

This  humble  and  respecful  petition  to  his  Majesty 
v/as  subscribed  l>y  every  member  of  the  Congress, 
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and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Penn  and  Mr.  Lee,  who  in 
person  delivered  it  to  Lord  Daitmoutb^  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  But  his  Lordship  after  a  delay  of  some 
days  told  them  that  ^^  no  answer  would  be  givejiJ^ 

This  was  the  second  petition  of  the  General  Con- 
gress in  America  to  his  Majesty ;  and  they  were  se- 
conded by  petitions  from  the  citizens  and  traders  of 
London  signed  by  more  than  two  thousand  names — 
But  his  Majesty^  whatever  might  have  been  his  pri- 
vate feelings,  was  under  an  influence  very  different  from 
that  of  regard  to  the  complaints  of  his  Colonies. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  any  thing  to  have  taught 
wisdom  to  the  British  Ministry^  they  might  have  learn- 
ed from  the  style  and  character  of  these  papers^  that 
the  only  way  to  recover  the  Colonies^  would  have  been 
to  order  home  the  Troops  of  his  Majesty^  and  to  re- 
peal every  measure  which  had  been  taken  with  re- 
gard to  America,  since  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1762. 
While  tlicy  were  willing,  and  even  anxious^  for  the 
most  part,  to  return  to  their  obedience  to  the  King, 
they  were  equally  determined  not  to  submit  to  the 
smallest  infraction  of  their  natural  or  chartered  rights. 
At  this  moment  a  reconciliation  might  have  taken 
place — but  the  reconciliation  must  have  disgi*aced  the 
sagacity  of  Lord  North,  and  the  happiness  and  in- 
terests of  millions  were  made  subservient  to  his  con- 
sistency  of  character. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  army  remained  idle 
during  the  interval  that  elapsed  before  they  could 
know  the  result  of  their  petitions  and  addresses,  on 
the  measures  of  the  Ministry.  The  former  went  on 
to  make  such  regulations  with  regard  to  the  whole 
people  as  the  nature  of  their  political  situation  seem- 
ed to  require.   They  established  a  General  Post  Of- 
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fieiBf  at  the  head'  of  which  they  placed  Dr.  Franklin; 
and  a  general  Hospital  calculated  for  an  army  of  twen- 
ty thousand  men.  They  regulated  also  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  general  expences  upon  the  several  Co- 
lonies ;  made  addresses  to  their  Indian  neighbours^ 
and  thus  gradually  assumed  all  the  functions  of  a  re- 
gular Government  But  before  we  speak  of  the  fur- 
ther operations  of  the  main  army^  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  proceedings  in  the  seve- 
ral Colonies. 

In  obedience  to  advice  from  the  Continental  Con- 
gress^ all  the  Colonies^  whose  forms  of  government 
had  been  invaded  by  the  tyranniacl  acts  of  Parliament^ 
or  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Govemours,  had  es- 
tablished conventions  or  associations^  and  declared 
themselves  free  from  obedience  to  the  King's  officers. 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  continued  their  old 
forms^  the  friends  of  liberty  in  those  Provinces  hav- 
ing always  maintained  a  large  majority  in  their 
Legislative  Assemblies.  They  were  indefatigable 
in  their  exertions  to  serve  the  common  cause,  to  which 
they  were  doubly  bound,  by  compact  with  Massaclm- 
setts,  and  by  an  agreement  with  the  General  Congress. 
A  large  portion  of  the  present  army  was  composed  of 
the  people  of  those  two  Provinces^  and  New-Hamp- 
shire. 

The  Province  of  Maryland  in  conformity  to  ^e  re- 
commendation of  the  Congress,  formed  a  Convention 
on  the  S6th  of  July,  and  entereC  into  articles  of  asso- 
ciation by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  each  o- 
ther  and  to  America^  to  support  the  opposition.  The 
Association  also  formed  a  kind  of  militia  law,  by  which 
every  man  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  years, 
was  required  to  enrol  himself  in  a  company  of  militia, 
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«|rA  nsoWed  npon  raismg/irfy  eamptmiM  of  mmicto 
MM.  A  ^<  committee  of  safety''  ww  appdHted  witt 
anttoritj  to  act  for  the  sModation  in  ita  nceaa,  and 
tL  fmper  currency  estabUaked  to  tlteamMnnit  <rf  oiia 
kwnirei  Aattsand  pounds.  The  membera  of-  the  Aa* 
aodailoii  or  Conventton  from  each  individiial  countfi* 
acted  aa  a  committee  of  safety  for  their  reapectire 
coiuitiea;  and  to  the  yi^lance  of  one  <rf these  commit--' 
teea  waa  due  the  discovery  and  discomltare  <rf  a  plan^- 
which  if  effected  might  have  broaght  iiremedable  mi- 
aery  open  all  the  Bontherp  Colonies. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Lord  Dnnmore  had  threat-' 
Mied  iofree  ihe  hlackn  and  arm  them  against  the  in*' 
habitants  of  Virginia.  Tliis  was  not  altogether  an 
idle  threat  on  the  port  of  his  Lordship— 4mt  fearing 
for  his  own  safety  if  he  carried  it  wholly  into  execa^ 
tion,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  go  about  it  in  a  somewhat 
circuitous  way.  Ho  found  an  accomplice  suited  to 
his  detestable  designs  in  a  fellow  named  Connotty, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania^  as  some  affirm^  but  most 
probably  according  to  others^  a  Scotch  renegaio.'^ 
This  fellow,  judging  from  the  disposition  which  hia 
Lordship  had  evinced,  that  he  might  be  raised  into 
notice  through  his  favour,  proposed  to  him  a  plan  for 
engaging  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  to  attack  the  unpre- 
pared and  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlements, and  thus  drive  them  to  seek  the  protection 
of  his  Majesty^s  troops.  Conndiy  had  already  ar- 
ranged the  whole  plan,  not  only  with  the  Indians  but 
with  the  unsuspecting  Americans  and  militia  offlcers 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  now  only  wanted  a  com- 
mission and  legal  authority  to  act.  Before  his  Lord- 
ship could  act,  however,  it  was  neceasaiy  to  consult 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majeaty^s  forces  at 
VOE..  I.  86 
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Boston ;  and  Connolly  himself  was  sent  on  to  Ge- 
neral 0«g^  to  develope  his  scheme.  It  was  some- 
tioie  befinre  the  General  could  be  made  to  see  either 
tte  practicability  or  the  policy  of  the  scheme,  but 
he  at  length  consented  to  give  Connolly  the  commis- 
sion of  a  Ideuteoant  Colonel  with  power  to.  raise  a 
regiment  on  the  western  frontiers^  and  authority  to 
equip  them  from  the  military  depots  in  that  quarter. 
Thus  provided  with  power  and  instructions,  Connol- 
ly took  the  road  to  Detroit,  but  was  seized  on  his  pas- 
sage through  Maryland  and  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee at  Fredericktown  with  all  his  correspondence 
and  a  full  developement  of  his  plan.  Thus  was  this 
ioiquitous  scheme  frustrated. 

SouA  CaroUna  was  one  of  the  first  Colonies  to 
adopt  a  Provincial  Congress.  Their  Association  was 
formed  on  the  8d  of  June,  and  Henry  Laurens^  a 
name  afterwards  conspicuous  in  the  councils  of  the 
country,  was  unanimously  chosen  their  President — 
In  their  declaration,  they  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  be  reconciled-  to  Great  Britain  upon  constitutional 
principlesy  and  concluded  by  pronouncing  ^^all  those 
persons  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  Colonies  who 
should  refuse  to  subscribe  this,  association.'^ 

Like  the  other  Colonies  they  chose  a  council  of 
safety,  which  acted  as  an  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

They  resolved  to  raise  two  regiments  of  hifantry 
and  one  of  Rangers  for  the  service  of  Congress,  and 
to  put  the  Province  in  a  state  of  defence  by  a  proper 
regulation  of  the  militia.  They  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Bastem  Colonies  in  issuing  a  paper  cur^ 
rency.  They  also  adopted  an  effectual  method  of 
obtaining  the  signatures  of  the  people  to  the  Assod- 
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MritmdldiigQta^ 

ii  tlie  midfli  of  these  preptMliMft  1^ 
yttntlM  it  w«s  recelledcfld  liitt  the  rapij^  tf  jmriM- 
ii  ilie  whole  Colony  dM  ii<A  escceed  8)0d0  Uto. ;  tnd 
m  expedition  consisting  of  twelve  men  was  fttttd  Mil 
«t  OhMrtestoa  for  the  (ini^Me  of  dbteining  a  stt^ly 
Atan  the  Coast  of  Bast  Florida.  Near  BL  Angna- 
liM  Aey  aiet  with  a  vessel  kaving  on  boiird  flMfee 
JMeM  'Grenadiers,  which  they  botrded  by  mtak^rilb 
ttjd  tMk  oat  ISOOOlbs  of  t^wder^  tdft  which  ttoy  gave, 
ttte  Hiptain  a  AtU  i9/ edPciilitlrs  and  fetnlr^ 
booQr  to  Beanfort,  and  thieUde  throngh  tbe  ihttariw  of 
the  conhtry  to  Charleston.  A  more  spirited  »  ns6- 
tA  enterprise  scarcely  OcCdrr^  diiring  Uie  wa^.  4at 
it  was  the  season  of  adventare  and  every  hetrt  seab- 
ed to  be  nerved  with  more  than  common  valooT. 

In  JYbrth  Carolina  the  people  wete  mrt  So  fortn- 
Mte  in  a  Govemonr  as  in  tiieir  sisteir  Ptovince.  Lotd 
William  Campbell^  though  a  llrm  supporter  of  thb 
King^  was  nevertheless  mild  and  concUi&toty  in  his 
manners  and  conduct  Govemonr  Martin^  on  the  cUli- 
trary,  was  furious  in  his  opposition  td  the  people^  and 
united  with  Lord  Dunmtire  in  ill  his  Schemes  to  ex- 
cite the  Indians  to  join  his  standard  agaiiist  the  friends 
of  liberty,  fie  had  raised  a  considerable  party  of 
Scotch  emigrants^  with  whose  assistance  he  nutde  aH 
attempt  to  fortify  his  palace  at  Newblim}  but  the  par- 
ty of  the  people  outnumbered  his  adherents^  and  coiil- 
pelled  him  to  take  refuge  elsewhere^  leal^ng  hfai  ar- 
tillery to  fall  into  their  hands.  He  retired  to  Fm 
Mineon,  and  the  Council  of  fikfety  declartsd  H  inikt- 
mous  for  any  person  to  hold  cmnMuhieiftttoli  iHtti  hiH. 
They  reserved  upon  ridl^  a  Ikemtmii  mmfimA  phi- 
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ing  the  Colony  in  a^tate  of  defence;  and  to  enable  them 
to  do  this^  they  agreed  upon  a  paper  currency.  Soon 
after  the  Govemour  had  left  lib  palace^  they  disco- 
vered secreted  in  his  garden  and  cellar,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  powder,  balls,  iron,  lead,  and  other  military 
stores. 

In  Tlrginiay  the  zeal  and  activity  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  spirited  enterprise  of  Patrick  Uenry^ 
still  continued  to  manifest  themselves  in  various  parts 
of  the  Colony.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
Govemour' s  family,  alarmed  by  the  threatening  march 
of  Mr.  Henry  towards  Williamsburg,  had  taken  re- 
fuge on  board  the  Fowey  man  of  war.  Only  a  few 
weeks  elapsed  after  this,  before  Lwd  Dunmore  him- 
self was  constrained  by  his  fear  to  adopt  the  same 
means  of  personal  safety. 

Soon  after  fixing  his  residence  on  board  the  Fowey 
his  Lordship  required  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  at- 
tend  him  there;  but  instead  of  obeying  the  requisi- 
tion, they  passed  sundry  resolutions,  in  which  they 
declared  that  his  Lordship's  message  was  <^  a  high 
breach  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House'" — 
and  that  his  conduct  gave  them  reason  to  fear  <^  that 
a  dangerous  attack  was  meditated  against  the  unhap- 
py people  of  the  Colony." — A  few  days  after  this,  his 
Lordship's  family  sailed  from  Virginia  for  England — a 
circumstance  which  led  to  still  stronger  suspicions  that 
his  Lordship  intended  an  immediate  commencement 
of  hostilities.  On  the  S4th  of  July  the  Colonial  Con- 
vention met — ^they  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety — 
passed  an  ordinance  for  regulating  the  militia,  and 
for  raising  a  regular  force  of  two  regimentSy  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  Patrick  Henry — who 
was  also  made  the  Commander  oJaU  the  forces  rais- 
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ei  and  to  he  raised^  for  the  defence  of  the  Colonj/f 
the  same  appointment  which  had  been  some  years  be- 
fore given  to  Washington.  The  regiments  were  quick- 
ly raised  and  quartered  at  Williamsburg  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city — determined  to  commit  no  act  of 
offensive  war,  but  ready  as  soon  as  the  first  blow  was 
struck  to  resist,  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  ships  of  war,  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  which 
had  been  cruising  in  the  James  and  York  rivers  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer,  had  committed  many  petty 
acts  of  depredation  and  plunder,  along  the  shores^ 
which  the  people  now  eagerly  desired  to  resent,  and 
an  opportunity  of  gratification  soon  offered.  The 
Captain  of  the  Otter  sloop  of  war,  on  the  Sd  of  Sep- 
tember, ventured  upon  one  of  his  plundering  expe- 
ditions in  a  Tender,  and  was  driven  ashore  near 
Hampton  by  a  violent  tempest.  Conscious  that  he 
deserved  no  kindness  at  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants, 
Captain  Squire  and  his  crew  left  the  vessel  on  the 
shore,  and  made  their  escape  in  the  night.  She  was 
discovered  the  next  morning  by  the  people,  who  ob- 
serving that  she  was  abandoned,  and  knowing  her  to 
be  the  favourite  marauder  of  Captain  Squire,  board- 
ed and  set  fire  to  her.  This  roused  the  Captain's  re- 
sentment to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury — ^he  threatened 
instant  desti-uction  to  the  town,  and  attempted  soon 
afterwards  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution ;  but  in 
in  the  mean  time  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Willi- 
amsburg, having  heard  of  it,  detached  Colonel  Wood- 
ford with  three  companies  to  repel  the  attack.  The 
assailants,  on  board  several  armed  vessels,  which 
had  been  drawn  close  up  to  the  town  in  the  night,  be- 
gan to  fire  upon  the  town,  but  were  so  warmly  receiv- 
ed by  Colonel  Woodford^s  party,  that  they  were  soon 
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^UkL  to  make  a  confiised  and  predpitate  flighty  with 
CQiiflideraUe  loss. 

This  affiiir  produced  a  proclamatioii  fVom  his  Lord- 
Mf  (who  continued  to  hold  his  head  quarters  on 
board  of  one  of  the  ships^)  in  which  he  not  only  de- 
clared martial  law,  hni  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  who 
wouUjoin  his  standard.  By  this  means  he  soon  col- 
lected a  crew  well  suited  to  his  infernal  designs ;  and 
haying  fortified  himself  at  the  Great  Bridge,  near 
Norfolk,  continued  for  some  time  to  commit  such  acts 
of  wanton  barbarity  and  contemptible  depredations,  as 
to  disgust  even  those  who  had  until  now  continued 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  King.  The  Committee 
of  Safety  finding  themselves  called  upon  to  attempt 
something  which  might  put  a  stop  to  his  Lordship's 
savage  warfare,  again  detached  Colonel  Woodford  at 
the  head  of  eight  hundred  men>  to  drive  him  from  his 
hold. 

Colonel  Woodford  having  arrived  within  cannon 
shot  of  Lord  Dunmore's  position,  halted  and  threw 
up  some  hasty  entrenchments.  The  ground  was  wet, 
miry,  and  cold — ^his  men  were,  many  of  them,  bare- 
foot, his  stock  of  ammunition  small,  and  his  arms,  for 
the  most  part,  in  his  own  words,  <^  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  lumber^  than  fit  to  be  put  into  men's  hands, 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy.''  Lord  Dunmore's  tmce 
consisted  of  two  hundred  regulars,  a  large  body  of 
Norfolk  Volunteers,  and  shout  four  hundred  slaves. 

Lord  Dunmore,  hearing  that  the  Provindalfl  amount- 
ed only  to  300  men  badly  armed,  conceived  the  design 
of  surprising  them  in  their  entrenchments;  and  for 
this  purpose  Captain  Leslie,  of  the  royal  naVy,  with 
the  regulars  and  slaves,  crossed  the  Bridge  before 
day  light,  and  entered  the  camp  of  the  Provincials, 
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juiit  as  they  were  all  paraded  under  arms.  Captain 
Fordyce  advanced  to  the  attack  with  the  grenadien^ 
With  fixed  bayonets^  with  a  courage  that  deserved  a 
better  fate — he  was  among  the  first  to  fall.  The 
whole  number  of  grenadiers  were  either  lulled^  wound- 
ed* or  made  prisoners ;  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  par^ 
ty  were  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat^  leaving  six- 
ty two  men  killed  and  wounded.  Disappointed  in 
thrir  hopes^  the  Govemour's  party  abandoned  their 
works^  the  following  night,  and  retired  to  their  ship- 
ping^eaving  Woodford^  who  was  now  joined  by  Co- 
lonel Howe  from  North  Carolina,  the  complete  com- 
mand of  Norfolk. 

The  people  of  Pennaylvaniaj  JWir  JerBey  and  the 
Counties  on  the  Delaware^  continued  to  aid  the  com- 
mon cause  by  vigorous  preparations  of  defence,  A- 
mong  these  was  the  invention  of  a  singular  kind  of 
chevaux  de  finze^  which  they  sunk  in  the  Delaware 
for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  entrance  of  ships. 
Pennsylvania,  it  has  already  been  said,  had  supplied 
eight  companies  of  riflemen  to  join  the  Continental 
Army.  Besides  these  several  battalions  were  raised 
for  the  defence  of  the  Colony. 

In  JVew  YorJcy  considerable  fears  existed  among 
the  friends  of  liberty,  that  their  opponents  would  be 
able  to  succeed  in  withdrawing  this  Colony  from  the 
confederation.  The  troops  which  had  been  expect- 
ed from  England,  were  ordered  on  their  arrival  to 
proceed  to  Boston  where  they  were  now  wanted — 
so  that  this  source  of  discontent  was  entirely  remov- 
ed from  the  citizens  of  New- York.  And  the  con- 
duct of  the  Govemour  was  for  some  time  so  moderate 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  grounds  of  dissatisfaction 
to  justify  the  people  in  their  opposition  to  the  mea- 
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sues  of  Adminifitration.  But  this  calm  (Ud  not  con- 
tinae  very  long :  Govemoar  Tryon  had  given  up  none 
of  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty^  and  the 
friends  of  liberty  took  care  to  omit  no  occasion  of  ex- 
citing him  to  harsh  and  obnoxious  measures.  Seve- 
ral smart  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  people 
and  the  armed  ships  in  the  harbour,  in  one  of  which 
the  former  headed  by  Captain  Sean  seized  and  car- 
ried off  the  cannon  from  the  Battery,  in  defiance  of  con- 
tinued broadsides  from  the  Asia  man  of  war,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  the  same  indefatigable  son  of  free- 
dom, carried  off  Uivington's  Printing  Press,  and  thus 
broke  up  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  of  gover- 
mental  influence. 

But  the  Colonies  of  New  England  seemed  to  call 
forth  all  the  most  rigorous  efforts  of  the  Royal  force, 
by  land  and  water.  The  Falcon  sloop  of  war  having 
fallen  in  with  two  American  schooners  from  the  West 
Indies,  gave  chase  and  captured  one,  while  the  other 
made  her  escape  and  got  safe  into  Gloucester  har- 
bour. Captain  Liuzey  pursued  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  where  he  anchored ;  and  having  armed  and 
manned  three  boats  with  swivels  and  muskets,  and 
about  forty  men,  despatched  them  to  bring  off  the  schoo- 
ner. They  were  so  warmly  received  by  the  militia 
who  had  collected  on  the  shore,  that  the  Captain 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  reinforcement,  and  to 
commence  a  cannonading  of  the  town.  A  very  smart 
action  commenced,  which  was  kept  up  for  several 
hours,  and  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  as- 
sailants— the  Americans  having  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  both  schooners,  all  the  boats,  and  about  thir- 
ty-five prisoners. 
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The  reception  which  the  British  met  with  at  Glouces- 
ter,  excited  them  to  deeds  of  savage  revenge  upon  all . 
the  defenceless  toM'ns  on  the  coast^  which  it  was  de* 
clared,  should  be  reduced  to  ashes^  unless  the  inhab- 
itants consented  to  an  unconditional  compliance  with 
all  their  demands.  One  of  the  brutes  employed  to 
conduct  these  enterprises^  wrote  to  the  inhabitants 
that  he  would  ^^  give  them  two  hours  to  remove  the 
human  speciesy^^  after  which  nothing  like  humanity 
need  be  expected  from  him.  The  little  town  of  Sto- 
nington  in  Connecticut  was  the  first  to  experience  the 
effecte  of  this  fury.  Sir  James  Wallace  with  the  Rose 
mAn  of  war  and  two  schooners,  poured  in  their  shells 
and  shot  upon  the  unarmed  inhabitants,  for  a  whole 
day.  All  that  they  gained  by  this  exploit  was  to  kill 
two  old  men,  to  shatter  tWo  or  three  houses,  and  to 
carry  off  a  small  vessel  laden  with  molasses. 

Their  next  attack  was  upon  the  coast  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. In  the  middle  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol  were  summoned  by  Captain 
Mowattj  (one  of  the  most  inhuman  of  the  many  sava- 
ges that  were  sent  to  scourge  the  Americans,)  to  deli- 
ver up  their  arms  and  ammunition,  to  send  on  board 
a  supply  of  provisions,  and  some  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  town,  as  hostages^  that  they  should  not 
finite  with  their  country.  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
cannon  were  fired  at  this  unhappy  town  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  The  old  and  the  young  and  the  sick 
were  compelled  in  the  dark  and  rain  to  leave  their 
beds  and  their  homes  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  flames 
in  which  their  dwellings  were  wrapped. 

Captain  Wallace  was  in  the  mean  time  engaged  in 
a  similar  exhibition  of  brutality  on  the  islands  about 
Newport,  where  the  stealing  of  sheep  and  the  munler 
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of  innocent  old  men^  constituted  bis  amusement.  But 
it  will  be  now  necessary  to  attend  to  the  operations  of 
the  main  army. 

The  Americans  had  early  in  August  entrenched 
themselves  on  Ploughed  Bill — one  of  the  eminences 
of  the  Gbarlcstown  isthmus,  and  within  the  range  of 
the  guns  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  the  British  had  remain- 
ed since  the  battle  of  the  19th  of  June.  While  they 
were  engaged  in  fortifying  themselves,  all  the  guus 
that  could  be  brought  to  play  upon  them  from  the  forts 
and  floating  batteries,  kept  up  a  continued  firing :  more 
than  three  hundred  shot  and  shells  were  thrown,  but 
without  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Ame- 
ricans from  their  works.  The  British  therefore  desist- 
ed and  left  them  for  some  time  in  quiet  possession. 

While  the  British  army  were  cooped  up  in  Boston, 
without  the  power  of  much  annoyance  to  the  surround- 
ing country,  the  Congress  conceived  the  design  of  send- 
ing a  force  into  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  preparations  which  it  was  known  that  General 
Carlcton,  the  Governour  of  that  Province,  was  mak- 
ing, for  aiding  his  Majesty's  forces  on  this  side  of  the 
Lakes.  For  this  purpose.  Generals  Schuyler  and  Mont- 
gomery, with  two  regiments  of  New- York  militia,  and 
a  body  of  New  England  men,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  about  two  thousand  men,  were  ordered  to  move  to- 
wards Ticonderoga,  which  had  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  tlie  Americans,  since  the  expedition  of  Colo- 
nels Arnold  and  Allen.  General  Schuyler  being  de- 
tained at  Albany,  Montgomery  proceeded  alone  to 
Crown  point  J  where  he  received  intelligence  that  se- 
veral armed  vessels  which  lay  at  the  fort  of  St.  Johns, 
were  preparing  to  enter  the  Lake  Champlain  for  the 
purpose  of  impeding  the  passage  of  his  troops.    This 
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determined  him^  though  not  tnore  than  half  of  his 
troops  had  arrived^  to  cross  over  to  the   Isle  aux 
J^aix  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sorely  and  thus  blockade 
the  vessels  which  lay  in  that  river.     He  had  scarcely 
succeeded  in  this  design^  before  he  was  joined  by  Ge- 
neral Schuyler ;  and  it  was  determined^  after  publish- 
ing a  declaration  to  the  Canadians  setting  forth  their 
friendly  intentions  towards  them^  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately against  the  fort  of  St  John's.    With  this  view 
they  proceeded  with  their  batteaux  for  a  few  miles 
down  the  Sorely  and  landed  on  a  swampy  ground 
through  which  with  great  difficulty  they  marched  to 
within  two  miles  of  the  Fort.     Here  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians^  which  after  a 
smart  skirmish^  they  dispersed  with  a  triiSing  loss^ 
and  continued  their  march ;  but  upon  coming  within 
view  of  the  fort  and  seeing  its   strength^  General 
Schuyler,  whose  force  did  not  amount  to  a  thousand 
men,  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix^ 
without  attempting  its  reduction.     The  General,  be- 
ing then  obliged  to  return  to  Albany  to  settle  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians^  left  the  command  solely  to  Mont- 
gomery ;  and  never  was  there  a  general  better  quali- 
fied for  the  duties  which  now  devolved  upon  him.    It 
was  absolutely  necessary  before  he  could  go  against 
Montreal,  that  the  fort  of  St.  John's  should  be  reduc- 
ed.     It  was  well  provided  and  strongly  garrison- 
ed, and  Montgomery  was  but  poorly  provided  with 
ammunition.   His  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  as 
a  preparatory  measure  he  detatched  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen,  with  about  eighty  men  to  secure  the  Indians  who 
had  joined  General  Carleton.    Colonel  Allen  having 
effected  his  object  was  returning  to  headquarters  when 
he  was  met  by  Major  Brown^  who  with  a  party  of  Pro- 
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vincials  had  been  scouring  the  coantrj ;  and  who  gave 
him  information  that  the  town«  of  Montreal  was  com* 
pletely  without  defence^  and  that  it  might  be  easily 
surprised.  With  this  view  Major  Brown  proposed^ 
that  he  should  return,  cross  tke  St  Lawrence  at  Lon- 
geuil  and  attack  the  town  to  the  north,  while  he 
himself  with  his  two  hundred  meuwould  cross  above 
the  town  and  cooperate  with  him.  Colonel  AUen 
whose  enterprising  and  dauntless  spirit  delighted  in 
difficult  adventures  acceded  to  the  proposal.  He  cross- 
ed over  with  his  little  band  of  eight}/  in  the  night,  but 
waited  in  vain  for  the  appearance  of  Brown  to  coope* 
rate  with  him.  Early  in  the  morning  G^eneral  Carle- 
ton  at  the  head  of  a  few  regulars  aiid  several  hundred 
Canadian  militia  marched  to  attack  him.  Allen  fought 
with  desperate  courage  until  fifteen  of  his  men  were 
killed  and  seven  wounded ;  but  courage  was  unavail- 
ing against  such  superiority  of  numbers ;  he  M'^as  at 
last  compelled  to  yield,  aud  he  and  his  brave  asso- 
ciates were  instantly  loaded  with  irons  by  General 
Carleton^s  orders,  and  in  that  condition  sent,  to  Eng- 
land, 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  fate  of  this  heroick 
partisan  without  regretting  that  wild  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  spurned  even  at  the  most  necessary 
and  proper  subordination,  in  our  Revolutionary  fa- 
thers. If  Colonel  Allen  had  consulted  the  General, 
as  was  unquestionably  his  duty,  the  whole  fate  of  the 
Canadian  expedition  might  have  been  changed.  He 
would  either  have  received  such  reinforcements  as 
would  have  rendered  liis  object  attainable,  without 
hazard,  or  lie  would  have  been  forbidden  to  under- 
take it ;  t^nd  the  assistance  of  his  daring  courage  and 
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skill  might  have  prevented  the  fate  which  subsequent- 
ly befel  General  Montgomery  before  Quebec. 

The  supply  of  ammunition  with  which  General 
Montgomery  was  provided  was  much  too  small  to 
render  an  immediate  siege  of  St.  John's  prudent ;  and 
he  would  probably  have  been  compelled  to  remain  in- 
active until  too  late  in  the  season  to  effect  his  object, 
but  for  the  information  of  some  Canadians,  that  the  lit- 
tle fortress  of  Chamblee,  which  was  but  feebly  garri- 
soned,  contained  a  good  store  of  that  article.  He  ac- 
cordingly made  himself  master  of  that  place,  and  to 
his  great  satisfaction  found  one  hundred  and  twenty 
barrels  of  powder^  besides  a  large  quantity  of  other 
military  stores  and  provisions.  The  expedition  against 
this  fortress  was  conducted  by  Majors  Broum  and  lA- 
vingston.  They  found  here  the  standard  ot  the  7tb 
ttegiment,  which  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

General  Montgomery  being  thus  enabled  to  carry 
on  the  siege  of  St.  John's^  proceeded  to  erect  his  works 
and  to  prepare  for  a  general  assault.  General  Carle- 
ton,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  the  situation  of  St. 
John's,  prepared  to  raise  a  force  for  its  relief.  He  had 
posted  Colonel  McLean  with  a  regiment  of  Scotch  emi- 
grants at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and  having  raised 
about  a  thousand  men  at  Montreal  he  attempted  to 
cross  at  Longueil  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junc- 
tion and  marching  to  the  relief  of  St.  John's.  But  Co- 
lonel Ward  who  was  stationed  at  Longueil  with  three 
hundred  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  a  small  piece  of 
artillery,  kept  up  so  warm  a  fire  upon  their  boats  that 
tlie  General  was  glad  to  return  to  Montreal. 

When  the  news  of  this  repulse  reached  Montgome- 
ry, he  sent  a  flag  to  Major  Pre$ton,  who  commanded 
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the  .besieged  fortress^  summoning  him  to  surrender ; 
as  all  hope  of  relief  was  cut  off  by  Garleton's  repulse 
and  a  further  resistance  could  only  lead  to  an  useless 
waste  of  lives.  Major  Preston  solicited  a  few  days  to 
consider  the  propos^l^  being  still  impressed  with  the 
hope  that  General  Garleton  might  be  able  to  come  to 
.  his  assistance ;  but  upon  his  request  being  refused^  he 
accepted  the  honourable  terms  of  capitulation  which 
General  Montgomery  offered  to  him^  and  surrendered 
his  garrison  prisoners  of  war.  The  British  officers 
spoke  highly  of  the  polite  regard  and  attention  shown 
to  them  by  Montgomery^  who  permitted  them  to  wear 
their  swords  and  to  take  off  all  their  baggage  and  ef- 
fects. The  fort  surrendered  on  the  8d  of  November. 
Before  we  take  notice  of  General  Montgomery's  fur- 
ther operations  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  Gene- 
ral Washington^  who  had  been  planning  a  cooperation 
with  him  on  the  other  side  of  Canada. 

About  the  middle  of  September  General  Washing- 
ton^ having  planned  an  expedition  which  even  at  the 
present  day  would  be  looked  upon  as  almost  imprac- 
ticable^ detached  eleven  hundred  men^  and  gave  the 
command  of  them  to  Colonel  Arnold^  an  officer  whose 
bold  enterprise  and  daring  courage  equalled  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Allen.  He  was  ordered  to  embark  at 
JCewhuryport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack^  and 
proceed  by  sea  into  the  Kennebeck  river,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Maine.  Two  hundred  batteaux  were  provi- 
ded for  them  at  Gardiner,  a  small  town  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  large  vessels  on  the  Kennebeck^  and 
there  on  the  22  of  September  Arnold  embarked  with 
his  men^  to  proceed  as  far  as  was  practicable  up  the 
river.  The  officers  with  him  were,  Colonels  Christo- 
pher Green  and  Roger  Enos,  and  Majors  Meigs  and 
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Bigelo^*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  the  la- 
bour^ hardships  and  difficulties  which  this  detachiftent 
had  to  encounter  in  their  progress  up  this  rapid  stream, 
frequently  interrupted  by  falls,  where  they  were  obli- 
ged to  land  and  carry  the  boats  upon  their  shoulders, 
until  they  surmounted  them — through  a  country  whol- 
ly uninhabited,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisiws, 
the  season  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  men  daily  drop- 
ping down  with  fatigue,  sickness  and  hunger.  Jir- 
nold  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  his  men,  but  to  procure  provisions  for 
them  was  not  in  his  power.  They  were  at  one  time 
reduced  to  so  great  an  extremity  of  hunger  that  the 
dogs  belonging  to  the  army  were  killed  and  eaten,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers  devoured  their  leather  cartouch 
boxes. 

On  the  13th  of  October  Colonel  Arnold  met  with  an 
Indian  to  whom  he  imprudently  entrusted  a  letter  for 
General  Schuyler,  giving  him  information  of  his  pro- 
gress, which  the  Indian  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Governour  Carleton ;  and  thus  in  all  probability  was 
the  glorious  enterprise  in  the  end  frustrated.  In  this 
situation  of  distress  they  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Chaudiere^  which  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
near  Quebec.  Here  Colonel  Arnold  thought  it  ad  visea- 
ble  to  send  back  his  sick,  and  gave  orders  to  that  ef- 
fect to  Colonel  Enos;  but  that  officer,  having  held  a 
council  of  his  own  officers,  undertook  without  the  au- 
thority or  knowledge  of  Arnold,  to  return  with  his 
whole  regiment,  alleging  as  an  excuse  the  great  scar- 
city of  provisions,  and  the  great  distance  from  any  sup- 
plies. Colonel  Arnold's  force  was  thus  reduced  to 
about  seven  hundred  men.  With  these,  however,  he 
continued  his  progress  and  on  the  4th  of  November, 
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came  to  a  human  habitation^  the  ftrst  that  had  been 
seen  for  a  distance  of  five  hundred  utiles.  The  French 
Canadians  received  them  with  kindness^  and  supplied 
them  with  a  variety  of  provisions^  which  were  eager- 
ly devoured  by  the  starving  soldiers. 

Colonel  Arnold  was  now  within  twenty  five  leagues 
of  Quebecy^  having  surmounted  all  the  diffiralties  of 
his  arduous  enterprise.  His  road  now  lay  through 
an  inhabited  country^  where  the  people  liberally  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  his  men ;  in  thb  situation  we  shall 
leave  him  to  return  to  General  Montgomery* 

Colonel  Warner^  who  with  his  'Green  Mountain 
Boys  had  so  efiectually  stopped  the  progress  of  Gene- 
ral Carleton^  turned  his  attention  to  McLean  and  his 
Highland  Emigrants^  whom  he  soon  forced  to  aban- 
don their  station  on  the  Sorely  and  to  retreat  to  Que-^ 
bee.  Having  effected  this^  he  erected  a  Battery  at  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Baton  who  had  been  sent 
for  this  purpose,  which  they  managed  with  such  skill 
that  General  Carleton  found  himself  completely  block- 
ed up  with  his  small  force  at  Montreal.  While  he  was 
in  this  situation  General  Montgomery  arrived  from 
St.  John's,  and  took  possession  without  opposition^ 
on  the  18th  of  November — General  Carleton  havini; 
abandoned  the  town  to  its  fate,  and  made  his  escape 
down  the  river  in  the  night,  in  a  small  canoe  with  muf- 
fled oai*s.  Montgomery  thus  obtained  pojssession  of 
all  the  naval  force  of  the  river,  consisting  of  eleven 
armed  vessels,  under  the  command  of  General  Prescott, 
who  with  ISO  Regulars,  and  a  large  body  of  Canadi- 
an Volunteers,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  He 
obtained  besides  a  large  supply  of  all  those  articles  of 
which  his  army  stood  most  in  need,  particularly  of 
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woollen  cloths^  with  which  leivedJ^-v^are  to  clothe 
his  troops. 

Arnold  and  his  party  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived 
at  Point  Leviy  opposite  the  town  of  Q^uebec^  where 
he  became  convinced  of  the  treachery  of  the  Indian 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  his  letter  on  the  S^enne* 
beck.  The  boats  which  he  expected  to  And  there  to 
transport  his  troops  across  the  river  had  been  remov- 
ed^ and  the  enemy  were  no  longer  in  a  state  to  be  sur- 
prised. Arnold,  however,  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  attempting  something  against  the  town — he  cal- 
culated strongly  upon  the  defection  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  having  supplied  himself  with  canoes,  he  crossed 
the  river  in  the  night,  and  gained  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Abraham.  Here,  though  he  had  no  artil- 
lery and  scarcely  half  the  number  of  men  that  compos- 
ed the  garrison  of  the  town,  he  made  a  bold  experi- 
ment to  try  the  loyalty  of  the  enemies'  troops,  by 
sending  a  flag  to  summon  them  to  surrender.  But 
no  message  would  be  admitted,  and  Arnold  found 
himself  compelled  to  retire  to  some  more  comfortable 
place  of  quarters  for  his  men,  and  await  the  arrival 
of  General  Montgomery. 

General  Carleton,  who  had  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  Provincial  Batteries  at  Montreal,  arrived  safe- 
ly "'t  Quebec,  immediately  after  Arnold  had  with- 
drawn his  troops,  and  began  to  prepai*e  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  His  garrison  consisted  of  upwards  of  J{f- 
teen  hundred  men,  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom 
were  British  seamen,  one  company  of  the  7tb  Regi- 
ment, and  M** Lean's  Highlanders.  All  who  refused 
to  bear  arms  were  compelled  immediately  to  quit  the 
town  with  their  families  and  eiQfects,  and  eveiy  pre- 
voL.  I.  38 
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the  necessity  of  the  case  de< 


manded 

i*  'Man'  ^  ^    combined  to  render  the  sitaa- 

tion  of  Ge^  ^ontgomery^  though  a  conqueror, 

6Xtremely  unpijasant  The  season  was  far  ad  vane- 
eif  and  the  severities  of  the  climate  induced  many  of 
his  men  to  desert — the  ^time  for  which  many  others 
were  enlisted  was  about  to  expire;  and  few  were 
willing  to  encounter  the  hardships  of  a  long  march 
ihrough  the  deep  snows  of  December.  Nothing  but 
personal  attachment  to  the  noble  character  of  their 
commander  could  have  kept  a  single  regiment  toge- 
ther. After  new  clothing  all  his  men  at  Montreal, 
and  rendering  them  in  other  respects  as  comfortable 
as  the  magazines  there  would  admit  of ;  and  having 
taken  the  necessary  measures  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
provisions  on  the  march,  the  General  pushed  on  through 
every  difficulty,  and  joined  Arnold  on  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember. His  appearance  was  a  source  of  great  joy 
to  the  GolonePs  troops,  as  he  had  not  forgotten  to 
bring  with  liim  a  store  of  such  supplies  as  he  knew 
them  to  want. 

Montgomery  lost  no  time  after  his  arrival  in  pre- 
paring for  an  immediate  attack.  The  whole  of  his 
force  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the  troops  of  the 
garrison;  but  he  attempted  by  assuming  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  strength  to  weaken  the  confidence  of 
the  latter,  and  thereby  accomplish  his  object  without 
bloodshed.  For  this  purpose  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Govemour,  in  which 
he  urged  him  by  every  argumeut  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  his  humanity  or  his  fears,  to  spare 
his  garrison  the  dreadful  consequences  oS  a  storm,  by 
an  immediate  surrender.  General  Garletop,  however^ 
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was  too  old  a  soldier  to  be  deceived  by  appearances--*' 
he  knew  the  difficulties  under  which  Montgomery  la- 
boured, and  was  convinced  that  if  his  garrison  could 
hold  out  for  a  few  days^  the  climate  would  compel 
the  Provincials  to  abandon  the  siege.  Montgomery's 
messenger  was  fired  at,  and  all  communication  for- 
bidden. In  this  situation  General  Montgomery  com-* 
menced  a  bombardment  from  five  small  mortars,  which 
he  kept  up  for  several  days,  with  the  hope  of  throw- 
ing the  garrison  into  confusion.  But  it  seemed  to 
produce  no  effect — a  Battery  of  six  guns  was  next 
opened  upon  them,  at  the  distance  of  seven  hundred 
yards,  with  no  better  success. — ^The  garrison  remain- 
ed  insensible  to  any  impressions  of  alarm. 

General  Montgomery  now  found  himself  undw 
circumstances  much  more  delicate  and  embarrassing^ 
than  those  which  had,  sixteen  years  before,  environed 
the  hero  Wolfe  at  the  same  spot.  Several  feet  of 
snow  covered  the  ground — his  troops  had  undergone 
every  hardship  that  it  was  possible  to  suffer,  and  it 
seemed  now  almost  impossible  for  human  nature  to  en- 
dure more. — He  had  arrived  before  Quebec  a  conque- 
ror,  his  fame  had  reached  his  countrymen  and  his  Com- 
mander at  Cambridge,  and  they  would  expect  a  con* 
tinuance  of  success.  He  remembered  moreover  hig 
parting  words  to  the  beloved  partner  of  his  bosom — 
^'  you  shall  never  blush  for  your  Montgomery,^'  he 
had  said,  when  he  gave  her  the  last  embrace.  While 
these  feelings  and  recollections  were  alternately  ele- 
vating and  depressing  his  noble  spirit,  he  made  a  des- 
perate resolution  to  attempt  the  enemy's  works  by  es- 
calade. And  such  was  the  skill  with  which  his  plan 
had  been  formed,  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  he 
would  ultimately  have  succeeded,  had  not  his  whole 
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scheme  been  communicated  to  the  garrison  by  some 
pednndrels  who  deserted  him  at  this  critical  moment. 

JIf  ontgomery  soon  perceived  that  the  garrison  were 
jprepared;  and  it  became  necessary  to  change  his 
whole  plan  of  operations.     Having   disposed  his  ar- 
my into  four  divisions^  two  of  which  he  intended 
should  make  feigned  attacks^  while  Arnold  and  him- 
self should  be  engaged  in  real  attacks  upon  two  oppo- 
site sides,  before  daylight  on  the  81st  of  Desember^ 
in  a  thick  fall  of  snow,  Montgomery  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  New-Yorkers.     Here  again  his  fate  re- 
sembled Wolfe's,  for  before  he  could  reach  the  place 
from  whence  he  intended  to  commence  the  attack,  the 
signal  had  been  given  through  mistake,  and  the  whole 
garrison  were  alarmed.    It  was  too  late  now  to  make 
another  change  in  the  plan  of  attack,  and  Montgome- 
ry pushed  on — ^he  was  compelled  to  advance  through 
a  narrow  path  between  a  precipice  and  overhanging 
rocks — he  had  seized  and  passed  the  first  barrier,  and 
was  boldly  advancing  to  the  second,  with  a  few  of 
his  bravest  companions,  when  a  discharge  of  grape 
shot  from  the  cannon  that  were  placed  there,  stopped 
the  progress  of  this  brave  and  excellent  officer,  and 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  enterprise.    Upon  the  fall 
of  the  General,  the  officer  upon  whom  the  command 
of  his  party  devolved,  retired  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  pursue  the  advantages  already  gained.  Some 
of  his  bravest  officers  had  shared  the  glorious  desti- 
ny of  Montgomery,  or  Quebec  must  have  fallen  to 
Ihe  united  efforts  of  this  party  and  that  under  Ar- 
nold. 

At  the  moment  Montgomery  was  advancing  on  the 
side  of  Gape  Diamond,  Arnold  with  his  hardy  New  - 
finglanders,  attacked  them  on  the  side  of  St  Roques, 
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wbere  after  a  severe  conflict  of  an  hoar  he  carried  the 
enemy's  first  battery.  In  this  onset  Arnold  had  his 
leg  broken  by  a  shot  and  was  carried  off  to  his  camp. 
Colonel  Morgan^  however^  who  succeeded  him,  was 
well  qualified  to  lead  on,  which  he  did  with  such  vi- 
gour, that  he  soon  made  himselfmasterof  the  second 
barrier.  But  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  freed  from 
their  apprehension  of  attack  at  any  other  point,  were 
now  enabled  to  turn  their  undivided  force  upon  Co- 
lonel Morgan  and  his  party ;  and  with  a  view  to  cot 
off  his  retreat,  a  detachment  with  several  field  pieces 
issued  through  one  of  the  sally  ports  and  attacked 
him  in  the  rear,  while  in  front  he  had  to  oppose  the 
whole  remaining  strength  of  the  garrison.  The  stand 
which  this  little  band  of  raw  Provincials  made  against 
three  times  their  number,  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
nothing  but  the  death  of  Montgomery  and  the  sub- 
sequent retreat  of  the  party  on  the  opposite  side,  could 
have  prevented  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  the  surrender 
of  Garleton.  After  a  desperate  and  obstinate  defence 
of  three  hours,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Arnold  wound- 
ed as  he  was,  with  the  shattered  remnants  of  his  ar- 
my, now  reduced  to  seven  hundred  men,  though  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  still  continued 
to  blockade  the  town  and  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from 
the  garrison. 

In  Montgomery,  the  Americans  lost  one  of  the  brav- 
est and  most  accomplished  Generals  that  ever  led  an 
army  to  the  field.  But  he  was  not  more  illustrious 
for  his  skill  and  courage  as  an  officer  than  he  was  es- 
timable for  his  private  virtues.  He  possessed  a  mind 
adorned  with  every  accomplishment,  and  a  person  in 
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which  every  manly  grace  shone  with  conspicuous  lut* 
tre.    His  was 

**  A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

Greneral  Montgomery  had  borne  the  commission  of  a 
Colonel  in  the  war  of  17^9^  and  was  fighting  by  the  side 
of  WoUfe^  when  that  Spartan  hero  fell.  His  bravery 
and  his  worth  were  then  acknowledged  by  the  British 
army,  and  they  were  proud  to  regard  him  as  a  friend 
and  brother ;  but  notwithstanding  the  many  profes- 
sions of  attachment  and  esteem  for  his  character,  his 
body  would  have  been  thrown  with  the  heap  of  slain^ 
uncofflned  and  unmarked^  into  the  same  indiscrimi- 
nate pit,  but  for  the  Lieutenant  Oovemour ;  who,  urg- 
ed by  the  solicitations  of  the  lady  whom  he  after- 
wards married,  reluctantly  procured  a  coflBn  of  the 
roughest  sort,  and  thus  apart  from  the  rest,  buried 
his  former  friend  and  companion  in  arms.  From  this 
spot,  after  mouldering  in  the  grave  for  more  than  for- 
ty two  years^  tbe  bones  of  this  gallant  soldier  were 
removed  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  New- York,  and 
deposited  in  a  tomb  more  worthy  of  him. 

The  resemblance  in  the  character,  conduct,  and  des- 
tiny of  Wolfe  and  Montgomery,  is  too  striking  to 
be  passed  over  without  a  remark.  Montgomery  had 
been  in  some  measure  the  pupil  of  Wolfe ;  under  his 
guidance  he  had  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  war ; 
and  in  his  career  of  glory,  he  saw  an  example  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  We  have  seen  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  Wolfe  had  to  struggle,  and  we  have  seen 
the  noble  daring  which  led  him,  perhaps  against  the 
suggestions  of  prudence,  to  attempt  to  surmount  them. 
He  lived,  as  he  expressed  himself,  but  to  fight  Mont- 
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calm  on  equal  ground — this  accomplished  he  had  con- 
summated the  only  object  of  his  existence^  and  died 
^^  contenV^ — Wolfe  was  fighting  for  his  King  under 
the  orders  of  his  Ministry — and  here  lies  the  striking 
difference  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  these  heroes. — 
Montgomery  entered  on  theexpedition  with  the  name 
of  Rebel — He  ventured  his  fame^  his  character^  his 
life^  in  the  service  of  revolted  Colonies — ^but  it  was  to 
secure  to  these  Colonies  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  un- 
der the  rights  of  the  constitution.  For  this  he  sacrific- 
ed the  tender  endearments  of  conjugal  felicity^  and  at 
the  head  of  an  undisciplined  body  of  men^  placed  him- 
self in  opposition  to  a  veteran  General.  The  skill 
which  he  displayed  was  equal  to  the  fortitude  which 
such  an  enterprise  demanded.  He  had  not  only  to 
contend  against  a  formidable  enemy^  but  against  the 
severities  of  a  climate  to  which  none  of  his  men  w^re 
accustomed.  His  having  in  one  night  constructed  a 
battery  of  iccj  will  at  once  show  his  military  skill  and 
industry  and  the  intense  coldness  of  the  climate.--— 
With  a  discontented^  starving  and  mutinous. army^  he 
pushed  boldly  forward  in  search  of  that  victory  which 
had  cheered  the  parting  moments  of  Wolfe — ^But  des- 
tiny had  marked  a  different  course  for  him ;  death  ar- 
rested his  steps  too  soon.  He  was  cut  off  in  the  onsets 
and  none  was  left  to  follow  the  plan  which  he  had 
marked  out — his  last  sigh  was  embittered  by  antici- 
pated defeat. 

Victory  brings  its  own  lustre;  and  when  she  eii- 
twines  her  garlands  around  the  head  of  an  insensate 
corpse^  they  seem  from  that  single  circumstance  to  dis- 
play a  lovelier  verdure :  death  gives  a  more  touching 
interest^  a  deeper  pathos  to  the  fate  of  the  hero — 
the  million  will  admire^  and  posterity  will  always  ap- 
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plaud.  Bat  how  does  the  tragedy  deepen  when  the 
hero  expires  on  the  field  of  battle^  surrounded  not  by 
the  beams  of  victory^  but  by  the  darkness  of  defeat. 
He  sees  nothing  to  cheer  his  parting  moments — notli- 
ing  in  anticipation  but  publick  obloquy  and  that  re- 
proach which  seems  inseparable  from  want  of  success. 
This  reproach  and  this  obloquy  did  pursue  the  shade 
of  Montgomery :  his  heroism  was  stigmatized  wifli 
the  character  of  rashness — of  insanity.  But  let  it  be 
remembered^  that  nothing  but  the  difference  of  a  few 
hours  in  the  term  of  his  life^  prevented  that  victory 
which  consecrated  the  same  rashness  in  Wolfc^  and 
impressed  upon  it  the  character  of  glory. 

The  turn  of  a  die  decides  the  fate  of  an  army ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  desperation  in  one,  or  the  highest  ef- 
fort of  military  skill  in  another^  according  as  defeat 
or  success  shall  attend  the  enterprise.  Posterity^  that 
looks  at  the  records  of  history  unbiassed^  will  observe 
no  difference  in  the  merits  of  Wolfe  and  Montgome- 
ry. They  were  both  heroes — ^both  entitled  to  the 
chaplet  of  immortal  fame. 

While  these  thing  were  going  on  in  the  North,  Ge- 
neral Gage  took  his  departure  for  England,  leaving  his 
troops,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Boston,  almost 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  On  his  departure  the  com- 
^  mand  of  the  army  devolved  on  General  Howe,  w  hose 
first  act  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  condemning  to 
military  execution  any  inhabitant  who  should  attempt 
to  quit  the  town  without  license.  Having  done  this  he 
and  his  colleague  Burgoyne,  instead  of  keeping  up  the 
ridiculous  cannonading  with  which  G^eneral  Guge  had 
daily  amused  the  American  army,  gave  a  loose  to 
their  merriment  in  a  different  way.  Burgoyne,  who 
was  something  of  an  author  as  well  as  soldier,  employ- 
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ed  himself  in  writing  farcesy  which  the  idle  officers 
played  every  night  for  the  amusement  of  the  town. 

This  appeared  a  favourable  moment  for  an  attack 
upon  thetown^  and  the  Congress  hinted  their  wishes 
to  General  Washington^  who  having  consulted  a  coun- 
cil  of  his  officers  pronounced  it  to  be  for  the  present  in- 
expedient. Subsequent  events  proved  this  decision 
of  the  commander  in  chief  to  be  correct ;  for  an  attack 
now  if  it  had  proved  successful^  as  most  probably 
would  have  been  the  case,  would  nevertheless  have 
been  attended  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  that  were 
saved  by  a  few  months  delay. 

The  Congress  in  the  mean  time  having  received 
information  from  their  agents  in  England  that  no  no- 
tice seemed  to  be  taken  of  their  humble  petition  to  the 
King,  began  to  lose  all  hope  of  any  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  their  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  and  there- 
fore set  themselves  to  work  more  seriously  than  ever, 
in  preparing  for  the  contest.  They  determined  to  in- 
crease their  army,  and  to  extend  the  term  of  enlistments^ 
the  shortness  of  which  had  already  been  attended  with 
many  serious  inconveniences.  They  took  such  steps 
also  as  compelled  the  royal  Governours  to  quit  their 
respective  Colonies,  and  leave  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  conventions ;  and  that  each  Colony  should 
raise  a  certain  number  of  regiments  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  Colonies.  They  passed  resolutions  like- 
wise, imposing  upon  the  members  the  obligation  of 
secrecy  as  to  all  their  measures,  and  forbidding,  or  ra- 
ther discountenancing  any  thing  like  a  petition  to  the 
King  or  Parliament  from  any  individual  Colony. 

One  of  the  most  important  military  measiires  of  the 
session  was  the  ordering  a  body  of  marines  to  be  rais- 
ed, and  the  equipment  of  several  ships  of  war.  It  wids 
VOL.  I.  39 
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ako  wisely  determined  to  Becure  the  passage  of  the 
Hudson^  or  North  River,  by  erecting  fortifications  in 
Hie  Highlands.  Committees  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  several  Colonies,  and  troops  order- 
ed to  be  sent  where  they  were  wanted  to  aid  the  citi- 
zens in  defending  their  rights.  The  n[kanufacture  of 
powder  had  been  so  far  encouraged  that  several  jnills 
were  established,  which  promised  an  abundant  sup- 
ply- 

About  this  time  General  Howe  was  guilty  of  two 

acts  which  in  some  ages  and  countries,  would  have 
consigned  his  head  to  the  block,  and  his  name  to  infa- 
iay.  One  of  these  was  to  convert  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable  places  of  publick  worship,  into  a 
tiling  schaoly  and  the  elegant  carved  pews,  were  used 
as  walls  to  a  pig  sty.  The  other  act  alluded  to  was 
his  sending  out  seven  hundred  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  the  email  pox  was  prevailing,  into  the' 
country,  with  a  design  of  communicating  the  infection 
to  the  American  army.  General  Howe  has  been  ac- 
cused by  some  of  his  countrymen  of  too  great  an  at- 
tachment for  the  Americans ;  to  which  indeed  they 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  attribute  all  his  misfortunes. 
But  if  it  can  add  to  General  Howe's  fame,  that  his 
conduct  to  the  Americans  was  on  all  occasions  dictat- 
ed by  a  spirit  of  revengeful  animosity,  more  than  the 
mere  circumstance  of  sitaation  called  for,  we  freely 
offer  our  testimony  to  his  implacable  hatrM. 

General  Washington  had  in  the  courscP  of  the  au- 
tomn,  as  much  with  a  view  to  exercise  and  discipline 
his  troops  as  from  any  prospect  of  advantage,  erected 
works  at  several  points  around  Boston.  In  some  of 
these  attempts  the  troops  were  occasionally  fired  up- 
on, but  they  could  not  be  made  to  desist  from  their 
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laboiir.  They  thus  established  batteries  on  every  emi- 
nence in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy  at  Bunker 
Hill^  and  even  carried  their  approaches  to  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  town ;  where  in  the  face  of  a  cannonad- 
ing which  lasted  for  four  days  they  succeeded  in  mali^ 
ing  a  lodgement. 

CtLfitninMowatt  of  his  Majesty's  navy^  whose  name 
had  been  written  in  characters  of  blood  on  the  defence? 
less  walls  of  Bristol^  again  signalized  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn^  by  destroying  the  flourishing 
town  of  Falmouth  in  Massachusetts.  Upwards  of  four 
hundred  houses  were  burned  by  this  modem  Nero, 
who  feasted  his  savage  heart  at  seeing  the  harmless 
inhabitants  flying  from  the  devouring  flames. 

The  commissions  which  were  granted  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  of  Massachusetts  for  Letters  of 
Marque  and  Reprisal  were  found  before  the  end  of  the 
year  to  produce  a  good  effect.  Many  valuable  prizes 
were  made  by  the  enterprising  seamen  of  Marblehead^ 
of  storeships  from  England  for  the  use  of  the  Troops ' 
at  Boston.  In  these  enterprises  Captain  Mavlyy  of 
Marblehead^  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  before  we  clos^the  year 
to  note  a  curious  account  which  was  kept  by  some  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston^  of  the  constant 
firing  from  the  British  Batteries.  From  the  19th  of 
June  to  the  85th  of  December  the  British  threw  up* 
wards  of  SOOO  shot  and  shells^  and  killed  only  twehe 
of  the  Provincials. 


ii 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Bvents  cf  ITTS^-^Reasonsfor  the  invasion  of  CanadiLr^lHstresS' 
€3  of  Arnold — Dunmore  Impis  the  town  of  Norfolk — Proceed- 
ings of  the  British  Parliament^r^Duke  of  Grafion  resign&r-^ 
Mr.  Penn  examined  before  the  House^Several  conciliatory  pro^ 
positions  r^ecteds — Lord  ^^orWs  Prohibitory  Bill — J^Iotion  of 
Mr.  Fox^^Mr.  HarUey^s  motions — Eis  Majesty^s  Hessian  trea- 
tw* — Americans  alter  their  Jlags — Heights  of  Dorchester  taken 
possession  df  by  the  American&n^General  Howe  abandons  Bos- 
tof^^Washington  enters  it  intriumphf-^rvold  retires  from  bs^ 
fore  ^uebecs — General  Frazer  is  repulsed  from  Three  Rivers^ — 
Affair  at  the  Cedars^^-^mold  retreats  from  Montreal^ — Retreat 
of  General  Sullivan  from  Canada^ — Lee  arrives  at  ^"ew-York. — 
Pursues  Clintonr^ffair  of  Moore^s  Creek  Bridge^ — Attack 
on  8uUivan^s  Mand-^^Brave  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie. — Opera- 
tians  of  Commodore  Hopkinsj-^CommiSsioners  sent  to  Cana- 
dar^Lee  gives  notice  in  Congress  of  his  intended  motion  for 
Independence^^Proceedings  qf  the  Colonies  theremu — Secret 
proceedings  on  Lee's  motion~^Independence  declared., 

The  expedition  which  had  been  planned  against 
Canada^  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  professed 
to  approve  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  Colonies  to 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Ministry,  wholly  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  controversy.  The  opposition 
which  had  been  theretofore  made  to  Government,  had 
been  made,  it  was  contended,  upon  the  principle  of 
defending  certain  natural  rights,  and  was  not  only 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  British  constitution,  but 
warranted  by  the  sanction  of  that  precedent  which  had 
placed  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  his  present  Majes- 
ty. But  to  wage  an  offensive  war  against  that  portion 
of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  which  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  contest^  was,  it  was  said,  at  once  to  lose  the  cha- 
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taeter  of  the  aggrieved  in  that  of  the  aggressor^  and  to 
forfeit  all  claim  to  redress  on  the  plea  of  justifiable  re- 
sistance. 

These  were  serious  charges^  to  which  a  proper  re-* 
spect  for  themselves  seemed  to  demand  a  reply  from 
the  American  Colonies.  It  was  well  known  to  them 
and  to  the  worlds  that  the  Act  of  Parliament^  common- 
ly called  the  Q^uebec  Act,  had  converted  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  into  a  complete  despotism ;  and  that 
the  powers  given  to  the  Governour  of  that  Province 
were  unlimited  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  proceedings 
against  those  whom  he  might  choose  to  consider  as  re- 
bellious subjects  of  the  King.  Sh*  Guy  Carleton  had 
already  given  sufficient  evidence,  that  he  was  dispos- 
ed to  construe  his  discretionary  powers,  in  the  most 
arbitrary  sense,  and  that  hu  only  waited  for  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  to  exercise  his  restless  ;spirit  be- 
yond the  confines  of  his  Province.  To  march  against 
him,  therefore,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  his  hos- 
tile designs,  was  considered  as  much  a  matter  of  self 
defence,  as  if  they  had  waited  to  be  actually  attack- 
ed. They  were  not  bound,  it  was  argued,  by  any  law 
of  nature,  or  by  any  maxim  of  reason  or  policy,  to 
look  tamely  on,  while  preparations  were  making  for 
their  destruction.  The  question  with  Congress  was, 
shall  we  lose  the  time,  which  the  incapacity  of  the 
British  troops  in  Boston  to  do  us  injury,  now  affords 
us  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  hostile  preparations  of  Ge- 
neral Carleton,  or  shall  we  calmly  wait  until  all  our 
exertions  shall  be  required  to  defend  ourselves  else- 
where? Whatever  might  have  been  the  answer  to 
this  question  by  apologists  of  the  divine  right  ofKingB 
and  the  supreme  power  of  Ministers,  every  unpreju- 
diced politician  will  be  willing  to  acknowledge^  that 
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Uie  fltep  whkh  the  Congress  took  with  regard  to  Ga* 
nada^  was  fully  justifled  by  existing  circumstances. 

We  left  Colonel  Arnold^  weak  and  wounded^  with 
a  small  remniitat  of  the  army,  in  the  depth  of  winter 
still  blockading  the  royal  army,  of  more  than  donbU 
his  numbers,  in  Quebec.  A  finer  compliment  could  not 
have  been  paid  to  the  bravery  of  these  sons  of  liberty, 
than  was  implied  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  pursue  them  in  their  retreat.  His 
treatment  of  the  prisoners,  too,  which  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  savage  cruelty  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  towards  the  rebellious  Colonists, 
showed  that  whatever  he  might  think  of  their  conduct 
iu  a  political  point  of  view,  he  could  not  but  regard 
them  as  brave  soldiers,  who  deserved  the  tribute  of 
applause  from  every  military  man.  Strong  persua- 
sions were  used  by  Sir  Guy  to  induce  several  of 
flie  Provincial  officers  to  abandon  the  cause  of  their 
country,  and  accept  commissions  in  the  British  ser- 
vice. To  the  intrepid  Morgan  he  offered  the  com- 
mission of  a  Colonel ;  but  that  inflexible  patriot  de- 
sired that  he  might  never  more  be  instUtei  with  a  pro* 
position  so  abhoiTent  to  his  feelings. 

With  what  delight  would  the  historian  dwell  upon 
the  conduct  of  jSLrnold  at  this  critical  moment,  but  that 
Arnold  lived  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  every  laurel 
which  he  had  planted,  and  to  cast  a  stain  upon  his 
escutcheon  which  no  art  could  hide.  He  retired  with 
his  little  army  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Que- 
bec ;  he  had  lost  the  bravest  of  his  officers,  was  him- 
self unable  to  move,  and  had  every  reason  to  expect 
that  Sir  Guy  would  march  out  to  attack  him.  But 
he  still  maintained  his  ground.  His  men,  who  had 
bmved  with  him  the  hardships  of  a  rnarch^  to  which 
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there  u  no  parallel  in  history^  were  still  content  to 
share  the  severities  of  ft  climate  to  which  none  of  them 
were  accustomed^  and  to  submit'  to  all  the  privations 
of  their  situation  without  a  murmur.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  General  Wooster,  who  had  been  left  at  Mon- 
tresAf  to  join  him  with  reinforcements,  and  to  take  ihni 
command  of  the  army ;  but  this  was  a  thing  not  ea- 
sily to  be  accomplished,  and  Arnold  was  compelled 
to  depend  upon  his  own  resources.  He  fortified  him* 
self  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  bore  up  against  eve- 
ry difficulty,  with  a  vigour  of  mind  and  a  fertility  of 
genius,  that  have  never  been  surpassed. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  South,  and  observe 
the  proceedings  of  Lord  Dunmore  after  the  defeat  of 
his  motley  forces  at  the  Great  Bridge.  His  Lordship 
fled  precipitately  with  all  the  white  loyalists  on  board 
his  fleet,  leaving  the  enfranchised  blacks  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  the  town  of  Norfolk  to  be  entered  by 
the  victorious  Provincials. 

The  great  number  of  useless  mouths  which  the  loy- 
alty of  the  inhabitants  added  to  his  Lordship's  reti- 
nue, soon  reduced  the  fleet  to  considerable  distress 
for  want  of  provisions.  They  were  cut  off  from  all 
supplies  from  the  shore,  except  what  could  be  stolen 
by  the  boats  that  chose  to  venture  within  the  grasp  of 
the  outraged  inhabitants,  and  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing these  marauding  parties  were  daily  increased.-*^ 
In  this  situation  Lord  Dunmore,  with  as  much  assu- 
rance as^if  he  really  had  a  claim  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  insulted  Colonists,  sent  a  flag  to  Norfolk  to  aisk  a 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  Majestfs  Ships.  The 
answer  might  easily  have  been  anticipated ;  Colonel 
Howe,  who  commanded  the  Provinpials,  refused  to 
comply  with  the  requisition  of  his  Lordship ;  and  am 
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the  first  day  of  the  eventful  year  1776^  his  Loi*dshipi 
commenced  a  canonade  against  the  town,  from  two 
frigates  and  two  sloops  of  war.  Under  the  cover  of 
these  guns  a  party  of  sailors  and  marines  landed  and 
set  fire  to  the  town ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  first  com- 
mercial town  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes. 

Savage  as  LordDunmore  was,  the  enormity  of  this 
act  seemed  even  to  liim  to  require  an  apology ;  and 
in  a  few  days  afterwards  there  appeared  an  account^ 
published  on  board  of  his  siiip,  (for  a  Printing  Press 
was  an  essential  part  of  bis  establishment)  in  which 
it  was  attempted  to  throw  the  odium'upon  the  rebeh — 
his  Lordship  avowing  that  it  was  only  his  intention  to 
bum  a  few  of  the  houses  near  the  water.  But  this 
contemptible  falsehood  gained  no  credit,  even  among 
his  Lordship's  friends.  It  was  not  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Provincials  themselves  would  destroy 
the  most  flourishing  town  in  their  Colony,  and  deprive 
themselves  of  the  comfortable  winter  quarters  which 
it  afforded,  merely  that  they  might  charge  it  to  the  in- 
famy of  his  Lordship's  character,  which  was  already 
black  enough  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  Colony. 
Besides,  what  could  have  been  his  object  in  destroy- 
ing a  few  houses P  Did  he  suppose  that  the  flames 
would  obey  his  mandate,  and  spread  no  further  than 
the  houses  to  which  the  brands  were  applied  ?  Na — 
the  conflagration  of  towns  and  cities  was  a  part  of  the 
system  of  coercion.  It  commenced  with  General 
Gage  upon  the  unoffending  town  of  Charlestown. — 
Stonington,  Bristol,  Falmouth,  had  shared  the  same 
ikte.  These  were  the  means  by  which  the  British 
nation,  or  more  tinily,  the  British  Government,  thought 
to  awe  the  brave  and  hardy  descendants  of  their  own 
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sires — ^these  were  the  mandates  by  which  a  misguid- 
ed Ministry  hoped  to  bring  America  to  their  feet.^^ 
Let  them  answer  to  the  world  for  the  blood  that  was 
shed  during  a  conflict  of  seven  years. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  measures  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish Parliament  during  their  Session  of  the  preceding 
autumn.  His  Majesty  had  opened  the  Session  by 
a  speech  from  the  throne^  unusually  long  and  virulent^ 
in  which  he  breathed  forth  a  spirit  of  animosity  against 
the  Colonies  more  inveterate  than  ever,  and  intimat- 
ed that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  tite  most  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  submission.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  who  had  been  fruitlessly  labouring  through- 
out the  summer,  to  efipect  a  change  in  the  disposition 
of  the  Ministry  towards  America,  soon  after  resigned 
the  Privy  Seal — thus  refusing  any  longer  to  be  acces- 
i^ary  to  measures,  which  his  disinterested  patriotism 
could  not  but  regard  as  ruinous  to  his  country.  He 
had  in  the  first  instance  lent  his  sanction  to  the  sys- 
tem of  coercion,  because  he  had  been  misled  by  false 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Colonies ;  but  his  no- 
l)le  mind  would  not  suffer  him  to  continue  in  errour  a 
a  moment  after  he  became  acquainted  with  the  true 
nature  of  their  resistance. 

The  Privy  Seal  was  immediately  aftfer  given  to  the 
3iarl  of  Dartmouth,  whose  conduct  as  American  Se- 
cretary had  been  rather  too  conciliating  to  please  the 
rulers  of  Administration.  His  office  was  conferred 
upon  Lord  George  Sackville  Germaine — a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Grenville,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  Parliamen- 
tary  supremacy. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  when  the  Petition  of 
Congress  to  the  King  was  presented  by  Mr.  Penn 
and  Mr.  Lee,  his  Majesty  had  directed  Lord  Dart- 
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moutti  to  say  to  those  gentlemen^  that  no  answer 
woold  be  given  to  it.  Parliament^  however^  had  de- 
manded to  see  that  Petition ;  and  a  copy  of  it  being  laid 
before  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  7th  of  November,  the 
Dnke  of  Richmond  moved  that  Mr.  Penn  be  exam- 
ined touching  its  authenticitt/.  This  motion  produc- 
ed a  most  furious  opposition  from  the  Ministry,  who 
it  appeared,  were  purposely  blind  to  all  information 
concerning  America,  and  who  rather  than  hear  any 
thing  on  the  subject  from  one  who  was  so  well  quali- 
fied to  tell  the  truth,  admitted  the  authenticity  of  the 
paper,  hoping  thereby  to  get  rid  of  the  motion.  But 
the  Noble  Duke  had  a  wider  object  in  view,  in  desir- 
ing to  hear  Mr.  Penn  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  than 
merely  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  Petition  of 
Congress. — He  was  desirous  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land should  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  correct 
information  concerning  the  Colonies,  and  the  ultimate 
ends  and  designs  of  the  Congress,  which  had  been  so 
egregiously  misrepresented  by  Ministers.  For  this 
purpose,  therefore,  when  his  former  motion  had  been 
rejected,  he  made  another,  that  Mr.  Penn  should  be 
examined  at  the  Bar  the  next  day,  thus  making  it  an 
abstract  proposition  against  which  no  objection  could 
be  fairly  urged.  This  motion  after  another  warm  de- 
bate was  finally  agreed  to,  and  on  the  10th  Mr.  Penn 
was  called  to  the  House. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Penn  incontestably  prov- 
ed two  facts,  which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
hurl  the  Ministers  from  their  abused  trusts — ^These 
were,  that  Congress  had  formed  no  design  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  that  not  a  member  of  the  Mministra- 
tion  had  proposed  a  single  question  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject qfnimerican  affairs^  since  his  arrival  in  the  coun- 
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try.  Ko  stronger  evidence  conld  be  offered  of  (be  base- 
ness of  Ministers^  wbo  had  in  the  first  instance  trust- 
ed  to  the  false  representations  of  their  own  tools,  and 
wbo  afterwards  chose  rather  to  keep  the  whole  king- 
dom in  ignorance,  than  acknowledge  that  thej  had 
been  deceived.  They  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  true  state  of  American  affairs,  long  before  Mr. 
Penn  arrived  in  England ;  It  was  not  very  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
question  him  for  their  own  satisfaction;  but  it  argued 
deliberate  malignity  of  design,  that  they  should  object 
to  the  examination  of  that  worthy  man  by  others.  It 
showed  that  they  knew  what  bis  testimony  would  be — 
that  it  must  contradict  all  their  previous  assertions, 
and  perhaps  induce  the  people  of  England  to  iasist 
upon  their  dismissal  from  the  councils  of  his  Majesty. 
When  the  examination  of  Mr.  Penn  was  conclud- 
ed, the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  <<That  the  Peti- 
tion from  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  King,  was 
ground  for  a  conciliation  of  the  unhappy  differences 
at  present  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica." This  motion  was  supported  by  every  argu- 
ment which  could  be  drawn  from  a  clear  and  dispas- 
sionate view  of  the  whole  ground.  It  was  contend- 
ed that  if  the  present  offer  of  conciliation  was  not 
seized,  the  chance  would  be  lost  for  ever,  and  that 
expense,  desolation  and  carnage  would  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence.  The  utter  impossibility  of  con- 
quering the  vast  continent  of  America,  was  fairly  and 
strongly  represented ;  and  the  horrours  of  a  war  to 
which  no  termination  could  he  foreseen,  were  contrast- 
ed with  the  blessings  of  pcq^e  upon  the  terms  propos- 
ed by  the  Congress. 
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But  these  arguments  were  combated  by  the  usual 
cant  about  the  sovereiguty  of  the  British  Parliament^ 
and  the  motion  was  finally  rejected. 

A  few  days  after  this^  the  Duke  of  Orafton,  intro- 
duced several  motions^  the  objects  of  which  were^  to 
obtain  a  statement  of  the  troops  employed  in  Ameri- 
ca previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities — an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  army  in  that  coun- 
try—of the  plans  which  had  been  adopted  for  provid- 
ing for  them — the  further  force  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  send  to  America— ^and  as  far  as  it  could 
be  ascertained  the  number  of  troops  in  the  Provincial 
army.  But  the  Ministers  contended^  and  perhaps 
with  some  justice,  that  a  compliance  with  the  objects 
of  these  motions  would  involve  information  which  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  disclose — that  it  would 
be  giving  that  intelligence  to  the  Americans  which  they 
most  desired  to  have ;  and  in  short,  the  motions  were 
rejected. 

Another  attempt  was  made  on  the  succeeding  day 
to  change  the  course  of  Ministerial  measures,  by  a  se- 
cond conciliatory  proposition  from  Mr.  Burke.  His 
motion  was  introduced  by  an  able  and  eloquent  speecli, 
in  which  he  minutely  examined  every  plan  which  had 
been^proposed  for  putting  an  end  to  the  troubles  in 
America.  He  said  that  the  difficulties  that  must  attend 
a  continuance  of  hostile  measures  were  insurmounta- 
ble— that  war  could  never  lead  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  in  view,  nor  would  the  distresses  which 
were  heaped  upon  various  portions  of  the  American 
people,  ever  reduce  the  whole  continent  to  submission — 
that  concession  on  the  part  of  Parliament  was  indispen- 
sable, a  concession  founded  upon  the  gi*eat  charter  of 
Edward  1st.  and  the  British  Constitutipn-  Mr.  Burkc^s 
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plan  of  conciliation  was  sim^lH'imd  rational,  two  qua- 
lities which  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
i-eceiving  the  sanction  of  the  Minister)).  Upon  the  di- 
vision, however,  it  was  found  that  their  majority  was 
much  smaller  than  they  had  been  accustomsd  to  see, 
where  they  thought  proper  to  make  their  sentiments 
known. 

Four  days  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Burke's  pro- 
position, Lord  North  introduced  a  Bill  whicli  has  be- 
come famous,  or  rather  infamous,  under  the  name  of 
the  Prohibitory  Bill,  which  interdicted  all  trade  and 
intercourse  trith  the  thirteen  United  Colonies.  By 
this  Bill  ail  property  of  Americans,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, at  sea  or  on  sliorc,  was  made  lawful  prize  to 
the  captors.  But  it  had  an  excej/tin';  clause,  which 
allowed  to  his  Majesty's  Commistiioners,  the  power  of 
removing  these  restnctions  from  ant/  Colony,  or  parts 
of  a  Colony,  that  should  return  to  a  state  of  obedience. — 
Tlie  opi)ositiun  objected  to  this  as  an  absolute  decla- 
ration of  war — a  formal  abdication  of  government  over 
the  Colonies.  They  asserted,  and  with  justice,  that 
it  would  drive  the  two  countries  to  the  fatal  extremity 
of  absolute  conquest  on  the  one  side,  or  absolute  in- 
dependence on  the  other— that  tlieoflFers  of  pardon  by 
which  the  Bill  was  accompanied,  were  absilrd  when 
oflcred  to  men  who  were  suffering  rather  than  doing 
wrong.  They  contended  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  would  force  the  Americans  into  alliance  with  some 
foreign  power — that  it  would  necessarily  compel  them 
to  convert  their  merchant  ships  into  privateers ;  by 
which  they  would  do  greater  injury  to  the  commerce  of 
the  kingdom  than  could  be  done  by  any  otlicr  war. 
1'licy  asserted  that  the  Americana  would  be  drivenby 
this  Bill  to  open  their  ports  to  foreigners,  which  woald 
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of  necessity  involve  Uic ''Ministers  in  all  the  evils  of  a 
foreign  war^  \vhich  at  such  a  time  was  of  all  things  to 
be  most  dreaded. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say^  that  this  Bill  of  the 
Minister's  passed  by  a  large  majority,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  arguments  of  truth,  reason  and  justice,  that 
could  be  urged  against  it. 

Not  long  after  this  Mr.  Fox^  whose  fame  as  a  States- 
man has  since  resounded  through  every  portion  of  the 
civilized  world,  moved  that  an  account  of  the  expen- 
ses of  the  Staff,  Hospitals,  and  all  military  contingen- 
cies whatsoever,  of  the  army  in  America,  from  Au- 
gust 1778  to  August  177^  inclusive,  be  laid  before  the 
House.  Mr.  Fox  said  that  the  object  of  his  motion 
was  to  lay  open  to  the  House,  an  astonishing  scene  of 
Ministerial  delusion — ^that  it  would  prove,  that  the 
expenses  of  177^  had  far  exceeded  any  of  the  glorious 
campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  that  they 
would  necessarily  be  much  greater  for  the  present 
year,  than  during  any  year  of  the  last  war,  when  Great 
Britain  had  to  contend  against  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  and  kept  up  a  military  force  of  more  than 
300,000  men. — But  the  Ministers  had  only  to  say  that 
the  exhibition  of  these  accounts  would  be  improper — 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  was  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding  ^11  the  discouragements  which  were 
given  to  the  friends  of  America,  there  was  still  anoth- 
er attempt  made  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  On 
the  7tli  of  December,  Mr.  Hartley  introduced  a  series 
of  propositions,  the  objects  of  which  were, — to  make 
an  address  to  his  Majesty  for  a  suspension  ofhostili- 
ti^Sy — a  bill  to  enable  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  elect  an  Assembly  and  Council  according  to 
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their  Charter — and  a  bill  for  repealing  aU  the  laws 
since  the  year  1763. — These  propositions  were  not 
even  thought  worthy  of  debate  :  they  were  rejected 
almost  as  soon  as  offered. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  Mr.  Fox  again  came  for- 
ward with  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee ^^  to  inquire  into  the  ill  success  of  his  Majesty's 
arms  in  America.'' — Mr.  Fox  said  that  he  should  de- 
cline at  present  to  enter  into  a  recapitulation  of  the  cau- 
ses of  dispute  with  America,  or  to  develope  that  sys- 
tem which  in  every  constituent  part,  gave  the  most 
unequivocal  proofs,  that  its  ultimate  design  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Constitution.  His  present  object, 
he  said,  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
facts  which  could  not  be  disputed.  It  was  acknowl- 
edged on  all  hands,  that  there  had  been  mismanage- 
ment, misconduct,  incapacity,  or  neglect,  somewhere; 
and  it  was  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  evils  ari- 
sing from  these  faults  were  to  be  imputed  to  the  Min- 
isters at  home,  or  to  the  military  commanders  abroad, 
or  conjointly  to  both.  The  nation  had  a  right  to  know 
where  the  fault  lay,  that  a  remedy  might  be  applied 
liefore  it  was  too  late.  He  said  that  unless  the  Min- 
isters were  conscious  of  guilt  themselves,  they  could 
not  object  to  this  inquiry. 

The  view  which  Mr.  Fox  took  of  the  measures  of 
coercion,  which  had  been  pursued  hy  the  Ministers, 
exhibited  such  a  picture  of  folly,  ignorance,  and  mis- 
conduct in  Ministers,  and  of  servility  to  their  views  on 
the  part  of  the  Parliament,  that  it  threw  the  whole 
body  of  Court  parasites  into  dismay.  But  this  was 
all  that  could  be  effected  by  it.  The  motion  was  set 
aside  by  calling  the  previous  question. 
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The  next  subject  of  importance,  as  it  concerned 
America,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament^ 
was  the  Treaty  which  his  Majesty  had  entered  into 
with  some  of  the  petty  Princes  of  Germany,  particu- 
larly with  the  Landgrave,  and  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Hesse  Gassel,  for  the  hire  of  troops  to  aid  in  subdu- 
ing his  American  subjects.  The  debates  to  which  the 
discussion  of  this  Hessian  Treaty  gave  rise,  necessa- 
rily took  a  wide  range.  Among  the  arguments  which 
were  used  to  show  the  impolicy  of  employing  these 
foreign  mercenaries,  it  was  contended  that  it  would  be 
setting  an  example  to  the  Colonies  themselves  to  en- 
ter into  foreign  alliances  ;  and  that  they  might  instead 
of  hiring  foreign  troops  obtain  upon  better  terms  the 
assistance  of  those  European  powers  from  which  Great 
Britain  had  most  to  fear.  On  the  other  hand  the  trea- 
ties were  strenuously  defended  by  the  Ministers  on 
the  strong  plea  of  necessHy.  They  spoke  lightly  of 
the  expenses  which  would  attend  the  employment  of 
these  troops,  as  they  did  not  doubt  that  the  war  with 
America  would  h^i,  finished  in  one  campaign^  or  at  most 
in  two.  The  idea  that  the  war  would  be  prolonged 
to  a  more  distant  period,  they  thought  *<  so  totally  im- 
probable as  not  to  merit  consideration."  Such  was  the 
blind  infatuation  of  those  who  ruled  the  voice  of  the 
Parliament. 

A  few  days  after  the  discussiou  on  these  treaties, 
the  Secretary  of  War  made  a  demand  for  near(?nc  mil- 
lion of  pounds  sterlings  for  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ses of  the  army.  This  demand  brought  upon  the  Min- 
isters such  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  wit,  ridicule  and  in- 
vective, that  they  took  the  question  without  replying 
a  word,  well  knowing  that  they  were  able  to  wield  the 
House  at  will. 
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All  hope  of  aecominodatioii^  however^  was  not  even 
yet  lost  by  the  real  friends  of  the  Kingdoiii.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton  on  the  14th  of  March^  moved  for  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  King,  praying  that  his  Majesty  might  be 
pleased^  to  issue  a  Proclamation^  ^<  declaring  that  if 
the  Colonies^  before  or  after  the  arrival  of  the  troopa 
destined  for  America^  shall  present  a  petition  to  the 
Commander  in  Chiefs  or  to  the  Commissioners  to  be 
appointed  under  the  late  act^  setting  forth  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  just  rights  and  real  grievancesji 
that  in  such  case  his  Majesty  will  consent  to  a  suspen* 
sion  of  arms ;  and  that  he  has  authority  from  his  PoTr 
liament  to  assure  them  that  their  Petition  shall  be  r^ 
ceived,  considered^  and  answered.'^ 

But  this  motion  of  the  Noble  Duke^  like  all  others 
of  a  similar  tendency^  failed  to  make  any  impressioE 
upon  the  Ministerial  party.  War  was  considered  ns 
actually  declared^  and  no  further  attempt  was  made 
during  the  session  to  stem  the  tide  of  Ministerial  folly. 
The  knowledge  that  the  personal  feelings  of  the  King 
were  interested  in  this  war.  tended  tu  render  it  extreme- 
ly  popular  among  certain  classes  of  people  in  Eng- 
land,— who  continued  to  believe^  notwithstanding  the 
successes  which  had  attended  the  American  arms  in 
Canada,  and  the  blockade  of  the  British  army  in  Bos- 
ton, that  the  mere  sight  of  the  troops  to  be  sent  over^ 
would  quiet  all  opposition^  and  reduce  the  Colonists  to 
obedience.  Such  was  the  fatal  influence  of  royal  ani- 
mosity ! 

Having  thus  seen  the  views  and  proceedings  of  the 
British  Parliament  during  the  Session  of  177^^^  it 
is  now  time  to  return  to  the  two  armies  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  British  army  under  General  Howe,  spent 
ttie  winter  in  acting  the  farces  of  General  Burgoyne^ 
VOL.  I.  4d 
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wUle  GteBeral  WashiHgton  was  every  day  taking  steps 
inwe  effectually  to  invest  tke  tewn  of  Boston.  The 
tro(^  on  jBienArer  HiU  had  spent  flie  winter  in  tents^ 
exposed  to  all  the  severities  of  a  northern  climate — the 
riiips  laden  with  supplies  of  provisions  3,ndfael  from 
England^  were  for  the  most  part  captured  by  Amen- 
rkan  privateers — General  Howe  found  it  every  day 
more  and  more  difficult  to  procure  either.  To  supply 
the  want  of  fuel^  many  of  the  houses  in  town  were  torn 
doMTB  and  used  as  fire  wood.  But  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  want  of  provisions.  The  Pro- 
vincials^ both  by  sea  and  land^  were  too  vigilant  to 
suffer  any  thing  to  reach  the  town  which  could  contri- 
bute to  their  relief. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Americans  received  a  co- 
py of  the  King's  speech^  which  roused  them  to  such  a 
pitch  of  indignant  feeUng,  that  the  speech  was  pub- 
Uckly  burned  in  the  camp^  and  their  fiag  which  had 
been  hitherto  plain  red  was  now  changed  to  thirteen 
$itrip€8y  as  emblematical  of  the  Union  of  the  Colonies. 
This  intelligence  was  soon  succeeded  by  news  of  the 
Prohibitory  Act  and  the  Hessian  Treaty^  which  de- 
termined General  Washington  to  lose  no  time  in  ex- 
pelling the  British  from  Boston^  before  the  arrival  of 
the  expected  reinforcements.  For  this  purpose^  on  the 
8d  of  March  a  Battery  was  opened  on  Pkipps's  famif 
fpom  which  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  several  days ; 
more  with  a  view  to  divert  the  attentionof  the  British 
army  from  a  work  of  more  importance  then  in  contem- 
plation in  another  quarter^  than  from  any  expectation 
of  other  advantage.  The  plan  succeeded ;  and  on  the 
eveung  of  the  4th  Genial  Thomas  was  detached  with 
two  thousand  men^  to  take  possession  6l  the  heights  of 
Boiefaester  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.    The  neg- 
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lect  to  fortify  this  hnportant  pointy  which  command* 
ed  not  only  the  isthmus  of  Roxbury^  but  the  Castle^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  harbour^  was  certainly  a 
stigma  on  the  military  character  of  General  Howe^ 
which  no  subsequent  exertion  of  genius  ever  wiped 
off. 

General  Thomas^  with  the  same  expedition  which 
had  characterized  the  labours  of  Putnam  and  Prescott^ 
on  the  ever  memorable  Breed^s  Hill^  had  completed  a 
Battery  of  bombs  and  S4  pounders  io  the  course  of  the 
nighty  which  met  the  astonished  view  of  General  Howe 
and  his  officers  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth  as  the  work 
of  enchantment.  Their  amazement  and  consternation 
were  even  greater  than  when  these  newly  arrived  Bo- 
badils  had  seen  the  magick  entrenchments  of  the  19th 
of  June.  At  that  time^  their  contempt  of  Tankee  cou- 
rage^ excluded  every  thing  like  a  mixture  of  fear  in 
their  amazement :  they  were  then  full  of  the  assurance^ 
that  to  look  big  was  enough  to  strike  the  Americans 
with  unresisting  terrour.  But  the  case  was  altered — 
these  blustering  gentlemen  had  found  occasion  to 
change  their  opinions  of  the  Yankees^  as  they  had  been 
pleased  in  their  merry  humours  to  miscall  Americans  : 
and  when  the  guns  from  this  enchanted  hill  of  Dor- 
Chester  began  to  play  upon  the  town^  the  alarm  of  the 
General  and  his  army^  was  scarcely  less  than  their 
mortification. 

It  was  necessary  that  General  Howe  should  deter- 
mine at  once  what  course  to  pursue-— the  Admiral  had 
assured  him  that  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the 
safety  of  the  fleet,  if  the  Americans  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  Heights — ^to  evacuate  the  town  without 
some  effort  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  would  be  dis- 
graceful— and  the  General  finally  determmed  to  at- 
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tempt  Kcoup  de  main.  Orders  were  given  for  the  em- 
barkation of  a  number  of  troops^  destined  as  was  sup- 
posed^ to  storm  the  works  on  Dorchester  Heights ; 
but  fortunately  for  those  who  were  detached  on  this 
perilous  service^  a  tempest  prevented  their  embark- 
ing on  the  evening  proposed^  and  the  next  day  the  de- 
sign was  abandoned.     The  cause  which  has  been  as- 
signed for  this  sudden  revolution  in  the  designs  of  the 
G^eneral^  was  the  discovery^  on  the  morning  after  the 
tempest^  that  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  a  ne  ir  warkf 
stronger  than  any  of  theformer^  and  which  it  was  judg- 
ed impossible  to  force.     Another  discovery  still  more 
strange^  and  equally  ^udden^  on  the  part  of  the  Gene- 
ral, was,  "  that  Boston  was  not  a  situation  very  hap- 
pily chosen  for  the  improvement  of  any  advantage 
thatmightbe  obained  for  the  reduction  of  the  Colonies.'^ 
The  conduct  of  General  Howe,  throughout  the  whole 
time  of  his  command  at  Boston,  has  been  the  theme  of 
much   severe  censure.     His  neglect  to  improve  the 
means  that  were  in  his  power,  before  the  American 
army  at  Cambridge  were  in  a  condition  to  resist  him — 
his  inglorious,  idle,  and  licentious  revellings  through 
the  winter — his  suffering  the  Americans  from  time  to 
time  to  fortify  every  advantageous  post  in  his  vicinity, 
until  he  was  finally  compelled  disgracefully  to  aban- 
don the  very  town  for  the  express  occupation  of  which 
the  army  had  been  sent  from  !l^ngland — all  remains 
inexplicable.      It  was  perhaps  too  late  for  General 
Howe  to  have  effected  any  thing  after  the  Americans 
had  gained  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  though 
he  had  an  army  of  nine  thousand  veteran  troops ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  wonderful,  considering  the  system 
which  had  been  all  along  pursued,  that  he  did  not  leave 
the  evacuated  town  in  flames. 
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On  the  other  hand>  it  may  be  regarded  as  equally 
strange,  that  General  Washington  not  only  did  not 
take  any  measures  to  impede  the  slow  and  difScult  em- 
barkation of  the  mixed  and  numerous  group  of  soldiers 
and  citizens,  women  and  children,  that  followed  6e- 
.  neral  Howe;  but  that  he  actually  ceased  from  the 
bombardment,  which  had  only  been  commenced,  as 
it  appeared,  as  a  signal  for  the  movement,  as  soon  as 
the  embarkation  began,  and  remained  quiet  during  the 
ten  days  that  were  consumed  in  completing  it.  These 
circumstances  would  naturally  lead  to  the  supposition, 
that  some  agreement,  or  mutual  understanding,  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  Commanders,  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  town  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  retiring  ar- 
my on  the  other.  That  such  an  agreement  would  have 
been  perfectly  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Commander,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  town  of 
Boston  was  too  important  in  every  point  of  view, 
to  risk  its  conflagration,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
bloody  victory,  when  all  the  advantages  of  a  victory 
could  be  gained  without  blood.  Fifteen  hundred  Ame- 
ricans too,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  confused- 
ly intermingled  with  the  army  of  General  Howe.  Most 
of  these,  it  is  true,  were  traitors  to  the  cause  of  their 
country,  and  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  forbearance 
of  their  countrymen ;  but  there  were  still  many  among 
them,  whose  fate  had  been  decided  by  necessity  rather^ 
than  choice,  and  who  must  have  shared  in  the  suflTer- 
ings  of  a  battle — which,  if  there  had  been  one  at  all, 
must  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  a  terrible  and 
deadly  conflict. 

Whatever  were  the  motives  which  actuated  either 
General,  Washington  entered  Boston  in  triumph,  at 
one  end,  while  the  rear  of  Howe^s  army  were  quitting 
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it^  at  the  other. «  He  was  received  with  every  demon- 
stration  of  joy  by  the  remaining  inhabitants^  though 
many  of  them  had  most  heartily  prayed  for  his  dis- 
comfiture^ and  would  gladly  have  fled  with  the  British 
army^  had  not  a  dearer  interest  bound  them  to  their 
property  in  Boston.  The  houses  and  effects  of  those 
who  had  abandoned  their  country  were  confiscated^ 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  publick  treasury. 

As  a  part  of  the  means  of  defence  which  the  Ame- 
ricans had  prepared  on  Dorchester  Height^  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact^  that  a  number  of  barrels  filled  with  large 
gtonea  were  so  placed  on  the  declivity^  as  that  they 
might  have  been  rolled  down  upon  the  enemy ^  in  the 
event  of  an  attempt  to  storm  the  work.  The  tremen- 
dous effects  of  such  a  mode  of  repelling  assailants^  may 
be  easily  conceived. 

General  Howe^  in  his  passage  out  of  the  harbour^ 
ordered  the  works  on  Gastle  Island  to  be  destroyed^ 
that  the  Americans  might  not  by  obtaining  possession 
of  them^  impede  the  movements  of  the  ships  of  war 
that  were  left  in  the  harbour  for  the  protection  of  the 
transports  and  storeships  daily  expected  from  Eng- 
land. Stores  of  various  sorts  to  a  considerable  amount 
were  left  in  Boston^  and  a  great  quantity  of  artillery^ 
cannon  and  mortars^  on  the  works  at  Bunker  Hill  and 
other  places^  which  the  British  had  neither  time  to  car- 
ry off  nor  destroy. 

The  situation  of  General  Howe  at  this  period  was 
so  truly  embarrassing^  that  it  might  almost  have  exci« 
ted  the  compassion  of  the  enemy.  Compelled  to  fly 
in  disgrace^  from  a  foe  that  his  whole  army  had  been 
taught  to  despise^  and  whom  his  masters  at  home 
thought  it  possible  to  conquer  with  a  frown — forced 
to  listen  to  the  discontents  and  jealousies  of  his  offic- 
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ers^  the  complaints  of  his  wounded  and  suffering  sol- 
diers,  the  cries  of  women  and  children^  and  all  the  con- 
fusion incident  to  a  motley  crowd  of  ten  thousand  per- 
8ons;  each  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  various  ef- 
fects— ^reduced  to  the  necessity  of  putting  to  sea  with 
a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  f ft jf  ships  in  the  most  stor* 
my  month  of  the  year :  with  a  scarcity  of  all  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  subsistence — ^All  these  considera- 
tions rendered  his  situation  indeed  deplorable.  Nor 
was  it  alleviated  by  the  consolatory  reflection  that  he 
was  free  from  censure.  Many  of  his  oflScers^  and  par^ 
ticularly  those  of  the  navy^  did  not  'scruple  to  charge 
him  with  having  brought  upon  the  army  all  these  ca- 
lamities.— It  was  on  the  17th  of  March  that  Greneral 
Washington  triumphantly  marched  into  Boston.  Ge- 
neral Clinton  had  been  some  time  before  detached  by 
General  Howe^  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  South ; 
and  General  Lee  had  been  sent  by  Washington^  to 
watch  and  counteract  his  movements.  But  before  we 
inquire  into  the  transactions  of  the  Souths  it  will  be 
proper  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  little  army  under 
Arnold  in  Canada. 

We  have  seen  tliat  Colonel  Arnold,  afterthe  despe* 
rate  but  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Q^uebec,  had  retir- 
ed with  about  seven  hundred  men,  to  the  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  city,  where  he  fortified  himself 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  enable  him,  in  a  situ- 
ation effectually  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  gar- 
rison. The  reinforcements  which  he  had  asked  for^ 
arrived  but  slowly.  As  soon  as  General  Thomas  arrived 
to  take  the  command,  another  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  city.  They  erected  batteries,  constructed  fire  ships, 
and  prepared  scaling  ladders,  with  a  view  of  setting 
Are  to  the  shipping  and  the  town,  and  entering  the 
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works  during  the  confusion  that  this  would  necessa- 
rily occasion.  At  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to 
drive  the  Americans  away  by  a  Mr.  Beaujeu^  who 
collected  a  body  of  the  Canadian  gentry^  and  march- 
ed against  them.  But  he  was  compelled  by  a  small 
detachment  of  the  Provincials  to  retreat  within  the 
walls^  and  abandon  his  design.  The  Americans  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire  to  a  few  houses  in  the  suburbs^ 
but  the  conflagration  was  prevented  from  spreading^ 
by  pulling  down  the  houses  that  would  have  commu- 
nicated with  the  city.  The  failure  of  their  attempt  to 
flre  the  town  rendered  their  plan  of  storming  tlie  works 
impracticable ;  they  were  therefore  compelled  to  con- 
'  tent  themii(elves  with  continuing  the  siege^  feeble  and 
ineffectual  as  were  their  means  of  assault. 

In  this  state  of  things^  the  small  pox  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  the  Provincial  troops.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  the  terrour,  distress  and  confusion, 
which  this  horrible  disease  occasioned  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
the  appearance  of  an  infectious  disorder  of  so  malig- 
nant a  character,  must  have  produced  much  confusion 
and  suffering ;  what  then  must  have  been  the  dreadful 
dismay  and  distress  which  it  occasioned  to  the  Ame- 
rican army  in  their  situation.  Destitute  of  the  means 
which  could  lessen  or  impede  its  ravages,  ignorant  of 
its  true  nature,  and  anticipating  dangers  which  their 
fears  magnified  tenfold  more  than  the  reality,  it  was 
found  almost  impossible  to  prevent  a  total  dispersiou 
of  the  troops.  Few  or  none  of  the  Provincials  had  had 
the  disorder ;  and  having  heard  that  inoculation  was 
the  only  preventive  of  its  fatal  tendency,  the  reinforce- 
ments as  they  arrived,  continued  in  defiance  of  orders 
to  inoculate  themselves,  and  thus  to  spread  still  fur- 
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ther  the  terrible  effects  of  the  disease.  Out  of  three 
thousand  recruits  that  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
Springs  only  nine  hundred  remained  fit  for  duty. 

While  the  army  y^as  in  this  suffering  condition  the 
ships  of  war  arrived  with  succours  for  the  British  Ge- 
neral. They  had  with  incredible  exertions  and  dex- 
terity cut  through  the  ice^  and  forced  a  passage  to  the 
relief  of  the  town ;  and  having  landed  a  thousand  ma- 
rines with  two  companies  of  the  S9th^  Sir  Guy  joined 
them  with  eight  hundred  of  his  own  troops  and  im- 
mediately marched  to  the  attack  of  the  Americans. 
But  he  was  too  late — General  Thomas^  who  superaa- 
ded  Wooster  in  the  command^  foreseeing  this  events 
had  made  a  hasty  retreat,  being  compelled  from  the 
situation  of  his  troops  to  leave  behind  him  all  his  ar- 
tillery and  stores,  and  a  number  of  the  sick  who  were 
unable  to  move. 

If  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  pursued  the  American  ar- 
my at  this  period,  the  whole  must  have  fallen  into  his 
hands — ^tbe  Provincials  were  dispersed  at  various 
points  and  the  retreating  General  had  not  more  than 
three  hundred  effective  men,  with  whom  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made  a  stand.  But 
the  Governour  was  content  to  be  released  from  his  be- 
siegers, and  did  not  seem  to  be  desirous  of  effecting 
more  than  to  drive  them  from  his  neighbourhood. 
About  a  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  his  hands,  chiefly 
the  sick  and  wounded,  which,  to  the  honour  of  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  met  with  the  most  humane  treatment. 

The  Americans  continued  their  retreat  to  the  river 
Sorel,  having  marched  the  first  forty-five  miles  with- 
out halting.  Here  they  found  a  reinforcement  of  se- 
veral regiments  waiting  for  them  under  General 
Thompson,  who  in  a  few  days  succeeded  to  the  com- 
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nand^*  by  the  unfortunate  death  of  Oeneral  Thomas^ 
Who  died  af  the  small  pox.  A  few  days  after  this  event 
an  enterprise  was  planned  by  General  tSuHivan,  which 
displayed  mucb  more  boldness,  of  design^  than  pru- 
detoce  or  good  tnanKgement. — The  army  under  Gene- 
ral Howe  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
ttom  England,  Ireland,  and  Brunswick^  to  upwards 
aS  thirteen  thousand  m&nf  the  principal  rendezvous  of 
wluch  was  at  Tliree  Rivers — a  post  on  the  uorth  side 
of  ifhe  St.  Lawrence,  about  half  way  between  Qiiel>ec 
and  Montreal.  Brigadier  General  Frazer^  with  a 
Ittrge  body  of  the  British  and  Brunswick  troops,  was 
stationed  at  this  post — ^Brigadier  General  ^esbit  re- 
mained with  another  considwable  body  on  board  the 
tra^nsports,  a  few  miles  below — several  of  the  ships 
w4th  troops  had  made  their  way  a  little  above — and 
the  remainder  of  the  army  with  the  Generals  Cacle- 
ton^Burgoyne,  Philips  and  Reidesel,  occupied  vari- 
ous posts  on  the  river  between  Three  Rivers  and  Que- 
bec.— Under  these  circumstances  General  Sullivan 
conceived  it  possible  to  surprise  the  Army  at  Three 
Rivers  and  destroy  the  shipping  that  lay  near  it.  For 
this  purpose  he  detached  General  Thompson^  with 
less  than  two  thousand  men,  who  embarked  in  batteanx 
and  traversing  the  Lake  St.  Peter  dropi)od  down  the 
river  in  the  night,  with  the  expectation  of  leaching 
Three  Rivers  before  day  light.  They  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  pass  the  ships  without  discovery,  biit  were 
too  late  to  effect  their  object,  even  had  success  been 
practicabte  under  every  favootable  circumstance.  In 
nlBirdhing  to  attack  the  village  in  the  rear  they  were 
octtipelled  to  cross  a  deep  marsh,  the .  difficulties  of 
Wliicih  were  hardly  surmounted,  when  a  tremendous 
in  wtt  opened  vpovi  them,  which  tharewihe  whole  de- 
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tackment  into  confaaion^  and  without  attending  to  or- 
ders or  remoinstrances  ea/ch  mw  took  the  be&t  meaqs 
of  effecting  his  own  safety.  About  two  hundred  of  theoi. 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy. — ^If  General  l^uUivaq 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the -Britiah 
forces  in  and  about  Three  Rivers/  it  i»not  probable 
that  he  would  have  formed  a  design  which  involved 
such  imminent  hazard — ^but  that  he  did  not  know  i^ 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  justification  of  his  daring 
project ;  and  nothing  but  the  consummate  skill  and 
prudence  with  which  he  managed  the  subsequent  re- 
treat from  the  formidable  forces  under  Carleton  aAd 
Burgoyne,  could  have  saved  him  from  censure. 

Arnold  no  longer  able  to  hold  Montreal  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  it  in  some  haste^  and  was  so  closelj 
pursued  by  Burgoyne^  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to 
put  his  troops  in  marching  order  at  Longueil  before 
that  General  entered  it.  The  pursuit  was  equally 
close  to  Sorel,  Chamblee^  St.  Johnsy  and  the  Isle  aux 
Noix^  at  which  last  place  all  the  boats  which  were 
not  required  to  transport  the  army^  were  burned^  and 
General  Sullivan  was  enabled  to  reach  Crown  Point 
in  safety — having  conducted  the  retreat^  under  the 
most  embarrassing  difficulties,  in  a  manner  to  deserve 
the  thanks  of  Congress  and  the  whole  army. 

Shortly  before  the  retreat  of  Arnold  from  MOntrea!, 
an  affair  occurred  in  a  pwt  of  ^e  forces  under  tos 
command,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  An  Qf- 
ficcr  had  been  stationed,  with  a  party  of  four  hundred 
men,  at  a  place  called  the  Cedars  about  forty  ml^ 
above  Montreal,  and  just  at  the  hei^d  of  one  of  the 
Rapids.  9eing  frightened  i^t  the  i^ppearmoe  of  9- 
force  descending  the  river  tq  i^ttack  him,  he  fled  With 
great  precipitation,  leaving  t)ie  C9SMMn4  to  the  offiflfir 
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next  in  rank — ^ivho  being  of  a  temperament  bntlitfle 
more  martial  than  that  of  his  Chiefs  surrendered  the 
post  without  opposition.  Upon  hearing  of  their  hos- 
tile approach^  Arnold  detached  Major  Sherburne, 
with  one  hundred  men  to  the  relief  of  the  Post^  who 
crossed  the  Lake  and  was  marching  to  the  Cedars, 
when  his  little  band  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  five 
hundred  Indians.  The  Major  made  a  most  gallant 
defence  of  near  two  hours^  nor  did  he  cease  to  fight 
until  completely  surrounded  and  disarmed.  Twenty 
eight  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded^  among 
the  latter  of  whom  was  himself.  The  Indians  after- 
wards put  to  death  twenty  others,  with  all  the  aggra- 
yati()n  of  savage  barbarity ;  and,  stripping  the  small 
remnant  of  them  naked  drove  them  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Captain  Foster  at  the  Cedars.  Arnold  flew  to 
the  rescue  of  these  unfortunate  captives  the  moment 
he  had  learned  their  fate ;  but  upon  his  approach  he 
received  a  communication  from  Captain  Foster,  ac- 
quainting him  that  if  he  would  not  consent  to  a  cartel^ 
which  he  had  already  forced  Major  Sherburne  and 
others  to  sign,  the  prisoners  should  all  be  instantly 
put  to  death.  Humanity  as  well  as  regard  for  the 
captive  officers,  compelled  Arnold  to  accede  to  the 
proposal,  and  thus  was  his  vengeance  disarmed. 

Thus  was  an  end  put  to  the  war  in  Canada ;  a  war 
which  had  been,  in  its  commencement,  attended  with 
the  most  brilliant  successes  to  the  American  arms, 
and  which  in  its  whole  progress  had  displayed  the 
military  character  of  the  Colonial  Officers  in  the  most 
honourable  point  of  view.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  brilliant  career  of  Montgomery  from  the  Isle  aux 
Noix  to  Q^uebec — the  long,  difficult  and  laborious 
march  of  Arnold,  through  hardships  and  dangers,  that 
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would  have  appalled  the  stonteat  follower  of  Xeno^ 
phon — Mb  anbaeqnent  fliege  and  blodiade  of  one  of 
the  strongest  military  posts  in  the  world,  in  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  conntry,  in  the  midst  of  a  northern 
winter^  wbere  nothing  was  seen  bat  ice  and  snow^ 
with  raw  recruits  half-clad,  half-fed  and  scarcely  half 
covered  ftma  the  stoms  of  wind  and  snow — the  ex- 
pedition to  Canada  may  be  fairly  placed  on  a  paral- 
lel with  any  of  the  boasted  achievements  of  aiudent 
Greece  or  Rome.  Nor  was  the  conclusion  of  it  leas' 
honourable,  thongh  less  brilliant — the  retreat  of  Ge- 
neral Sullivan  will  hold  a  rank  among  the  most  gib-' 
rions  efforts  of  military  genius,  so  long  as  the  world 
shall  delight  in  war. 

We  must  now  attend  to  the  operations  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  Colonies.  We  have  before  hinted^ 
that  General  Clinton  had  been  detached  with  a  body 
of  troops  by  General  Howe  some  time  previous  to  the 
evacuation  of  Boston ;  and  that  General  Lee  had  bem 
sent  by  Washington  to  watch  bis  movements!  It  waa 
generally  supposed  that  his  object  was  to  gain  pos^- 
sion  of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  event  which  would 
prove  seriously  detrimental  to  flie  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed Colonies.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York' 
at  this  time  contained  a  majoiify  of  the  King's  hiends; 
and  it  was  therefore  important  tbat  the  measure  of 
raising  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Ci^  should  not 
be  trusted  to  them.  General  Lee  aware  of  this,  and 
knowing  that  no  tnx^s  could  be  spared  from  the  main 
aimy,  ui^ed  Greneral  Waahington  to  give  him  autho- 
rify  to  raise  a  body  of  Yolooteers  in  Connecticut.— 
This  was  done  through  the  instrumentality  of  Gover- 
nour  Trumbull;  and  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight 
General  Lee  fonnd  himself  at  flie  head  of  ttoetve  hm- 
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And  men.  His  approach  towards  the  City  of  Nqv 
YcHrk  threw  the  SJn^s  paxty  into  great  constematioiu 
The  Committee  of  Safety  sent  to  request  that  he 
woold  not  suffer  his  troops  to  enter^  the  enemy  hav- 
ing threatened  to  bum  the  City — but  Lee  replied  <^  If 
the  men  of  war  set  one  house  on  fire  in  consequence  of 
my  comings  I  will  chain  a  hundred  of  their  friends 
together  by  the  necky  and  make  the  house  their  fimeral 
9  pile^^ — and  with  this  determination  he  entered  the  Ci- 
ijf  not  more  than  two  hours  after  Clinton  arrived  at 
the  Hook. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  original  desti- 
nation of  Clinton,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  any 
inclination  to  molest  General  Lee ;  for  after  a  few  days 
•tay>  be  set  sail  from  the  Hook  and  stood  to  the  South. 
Lee  remained  but  a  short  time  after  him ;  having  first 
taken  care  to  place  every  thing  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence  and  imposed  a  sort  of  test  oaih^  on  the  Tories, 
as  the  King's  friends  were  called,  he  followed  the  steps 
of  General  Clinton.  In  order  to  explain  the  further 
movements  of  these  two  (^cers^  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  recur  to  the  situation  in  which  we  left  the  Co- 
lony of  North  Carolina,  at  the  close  of  the  last  year* 
We  have  seen  that  the  Govemour  had  followed  the 
example  of  Lord  Dunmore,  and  taken  refuge  on  board 
a  shipM>f  war  in  Cape  Fear  river^  in  which  sitoation 
he  continued  to  exercise  all  the  authorities  of  his  of- 
fice over  those  w  ho  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  King, 
under  the  hope  of  still  being  able  to  reduce  the  Co- 
lony to  obedience.  He  was  encouraged  to  persevere 
by  the  expectation  of  succours  from  L*elaad  under 
Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  from  his 
knowledge  that  General  Clinton  was  on  his  way  from 
Boston  to  his  assistance.   He  had  been  able  to  collect 
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a  considerable  force  composed  of  Bcotcli  EmigrantSy 
and  vagabonds  who  acknowledged  no  obedience  to  God 
or  man^  the  command  of  which  he  had  given  to  a  Scoth- 
man  by  the  name  of  McDonald.  This  General  M^Jki' 
nald,  and  his  next  oflBcer  M'Leod^  both  of  whom  had^ 
only  a  short  time  before^  most  solemnly  sworn  that 
their  only  object  in  North  Carolina  was  to  see  their 
friends  and  relations^  assembled  their  forces  at  a  place 
called  Cross  Creek.   The  Provincial  General  Moore^ 
having  heard  of  it^  assembled  as  large  a  force  as  he 
could  collect^  which  however,  was  very  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  took  possession  of 
Rockfish  Bridge  within  a  few  miles  of  them.     There 
McDonald  entered  into  a  negociation  with  him,  in 
hopes  of  bringing  him  over  to  the  King's  party,  but 
Moore  treated  the  attempt  with  the  indignation  of  a 
freeman.   What  prevented  McDonald  from  attacking 
the  ProWncial  Troops  at  this  period,  when  he  was  so 
much  superiour,  we  know  not.   He  delayed  from  day 
today  until  from  the  movement  of  the  troops  in  various 
parts  of  the  Province,  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  his  own 
safety,  and  suddenly  quitted  his  ground,  without  hav- 
ing attempted  anything.     Moore  gave  notice  of  this 
event  to  Colonel  Caswell,  who  took  post  at  a  place 
called  Moore^s  Creek  Bridge  with  about  one  thous- 
and men,  to  intercept  him.    McDonald's  party  under 
M^Leod^  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  hun- 
dred men,  attacked  Caswell  in  his  entrenchment,  and 
after  a  short  engagement,  in  which  they  were  shame- 
fully beaten,  they  literally  took  to  their  heels,  leaving 
behind  ihem  fifteen  hundred  riflesj  850  guns  and  shot 
bags,  with  a  number  of  swords,  and  thirteen  wagons. 
They  lost  about  setsnty  men  in  killed  and  wounded 
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and  among  them  M^Leod  himself.     The  Americang 
had  only  two  wounded^  one  of  whom  afterwards  died. 

This  victory^  it  may  be  supposed^  occasioned  great 
joy  to  the  Provincials.  It  was  the  more  gratifying^ 
too^  as  the  Governour^  with  General  Clinton^  and  se- 
veral other  royal  officers  were  waiting  at  Cape  Fear, 
in  full  confidence  that  McDonald  would  soon  return 
to  them  with  the  subdued  Provincials.  This  intelli- 
gence to  Governour  Martin  was  the  death  blow  to  all 
his  hopes  of  recovering  the  revolted  Province.  He 
had  now  only  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  friend  Lord 
William  Campbell,  under  the  guidance  of  Clinton. 

General  Clinton  finding  that  nothing  could  be  done 
either  in  Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  in  both  of  which 
Colonies,  Lee  had  appeared  like  a  spirit  of  the  air  to 
watch  his  motions,  determined  upon  making  an  attack 
upon  the  City  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  And 
here  also  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  General  Clin- 
ton, Lee  had  arrived  before  him.  As  the  movements 
of  General  Clinton  were  fortunately  not  very  secret, 
the  Americans  had  had  time  to  prepare  for  his  recep- 
tion at  Charleston,  by  the  erection  of  works  on  Sul- 
livan^s  Island.  A  Fort  had  been  constructed  here 
mounting  thirty  guns,  3S's  and  18's.  The  militia  of 
tlie  Colony  had  readily  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
Provincial  President  to  repair  to  Charleston,  and  these 
were  joined  by  several  regiments  of  Regulars  from  the 
main  army,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  five  or  six  thou- 
sand  men.  General  Clinton  arrived  with  the  fleet  on 
the  first  of  June,  and  landed  a  number  of  his  troops  on 
Long  Island  J  separated  from  Sullivan^  s  Island  to  the 
East  by  a  small  creek.  Two  of  the  ships,  in  a  few 
days  afterwards,  passed  Charleston  bar,  having  been 
flist  obliged  to  take  out  their  guns.  This  was  follow- 
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ed  by  a  Proclamation  from  the  General,  in  which  he 
repeated  the  gracious  promise  of  pardon  to  all  the  re- 
bels who  should  return  to  their  allegiance  to  his  Ma- 
jesty— but  the  General  could  find  none  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  they  had  committed  a  crime  for  which  pardon, 
was  necessary,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  month  he  was 
ready  to  execute  the  sentence  of  vengeance  denounc- 
ed against  the  traitors. 

One  of  the  Colonial  regiments  under  Colonel  Gad$- 
den  was  stationed  at  Fort  Johnson,  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  James  Island^  and  two  other  regiments 
of  the  Colony  under  Colonels  Moultrie  and  Thomp- 
soTiy  occupied  the  opposite  extremities  of  SuUivan^s 
Island.  The  other  troops  were  posted  at  various 
points  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  Two  00 
gun  ships,  four  frigates,  several  sloops  of  war,  and 
bomb  vessels,  were  brought  to  the  attack,  which  was 
commenced  about  eleven  o'clock  from  one  of  the  bomb 
vessels.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  guns  of  all  the 
ships — the  attack  was  against  the  fort  under  Colonel 
Moultrie  at  the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island.  Four 
of  the  vessels  dropped  anchor  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Fort  and  opened  their  several  broadsides — 
Three  others  were  ordered  to  take  their  station  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  Island  and  the  city^  intending 
thereby  to  enfilade  the  works  as  well  as  to  cut  off  the 
communication  with  the  continent — But  in  attempting 
to  execute  this  order,  they  became  entangled  with  each 
other  on  the  shoals,  and  one  of  the  frigates,  the  Jlcte- 
oUy  stuck  fast. 

The  roar  of  artillery  upon  this  little  Fort  was  in- 
cessant, and  enough  to  appal  even  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  all  their  lives  to  the  dreadful  work  of  a 
cannonade.  But  Moultrie  with  his  brave  Carolinians^ 
VOL.  I.  43 
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seemed  to  regard  it  only  as  a  symphony  \o  the  grand 
march  of  independence.   They  returned  the  fire  with 
an  aim  as  true  and  deliberate  as  though  each  British 
ship  had  been  placed  as  a  target  for  prize  shooting, 
and  continued  it  for  several  hours  until  their  ammuni- 
Hon  was  expended.     The  cessation  which  this  neces- 
sarily occasioned,  produced  a  momentary  joy  in  the 
assailants,  wfaio  in  imagination  already  gi'asped  the 
victory  which  had  been  so  hotly  disputed — ^but  the  re- 
newal of  the  blaze  from  the  batteries  soon  convinced 
them  that  the  struggle  was  not  yet  ended.     Another 
gleam  of  hope  brightened  upon  the  British  seamen, 
when  after  a  dreadful  volley  ih^fiag  of  Moultrie  was 
no  longer  seen  to  wave  defiance.     They  looked  ea- 
gerly and  anxiously  towards  the  spot  where  Clinton, 
Comwallis,  and  Yaughan,  had  landed  with,  the  troops, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  them  mount  the  para- 
pets in  triumph.  But  no  British  troops  appeared,  and 
a  few  moments  afterwards,  the  striped  flag  of  the  Co- 
lonies, once  more  proudly  unfolded  to  the  breeze — the 
staff  had  been  carried  away  by  a  shot,  and  the  flag  had 
fallen  on  the  outside  of  the  works ;  a  brave  Sergeant 
of  the  Carolina  troops,  by  the  name  of  Jasper^  jump- 
ed over  the  wall,  seized  the  flag,  and  fastening  it  to  a 
sponge  staff,  mounted  the  merlon,  amidst  the  thunder 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  fixed  it  in  a  conspicuous, 
place. 

The  ships  of  the  enemy  kept  up  their  fire,  with  un- 
subdued courage,  until  half  past  nine  o'clock,  when 
the  darkness  of  the  night  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage  on 
both  sides  ;  and  the  sliips  with  the  exception  of  the 
Acteoriy  soon  after  slipped  their  cables,  and  dropped 
down  about  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  The 
terrible  slaughter  on  board  the  ships  bore  melancholy 
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testimcmy  to  the  bravery  of  the  Britbh  seaineii.  At 
one  time  Captain  Morris^  of  the  Bristalp  was  ahnoft 
the  only  man-  left  upon  the  quarter  deck }  he  had  re« 
ceived  several  wounds^  but  gallantly  refused  ito  quit 
the  deck,  until  no  longer  able  to  standi  or  give  an  order. 
This  ship  had  ill  killed  and  wounded-— The  Expe- 
riment lost  99  killed  and  wounded^  and  among  the 
latter  her  commander^  Captain  Scott.  The  Jcteom 
had  a  lieutenant  killed  and  sue  men  wounded^.and  the 
Solibay  eight  wounded-^The  whole  killed  and  wound- 
ed SKB0.  Sir  Peter  Parker^  and  Lord  William  Camp- 
bell who  served  as  a  volunteer^  were  both  wounded. 
The  Americans  lost  only  ten  killed  and  twentg  tipg 
wounded. 

It  is  impossible  to  ^ve  too  much  praise  to  CoUmd 
Movltrie  and  his  brave  Carolinians^  who  for  more  thaa 
ten  hours  sustained  the  continued  fire  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  guns  and  bombs ;  from  which  in  the  course 
of  that  time  were  thrown  more  than  ten  thousand  shfA 
and:  shells^  seven  thousand  of  which  were  picked  wp 
on  the  next  Afiy.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked^  that 
the  walls  of  the  Fort  were  built  of  Palmetto  wiNid^ 
which  is  of  so  soft  a  texture  that  the  balls  sunk  in  it 
as  in  the  earth  without  doing  any  injury. — On  the  next 
day  a  few  shot  were  fired  from  the  garrison  at  the  ede- 
teonj  which  remained  aground^  and  the  crew  retunie4 
them,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  get  her  off,  theysoQA 
set  fire  to  and  abandoned  her^  leaving  the  colours  fig^ 
ingy  the  guns  loaded^  and  all  their  ammunition  and 
stores.  In  this  perilous  situation  she  was  boardedi  by 
a  small  party  of  Americans,  who  fired  three  of  tike 
guns  at  their  late  owners^  while  the  fiames  were  burst- 
ing  arouud  them,  filled  their  boats  with  the  stores^  se- 
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cured  the  flag^  and  had  just  time  to  save  themselves^ 
when  she  was  blown  into  the  air. 

The  inaction  of  the  land  forces  under  Clinton  and 
Gornwallis;  was  a  subject  of  much  surprise  and  spe- 
culation. They  remained  at  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island^  separated  from  Sullivan's  Island,  as  has  been 
observed,  only  by  a  narrow  creek,  easily  fordable  in 
several  places.  Opposite  to  them  on  the  east  end  of 
Sullivan's  island  was  Colonel  Thompson  with  about 
seven  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery ;  and 
General  Lee  was  so  advantageously  posted  with  the 
remainder  of  the  forces  on  the  main  land,  that  he  could 
easily  have  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  island  if  at- 
tacked. Whether  these  considerations  were  sufficient 
to  excuse  the  inactivity  of  General  Clinton  is  matter  of 
much  doubt.  His  force  was  at  least  equal  to  Le^'s, 
and  their  superiour  discipline  and  experience  should 
have  rendered  them  superiour ;  but  Lee  had  pursued 
him  like  an  evil  genius^  and  the  very  sight  of  him  ap- 
peared to  disconcert  his  wisest  plans.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton was  certainly  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  brave- 
ry, and  of  masterly  skill  in  tactics,  as  was  afterwards 
often  manifested  to  the  Americans  :  but  there  was  some- 
thing unaccountable  in  his  want  of  success  whenever 
Lee  was  opposed  to  him.  After  the  failure  of  this 
expedition  he  set  sail  with  Sir  Peter  Parker  for  New- 
York. 

The  Fort  which  had  been  so  gallantly  defended  by 
Moultrie^  afterwards  received  his  name  ;  and  the  Pal- 
metto  wood  of  which  it  was  constructed  gave  name  to 
a  society  of  Patriots  which  exists  to  the  present  day 
and  continues  proudly  to  uphold  and  defend  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom. 
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It  will  now  be  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  lit- 
tle fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Ezekiel  Hopkins.  It  coDsisted  of  two 
ships,  two  brigs  and  a  sloop,  all  well  manned  and  arm- 
ed, and  having  on  board  about  two  hundred  marines. 
We  have  already  mentioned  tliat  the  operations  of  this 
fleet  had  been  of  considerable  service  to  the  Provin- 
cial cause,  having  at  various  times  with  great  courage 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  military  stores.  Early  in  March  they  landed 
at  New  Providence  and  stripped  the  island  of  all  its 
stores  except  the  powder  which  the  Govemour  faad 
taken  the  precaution  to  remove ;  and  on  their  return 
home  were  somewhat  disgraced  by  an  nnsuccessfiil 
action  with  the  British  ship  Glasgow  of  SO  guns,  which 
they  suffered  to  escape  after  an  engagement  of  two 
hours,  with  the  whole  fleet. 

As  t!ie  army  under  General  Washington  at  Boston 
remained  unmolested  after  the  evacuation  of  that  town 
by  the  British,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of 
them  where  they  were  most  wanted;  and  as  no  mili- 
tary aflair  of  importance  immediately  demands  our  at- 
tention, we  shall  endeavour  to  give  such  aview  of  po- 
litical matters  as  will  lead  us  to  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. 

Such  was  the  deep  rooted  attachment  of  the  Colo- 
nists generally  to  Great  Britain,  under  whose  coneti- 
tutional  government  they  fancied  there  was  greater 
security,  and  happiness,  than  under  any  other  form  of 
government  whatever,  that  until  the  last  critical  mo- 
ment, very  few  even  of  those  who  bore  the  largest 
share  in  the  measures  before  related,  either  desired  or 
thought  of  a  separation.  And  it  must  remain  forever 
a  subject  of  inexplicable  wonder^  by  what  magick  in- 
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flaence^  the  few  daring  spirits  in  Congress  \?ho  from 
the  first  cherished  a  hope  of  independence^  were  ena- 
bled  to  attain  the.  adoption  of  those  measures  which 
so  gradually  but  so  successfully  led  them  to  the  sum- 
mit of  their  wishes. 

.  We  have  heretofore  mentioned  several  addresses 
forwarded  by  Congress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 
The  people  of  that  Province  had  on  many  occasions 
evinced  a  friendly  dispdsition^  and  steps  were  now  ta- 
ken^ by  the  formal  appointment  of  Commissioners^  to 
negotiate  an  union.  Doctor  Franklin^  Samuel  Chase^ 
and  Charles  Carroll^  were  clothed  with  authority  from 
Congress  for  this  purpose;  but  though  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  Province  had  experienced  nothing 
but  oppression  and  cruelty  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Guy 
Carleton^  and  the  rites  of  the  church  were  denied  to 
all  who  had  the  courage  to  avow  their  dislike  of  the 
Quebec  Billy  yet  they  were  either  too  tame  in  dispo- 
sition or  too  much  in  fear  of  the  power  of  Sir  Guy,  to 
listen  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Congress.  Mr. 
CaiToW,afterwards  Arch-Bishop  of  Baltimore,  a  gen- 
tleman every  way  qualified  for  the  task  of  persuasion^ 
was  sent  from  Maryland  to  offer  the  services  of  the 
Church  to  those  to  whom  they  had  been  refused,  and 
to  Join  his  influence  with  (lie  Commissioners,  but  to  no 
pur[>ose — the  Canadians  preferred  to  groan  longer  un- 
der the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

The  Congress  had  waited  with  considerable  pa- 
tience, and  some  anxiety,  the  result  of  the  late  Session 
of  Parliament ;  they  had  foi-ebore  to  doany  thing  which 
might  not  be  justified  upon  the  fair  principles  of  self 
defence,  until  it  appeared  that  the  Ministry  were  re- 
solved, that  nothing  short  of  the  most  abject  submis- 
sion should  be  the  price  of  accommodation.    £arly 
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in  May  therefore  the  Congress  adopted  a  measure  in- 
tended to  sound  the  sentiments  of  the  Colonies^  on  the 
subject  of  independence.  They  stated  the  rejection 
of  their  petitions^  the  Prohibitory  Act,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  mercenaries  to  reduce  them  to  obedi- 
ence, and  concluded  by  declaring  it  expedient  that  all 
the  Colonies  should  proceed  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  form  of  government  as  their  representatives 
might  think  most  conducive  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  This  Preamble  and  Resolution^ 
was  immediately  forwarded  to  all  the  Colonies;  and 
in  a  few  days  afterwards  Michard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, gave  notice  to  the  Congress  that  he  should  on 
an  appointed  day  move  hv  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. This  was  accordingly  done,  but  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  was  postponed  until  the  1st  of  Ju- 
ly, so  timid,  so  wavering,  so  unwilling  to  break  the 
maternal  connexion  were  most  of  the  members. 

The  interval  was  employed  in  unceasing  exertions 
by  the  friends  of  independence  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  such 
a  measure.  The  Press  teemed  with  Essays  and  Pam- 
phlets, in  which  all  the  arts  of  eloquence  were  used 
to  ridicule  the  prejudices  which  supported  an  attach- 
ment to  the  King  and  the  Government  of  England. 
Among  the  numerous  writers  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, the  most  luminous,  the  most  eloquent,  and  the 
most  forcilde,  was  Thomas  Paine.  His  Pamphlet  en- 
titled "  Common  Sense'^  was  not  only  read,  but  un- 
derstood, by  everybody.  It  contained  plain  and  sim- 
ple truths,  told  in  a  style  and  language,  that  came 
home  to  the  heart  of  every  man ;  and  those  who  re- 
gard the  independence  of  the  United  States  as  a  bless- 
ing? witt  never  cease  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of 
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Thomas  Paine.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  subse- 
quent career — in  whatever  light  his  moral  or  religious 
principles  may  be  regarded — it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  to  him,  more  than  to  any  single  individual^ 
was  owing  the  rapid  diffusion  of  those  sentiments  and 
feelings  which  produced  the  act  of  separation  from 
Great  Britain. 

New-Hampshire,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  for  a  long  time  held  out 
against  the  motion  for  independence.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia the  proposed  measure  was  so  warmly  opposed  by 
Mr.  Dickenson^  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  and 
ablest  advocates  of  resistance,  that  the  convention  of 
Deputies  left  him  out  in  their  election  of  Delegates  to 
Congress,  and  appointed  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  in  his 
place.  In  Maryland  the  Convention  instructed  their 
Delegates  to  vote  against  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, which  on  the  first  question  they  did,  contrary  to 
their  own  sentiments  ;  and  withdrawing  immediately 
from  the  Congress,  they  returned  to  their  own  Colo- 
ny. Here  Samuel  Chase  laboured  industriously  and 
effectually  to  procure  county  meetings,  at  which  the 
people  were  induced  to  instruct  their  deputies  to  re- 
verse their  former  vote  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  June  the 
Convention  gave  an  unanimous  vote  for  independence, 
with  which  the  Delegates  lost  no  time  in  returning  to 
Congress. 

On  the  day  agreed  upon  for  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Lee's  motion,  the  1st  of  July,  ('ongress  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee  of  the  whole ;  the  debates  on  the 
question  were  continued  with  great  warmth  for  three 
days.  It  had  been  determined  to  take  the  vote  by 
Colonies  ;  and  as  a  master  stroke  of  policy « the  author 
of  which  is  not  known  to  history,  it  had  been  propos- 
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eil  and  agreed  that  the  decision  on  tlie  question,  -what- 
ever  migbt  liethe  re^al  state  of  the  votes,  should  appear 
to)  the  world  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Congress. 
On  the  first  question  sice  Colonies  were  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  six  in  the  negative — Pennsylvania  bei^ 
without  a  vote  by  the  division  of  her  delegates.  What 
an  awful  moment  was  this  for  the  sanguine  friends  of 
freedom !  In  tliis  state  of  the  business,  it  is  said,  on 
the  authority  of  evidence  afterwards  adduced  be- 
fore the  British  Parliament,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Adams 
once  more  successfully  exerted  his  iuflueoce ;  and  tbat 
one  of  the  delegatesof  Pennsylvania  was  broughtover 
to  the  side  of  independence.  It  is  more  probable,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Adains  extended  no  - 
further  than  to  procurCjOne  of  the  dissenting  members 
to  withdraw  from  the  Hou.se  ;  and  that  the  vote  of 
Pennsylvania  %\'as  thus  obtained.  This  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  circumstance  tliat  only  nine  out  of  the 
ten  delegates  from  that  Colony  subscrilied  the  decla- 
ration. It  is  to  be  regretted,  only  as  a  matter  of  lau- 
dable curiosity,  that  the  Journals  of  Congress  are  pro- 
foundly silent,  as  to  the  minute  proceedings  on  this 
memorable  question,  and  as  to  the  names  of  those  who 
espoused  or  opposed  it.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  pnrity  of  motive  which  actuated  any  member.  It 
is:  sufficient  that  at  length  the  important  decision  was 
niado,  and  whether  made  by  a  majority  of  one  or  of 
twenty  voices,  is  a  question  of  no  historical  importance. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Ilenjflmin  Frank- 
lin, Hoger  Sherman,  and  R.  R.  Livingston,  had  been 
appointed  on  the  11th  of  June,  to  prepare  a  declara- 
tion of  Independence.  It  was  agi-eed  by  this  Com- 
mittee, that  each  individaal  of  it  should  draw  up  sucli 
a  declaration  ns  his  judgment,  talents,  or  feelings 
VOL.  I.  44 
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should  dictate^  that  so  upon  comparing  tlie  whole^  that 
one  should  be  chosen  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee^ 
which  should  be  most  conformable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  whole.  Mr.  Jefferson^s  paper  was  the  first  one 
read — and  as  the  highest  compliment  wliich  could  be 
paid  to  the  talents  which  it  displays^  every  member  of 
the  Committee  spontaneously  resolved  to  suppress  his 
own  production^  modestly  observing  that  it  was  un- 
worthy to  bear  a  competition  with  what  they  had  just 
heard. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July  1/76,  that  declaration 
was  adopted  by  Congress,  and  given  to  the  world  as 
follows : 

A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  as- 
sume among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires,  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  such  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  ;  and  whenever  any  form  of  go- 
vernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  insti- 
tute a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles^  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form, 
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as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  eafe- 
ty  and  happiness.  Prudence  indeed,  would  dictate 
that  governmeats  long  established,  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and  accord- 
ingly, all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are 
more  inclined  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than- 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which 
they  are  accustomed :  but  when  a  long  traiu  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despot- 
ism, it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  fu- 
ture security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance 
of  these  Colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which 
constrains  them  (o  alter  their  former  systems  of  go- 
vernment. The  history  of  the  pi-csent  King  of  (frcat 
Britain,  is  a  liistory  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions :  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of 
an  alisolilte  tyranny  over  these  states  :  to  prove  this, 
let  facts  he  exhibited  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws,  the  most  whole- 
some and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Oovernours  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspend- 
ed in  their  operatious  till  his  assent  should  be  obtain- 
ed ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglect- 
ed to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  peo- 
ple would  relinquish  the  rights  of  representation  in 
the  legislature  ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  for- 
midable to  tyrants  only. . 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places 
unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  deposito- 
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ries  of  Uieir  public  records^  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fati* 
guing  tbcm  into  complianee  with  his  measures. 

He  lias  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly, 
for  opposing^  with  manly  firmness,  his  invasion  on  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolu- 
tion, to  cause  others  to  be  erected,  whereby  the  legis- 
lative powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  return- 
ed to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise, — ^the  state 
remaining  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
gers of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  with- 
in. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of 
these  states  ;  for  that  purpose,  obstructing  the  laws  for 
naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others 
to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the 
conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary 
powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependant  on  his  will  alone, 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  pay- 
ment of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  officers,  to  harass  our  people  and  eat 
out  their  sul)stance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing 
armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  indepeudant 
of  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  ju- 
risdiction foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowl- 
edged by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  pretend- 
ed 9^cts  of  legislation. 
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For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among 
us.. 

For  protectiog  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  puoish- 
ment  for  any  murders  whicb  tbey  sbould  commit  ou 
the  inhabitants  of  these  states  : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade,  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefitof 
trial  by  jury : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pro- 
tended offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a 
neighbouring  Province,  establishing  therein  an  arbi- 
trary government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries  so  as 
to  render  it  nt  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for 
introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies  : 

For  taking  n.way  our  charters,  abolishing  our  must 
valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms 
of  our  governments  : 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declar- 
ing themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us, 
,  in  alL  cases  whatsoever. 

He  lias  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us 
out  of  bis  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt 
our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

Ho  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desola- 
tion and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances 
of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  ci- 
vilized nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  cap- 
five  on  tlie  high  seas,  to  beararms  against  their  couu- 
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try^  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and 
brethren^  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestick  insurrections  amongst  us^ 
and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our 
frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known 
rule  of  warfare  is,  undistinguished  destruction  of  all 
ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  peti- 
tioned for  redress,  in  the  most  humble  terms  :  our  re- 
peated petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated 
injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  Bri- 
tish brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to 
time,  of  attempts,  by  their  Legislature,  to  extend  an 
unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us  ;  we  have  reminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settle- 
ment here ;  we  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity  ;  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by 
the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usur- 
pations, which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connex- 
ion and  correspondence^  They  too  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity.  We  must 
therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of 
mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  general  Congress  assembled^ 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies,  solemn- 
ly publish  and  declare,  that  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent 
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States ;  and  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  Grown ;  and  that  all  political  connex- 
ion between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain^  is 
and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved ;  and  that^  as  free 
and  independent  states^  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war^  conclude  peace^  contract  alliances^  establish  com- 
merce^ and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  in- 
dependent states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes^  and  our  sacred 
hongur. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence  once  published 
to  the  world  with  such  solemnity,  j5ave  a  new  charac- 
ter to  the  contest,  not  only  in  the  Colonies,  but  in  Eu- 
rope. Before  this  decisive  step,  the  American  people 
were  regarded  by  many  able  and  good  men,  as  well 
as  sound  politicians,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantick,  ra- 
ther as  children  struggling  for  doubtful  privileges 
with  a  parent,  than  as  men  contending  with  men  for 
their  natural  and  indisputable  rights.  But  this  deli- 
berate appeal  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  posterity, 
and  to  the  God  of  battles,  gave  a  new  political  charac- 
ter, an  immediate  dignity  and  manhood,  to  their  cause. 
It  was  no  longer  the  unholy  struggle  of  subjects  against 
their  moi^arch ;  of  children  against  their  parent ;  of  rash 
and  turbulent  men  who  never  measure  nor  weigh  the 
consequence  of  their  deeds  :  it  was  no  longer  a  con- 
test for  mere  matters  of  opinion,  but  for  a  national  ex- 
istence, for  life  or  death.  It  became,  under  the  aw  ful 
sanction  of  that  assembly,  the  temperate  and  determin- 
ed stand  of  men  who  have  entrenched  themselves  with- 
in the  certain  and  thoroughly-understood  limits  of  their 
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rights ;  of  men  who  had  counted  the  cost  dispassion- 
ately^ and  measured  the  event  without  shrinking ;  of 
men  who  felt^  deliberated  and  acted^  as  the  representa- 
tives of  a  whole  people^  conscious  of  their  infirmities 
and  their  responsibility ;  knowing  the  might  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  weakness  of  their  friends,  but  de- 
termined to  do  their  duty  to  their  children,  and  leave 
them  their  inheritance  undisturbed  and  unimpaired. 
Or  if  that  might  not  be,  and  the  liberties  of  English- 
men were  no  longer  the  protection  of  their  wives,  or 
the  birth-right  of  their  children, — ^to  leave  them  as  wi- 
dows and  orphans  to  the  charity  of  Heaven. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was,  of  itself,  a 
victory, — a  victory  over  the  passions,  prejudices  and 
fears  of  a  multitude.  It  drew  the  line  forever,  between 
the  friends  and  the  foes  of  America.  It  left  no  neu- 
trals. He,  who  was  not  for  independenoe,  uncondition- 
al independance,  was  an  enemy.  The  effect  produc- 
ed upon  the  publick  mind  by  the  boldness  and  unani- 
mity manifested  on  this  occasion,  by  the  delegates  of 
the  several  Colonies,  operated  on  the  general  confi- 
dence of  the  people  as  much  as  a  similar  declaration 
would  have  done,  had  it  been  adopted  and  signed  by 
the  whole  population  of  the  states.  In  the  publick 
exultation  at  the  time,  the  murmurs  of  disapprobation 
were  unheard ;  and  the  opposition  to  be  expected  from 
the  discontented  and  factious,  who  were  always  a  for- 
midable minority,  and  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  coun- 
try, was  entirely  overlooked. 

The  manifesto  appeared  as  unanimous ;  it  was  hail- 
ed as  a  prognostick  ;  and  when  the  measure  was  con- 
summated there  were  few  to  distrust  such  predictions 
as  the  wisest  had  uttered,  when  only  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  such  a  coalition.  They  forgot  that 
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there  wu  no  common  head  to  give  stability  and  uni- 
fonnity  to  the  measures  of  the  confederacy  ;  the  testi- 
mony of  all  antiquity  was  disregarded  ;  not  only  the 
people^  but  politicians^  not  otherwise  deficient  in  saga- 
city^ persisted  in  believing  that  such  an  union  might  be 
permanent  with  no  other  tie  than  that  of  opinion. 

Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  the  vast  political 
foresight  of  those  who  first  planned  this  confederacy^ 
it  is  certain  that,  at  the  time,  it  was  regarded  as  a  tem- 
porary association.  To.understand  the  principles  of 
attraction  and  adhesion  which  first  brought  together 
and  then  united  such  discordant  materials,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  forget  what  happened  after  their  union, 
and  go  back  to  its  first  cause.  Much  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  lofty  patriotism  of  the  times,  which  may, 
with  more  justice,  be  attributed  to  necesity,  or  to  some 
other  cause.  Still  more  has  been  said  of  the  generous 
disinterestedness,  the  unshaken  firmness,  the  incor- 
ruptible integrity  of  the  several  parties  ;  but  the  plain 
truth  seems  to  be  this.  The  Colonies  adopted  certain 
precipitate  measures,  the  consequences  of  which  were 
not  foreseen  at  the  time,  by  which  they  were  so  entan- 
gled, that  they  could  not  be  separated.  Their  dispo- 
sition to  retract  frequently  succeeded  the  strongest  in- 
stances of  opposition,  but  always  so  far  in  the  rear  as 
to  be  ineffectual.  While  they  threw  the  gauntlet  with 
one  hand,  they  extended  the  other  for  reconciliation. 
And  when  that  reconciliation  was  about  to  take  place, 
some  other  precipitate  indication  of  hostility  was  given, 
which  prevented  it. 

The  only  bond  of  union  at  first,  was  opinion — ^lia- 
ble at  every  moment  to  change.  A  sense  of  common 
danger  was  the  tendency  to  union ;  and  a  desire  of 
self  preservation  the  only  law  of  cohesion.  And  both  of 
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these  could  be  counteracted  by  the  first  change  in  af- 
fairs. That  very  patriotism  which  had  united  the 
whole^  would  have  controled  the  party  :  until  a  to- 
tal dismemberment  and  separation  were  effected.  Pa- 
triotism is,  necessarily^  more  and  more  active  and  pow- 
erful as  it  is  more  circumscribed ;  and  this^  which  had 
embraced  within  its  comprehensive  reach,  the  popula- 
tion of  thirteen  states,  would  always  have  been  found 
with  its  moving  principle  concentrated  in  some  one  of 
them. 

This  patriotism,  acting  on  the  vitals  of  each  state, 
and  supported  by  the  omnipotent  desire  of  self  preser- 
vation, would,  when  submission  was  safety  and  secu- 
rity, have  effected  a  separation  of  interests  by  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  same  laws  which  led  to  their 
union. 

That  this  confederacy  did  exist  so  long,  notwith- 
standing this  infirmity  in  its  nature,  without  any  arti- 
cles of  association  creating  a  greater  degree  of  mutual 
dependence,  than  a  mere  sense  of  common  danger, 
must  be  attributed  to  some  cause  more  philosophical 
than  disinterestedness,  or  virtue.  To  counteract  this 
tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  centre,  there  must  have 
been  some  natural  law.  Nations  or  legislative  bodies, 
are  not  disturbed  or  influenced  by  patriotism,  or  disin- 
terestedness, in  any  case  whatever.  Individuals  may 
possess  many  exalted  virtues,  but  they  cannot  be  de- 
legated ;  and  if  they  could,  there  are  comparatively, 
so  few  of  them  in  the  population  of  any  country  that 
their  influence  would  never  be  felt  in  a  representative 
assembly. 

This  natural  law  which  enabled  all  the  Colonies  to 
resist  the  influences  applied  to  them,  and  still  to  main- 
tain the  closest  union,  when  the  causes  that  brought 
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ihem  together  had  ceased  to  operate^  was  necessity. 
Many  of  them  would  have  withdrawn  before  the  con- 
federacy was  agreed  upon  ;  even  before  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  published^  but  for  the  ear- 
lier measures  with  which  they  had  entangled  them- 
selves^ their  characters^  their  popularity  and  resources^ 
without  any  expectation  of  the  consequences. 

But^  whatever  may  now  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  natural  law^  which  brought  these  several 
parts  into  such  intimate  connexion^  and  afterwards 
supported  that  connexion,  it  will  be  granted  that,  at 
the  time,  these  effects  were  attributed  to  principles  ma- 
terially different.     The  weakness  of  the  coalition  was 
forgotten ;  its  tendency  to  separation  was  disregarded  ; 
patriotism  and  virtue,  were  considered  as  ligaments 
capable  of  counteracting  these  natural  propensities. — 
The  declaration  of  independence  was  received  as  the 
unanimous   resolve  of  the  thirteen  Colonies.     And 
even  in  England,  where  some  intimations  of  such  a 
design  had  been  rumoured  in  the  circles  of  government, 
and  where  the  strength  of  the  royalists  was  the  most 
intimately  known,  the  power  of  that  formidable  mino- 
rity was  forgotten  in  the  alarm  of  the  first  intelligence, 
and  the  cabinet  politicians  themselves,  for  a  while,  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  population  of  America  had  spo- 
ken to  their  oppressors.     The  unanimity  thus  exhibit- 
ed in  this  moment  of  unparallelled  trial,  was  justly  re- 
garded as  portentous  not  only  of  the  nature,  but  of  the 
termination  of  the  contest. 

To  the  sober  and  reflecting,  there  was  a  more  justi- 
fiable ground  for  apprehensions,  or  fears,  as  they  be- 
longed to  the  oppressors  or  the  oppressed,  in  the  cool 
and  weighty  deliberation  of  the  men  who  had  resolv- 
ed on  this  measure,  though  they  had  not  given  an  uu- 
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animous  decision^  than  there  would  have  been  in  the 
most  complete  and  unquestionahle  manifestations  of 
popular  unanimity.  For  a  measure  adopted  unani- 
mously by  a  multitude^  from  the  nature  of  their  deli- 
berations^ can  never  be  so  conclusive^  as  if  it  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  majority  of  a  few^  representing  the  ma- 
ny^  even  as  they  are  usually  represented.  But  mc^n 
were  never  so  represented^  as  in  this  Congress.  The 
members  composing  it,  were  not  only  the  chosen  ones 
of  their  country,  but  chosen  in  the  hour  of  trial,  when 
only  the  great  are  to  be  seen ;  men  slow  in  deli- 
beration, but  tried  and  known  to  be  immoveable  in 
their  resolves. 

The  Delegates  to  this  Congress  who  first  gave  a 
name  to  their  country,  were  not  the  popular  favourites 
who  are  brought  into  notice  during  the  season  of  tu- 
mult and  violence ;  nor  were  they  such  men  as  are 
chosen  in  times  of  tranquillity,  when  nothing  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  a  mistaken  choice ;  not  the  favourites 
of  a  party  or  a  family.  But  they  were  men  to 
whom  others  might  cling  in  times  of  peril ;  and  look 
up  to  in  the  revolution  of  empires ;  men  whose 
countenances  in  marble,  as  on  the  canvass,  may  be 
dwelt  upon,  by  after  ages,  as  the  history  of  their  times. 

In  periods  of  revolution,  common  men  are  disre- 
garded ;  popular  favourites  dwindle  into  obscurity  ; 
and  the  humble  stand  contemplating  the  giants  of  their 
race,  who  have  assembled  and  united  for  their  pro- 
tection. Such  were  they  who  composed  that  assembly ; 
chosen  in  the  most  threatening  hour  of  their  existence, 
and  placed  as  centinels  upon  the  outworks  of  liberty. 

There  is  something  so  grand  and  imposing  in  the 
nature  of  that  event ;  in  the  character  of  the  times  and 
the  actors,  that  we  should  regard  it,  were  it  a  matter 
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of  antiquity^  as  the  most  sublime  exhibition  that  man 
has  ever  made  to  man  :  and  nothing  short  of  an  im- 
possibility should  be  listened  to,  as  an  excuse,  from 
an  American^  for  not  being  familiar  with  its  circum- 
stances. The  Chronicles  of  that  age  should  be  stn- 
died  with  reverence  and  intensity,  by  all  whose  an- 
cestors had  an  interest  in  the  question ;  and  all  who 
experience  in  themselves  and  the  security  of  their  li- 
berties, the  mighty  effects  of  its  decision ;  and  this^ 
while  yet  they  are  not  too  far  removed  from  the  peri- 
joil  when  men  feel  related  to  their  ancestors^  and  speak 
with  a  generous  enthusiasm  of  their  deeds  ;  and  while 
yet  within  the  time  when  benefactors  are  not  quite 
forgotten. 

If  the  mind  were  properly  led  to  an  examination  of 
this  subject,  by  a  regular  chain  of  deduction,  from  the 
jBrst  causes  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Colonists,  to  the 
times  of  greater  violence,  and  more  open  and  decided 
opposition  to  the  British  Ministry  ;  and  thence  to  a 
period  when  open  war  was  proclaimed  against  their 
formidable  adversary,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
tliere  is  no  record  in  history  of  greater  interest ;  nor 
any  people,  unless  it  be  the  Greeks,  in  their  strife 
with  the  Persians,  who  have  dared  so  much,  with  so 
fearful  a  disproportion.  And  should  the  same  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  the  subject  be  resumed  for 
another  purpose,  it  will  be  found  that  at  no  time  or 
the  struggle, — from  the  first  symptoms  of  disaffection^ 
to  the  period  when  a  small  minority  of  the  oppressed 
gave  battle  to  their  oppressors  in  the  Eastern  Colo- 
nies, to  the  declaration  of  the  majority  against  tyran- 
my  J  though  clothed  in  the  verable  habiliments  of  Bri- 
tish law,  which  this  country  so  reverenced,  and  so  che- 
rishes yet,  and  to  the  final  consummation  of  their  in- 
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dependence^  was  there  a  period  so  critical^  as  when 
that  declaration  was  first  publickly  proposed  by  Rich^ 
ard  Henry  Lee.  Let  it  be  supposed^  for  a  moment^ 
that  it  had  been  rejected.  How  different  would  be 
the  present  situation  of  America !  France  would  have 
had  no  confidence  in  a  people  that  had  none  in  them- 
selves ;  and  to  this  hour  America  might  have  been  a 
part  of  the  British  £mpire.  The  Americans^  until 
that  paper  was  published  to  the  worlds  had  done  no- 
thing which  their  king  might  not  have  forgiven  with 
dignity. 

That  measure  to  which  the  latest  posterity  of  the 
authors  will  appeal  as  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
masculine  energy  in  peril;  of  decision  in  policy^ 
and  high  minded  devotion  to  the  interest  of  humanity^ 
is  now  considered  so  much  a  matter  of  course^  as  a  pro- 
ceeding so  necessarily  required  by  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs^  and  so  naturally  growing  out  of  them^  that  few 
will  be  made  to  understand  its  boldness  and  impor- 
tance, and  fewer  still  to  acknowledge  either.  But  let 
all  who  regard  it  with  such  indifference,  or  who  believe 
it  to  have  been  the  natural  result  of  such  a  vast  politi- 
cal commotion,  ask  themselves  if  they  would  have 
dared,  in  such  a  season  of  terrour  and  discouragement 
to  make  such  a  proposition,  in  an  assembly  of  rebels  ; 
or  even  to  vote  in  favor  of  it,  if  another  had  proposed 
it;  and  then,  they  may  be  enabled  to  understand  how 
momentous  was  the  crisis,  how  eventful  the  contem- 
plated declaration,  and  how  unlimited  the  consequen- 
ces to  be  apprehended. 

All  these  circumstances  should  be  contemplated, 
and  dwelt  upon  with  seriousness,  or  justice  cannot  be 
done  to  the  actors  in  those  scenes.  They  were  le- 
gislators, senators,  christians,  sober  minded  men,  not 
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to  be  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  rbetorical  allusion  to 
Greece  or  Rome ;  they  were  not  to  be  hurried  into  an 
exterminating  and  perpetual  war^  as  schoolboys  to 
an  exercise.  The  drama  in  which  they  were  the  ac- 
tors^ was  to  be  played  by  men  in  arms^  before  the 
universe.  They  were  men  who  had  learned  to  look 
on  death  unmoved^  and  debate  calmly  in  his  presence. 
It  was  not  desperation^  not  intemperate  desire  of  ven- 
geance which  impelled  and  supported  them ;  it  was 
the  immoveable  resolution  of  men  who  have  determin- 
ed on  martyrdom.  As  such^  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  received  in  Great  Britain.  We  have 
seen  that  it  had  been  determined  in  the  British  Ca- 
binet^ at  the  commencement  of  this  year^  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow,  and  by  one  vigorous  campaign  to  over- 
spread and  reduce  the  whole  Colonies  at  a  time.  To 
carry  this  plan  into  operation,  a  body  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand foreign  troops  were  to  be  employed  in  addition 
to  the  British  forces.  Notice  of  this  measure  was 
soon  communicated  to  the  Americans,  and  served  but 
to  excite  in  them  a  more  determined  spirit  of  resistance ; 
and  to  give  a  sanction  to  their  applications  for  foreign 
assistance.  It  took  away  the  character  of  a  domestick 
struggle  from  the  war,  lessened  the  confidence  of  the 
British  in  themselves,  and  taught  the  Colonies  to 
boast  that  even  Great  Britain  could  not  hope  to  re- 
duce them  without  assistance.  The  whole  of  the 
American  Colonies,  in  furtherance  of  this  new  system  of 
war,  and  as  preparatory  to  some  dreadful  punishment, 
had  been  declared,  early  in  this  year,  to  be  out  of  the 
royal  protection.  This  step,  more  than  any  other, 
operated  upon  the  passions  of  the  multitude  ;  and 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  leading  men  in  America  to- 
wards their  resources.     It  accustomed  them  to  con- 
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template  the  whole  American  people  as  outlaws^  with 
whom  no  measures  were  to  be  kept^  and  against 
whom  it  was  lawful  to  employ  the  mercenaries  of  Eu- 
rope^ not  in  battle^  but  as  blood  hounds^  in  hunting 
and  extermination.  The  Princes  of  Europe^  who 
furnished  these  troops^  were  justly  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  contractors  for  cutting  the  throats  of  mankind  on  an 
extensive  scale.  A  price  was  set  upon  the  head  of 
every  distinguished  man  in  America. — That  price  was 
the  plunder  of  his  estate  and  the  monthly  pay  of  his  des- 
troyers. But  these  were  the  measures  of  a  minorily^ 
not  of  a  nation. 

The  plan  for  the  campaign  was  vast,  and  had  the 
most  important  part  been  entrusted  to  a  more  enter- 
prising officer  than  Sir  William  Howe,  the  result,  for 
a  season,  might  have  been  more  auspicious ;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  decisive.     A  greater  territory 
might  have  been  recovered,  more  brilliant  advanta- 
ges secured,  but  they  must  have  been  temporary.— 
The  whole  force  employed  was  too  inefficient  to  ef- 
fect the  total  overthrow  of  the  Colonial  power,  and 
any  less  successes  than  a  complete  overthrow  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  confederacy,  wo  ild 
but  have  animated  them  to  a  more  resolute  opposi- 
tion, and  a  mightier  effort  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Besides,  it  was  teaching  them  to  be  soldiers  ;  every 
defeat  which  was  not  destructive  to  the  Golonistn,  waa 
in  reality  a  victory.     Like  the  Spartan,  Grreat  Bri- 
tain should  never  have  fought  a  second  battle  with  her 
foe.  That  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  is  prov- 
ed by  every  page  of  their  history.  Disaster  but  taught 
them  circumspection.  The  energies  of  the  confederacy 
were  never  so  vehemently  exerted  after  a  victory  m 

after  a  defeat. 
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Notwithstandinjg  all  the  reasoning  and  remonstiwi- 
ces  of  Washington^  the  vigour  of  Congress  always 
relaxed  after  a  successful  campaign.  The  wisest 
men  in  America  would  believe  the  termination  of  the 
war  already  at  hand,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long 
succession  of  disappointments,  duriug  every  one  of 
which  their  very  existence  as  a  nation  was  at  stake^ 
that  measures  were  taken  for  a  permanent  war ;  and 
provision  made  not  for  reconciliation,  but  for  a  war 
which  must  and  should  be  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  until  the  independence  of  the  country  was  recog- 
nized. 

The  plan,  as  matured  for  the  campaign  of  1776,  by 
the  British  Ministry,  embraced  three  extensive  ob- 
jects. The  first,  was  to  relieve  Quebec,  and  drive  out 
the  Americans  from  Canada.  The  second  was  to 
make  a  powerful  movement  upon  some  of  the  South- 
ern Colonies  ;  the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker ;  both  of 
which  have  been  already  related ;  And  the  third,  and 
most  important  of  all,  was  to  take  possession  of  New 
York  with  a  force  sufficiently  powerful  to  hold  Hud- 
son river ;  form  a  line  of  communication  with  the  royal 
army  in  Canada  ;  embarrass  or  intercept  the  inter- 
course between  the  eastern  and  middle  Colonies,  and 
overrun  the  surrounding  country.  This  expedition 
was  committed  to  Sir  William  Howe. 

The  purposes  of  this  last  mentioned  division  of  the 
plan,  with  all  their  consequences  were  foreseen  by 
Washington,  and  fully  understood,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  letter,  which  will  serve  to  explain 
the  general  situation  of  affairs  in  America  at  the  time 
of  her  becoming  a  confederate  and  independent  na- 
tion.   It  is  dated  July  4,  1776,  at  New  York,  and 
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directed  to  John  Hancock,  the  President  of  Congress. 

^^  When  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  you/'  he 
says  ^^  on  the  thirtieth  ult.  I  transmitted  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  had  received  from  a  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  honourable  court  of  Mass.  suggesting  the  impro- 
bability of  succour  coming  from  there  in  any  reasona- 
ble time,  either  for  the  defence  of  this  place,  or  to  re- 
inforce our  troops  engaged  in  the  Canada  expedition. 
I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that,  from  a  variety  of  in- 
telligence, his  apprehensions  appear  to  be  just,  and  to 
be  fully  confirmed :  nor  have  I  reason  to  expect  but 
that  the  supplies  from  the  other  two  governments, 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  will  be  extremely 
slow  and  greatly  deficient  in  numbers. 

^'  As  it  now  seems  beyond  a  question,  and  clear  to 
demonstration,  that  the  enemy  mean  to  direct  their  ope- 
rations, and  bend  their  most  vigorous  efforts  against 
this  Colony,  and  will  attempt  to  unite  their  two  ar- 
mies,— ^that  under  Gen.  Burgoyne  and  the  one  arriv- 
ed here,  I  cannot  but  think  the  expedient  proposed 
by  that  gentleman  is  exceedingly  just ;  and  the  conti- 
nental regiments  now  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  should 
be  immediately  called  from  thence,  and  be  employed 
where  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  their  aid 
will  be  indispensably  necessary.  The  expediency  of 
the  measure,  I  shall  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  and  will  only  observe,  as  my  opinion,  that 
there  is  not  the  most  distant  prospect  of  an  attempt 
being  made  where  they  now  are ;  and  if  there  should^ 
that  the  militia  that  can  be  assembled  upon  the  shor- 
test notice,  will  be  more  than  equal  to  repel  it.  They 
are  well  armed,  resolute  and  determined,  and  will  in- 
stantly oppose  any  invasion  that  may  be  made  in 
their  own  Colony.'' 
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^^I  shall  also  take  the  liberty  again  to'rcquest  Con- 
gress to  interest  themselves  in  having  the  militia  rais- 
ed and  forwarded  with  all  possible  expedition,  as  fast 
as  any  considerable  number  of  them  can  be  collected^ 
that  are  to  compose  the  flying  camp.  This  I  mention- 
ed in  my  letter  yesterday,  but  think  proper  to  jepeat 
it,  being  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity. 
The  camp  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amboy : 
and  I  shall  be  glad  that  the  Conventions  or  Commit- 
p  tees  of  Safety,  of  those  governments  from  whence  they 
come,  may  be  requested  to  give  me  previous  notice  of 
their  marching,  that  I  may  form  some  plan,  and  di- 
rect provision  for  tlieir  reception/' 

^<  The  disaffection  of  the  people  of  that  place  and 
others  not  far  distant,  is  exceedingly  great ;  and,  un- 
less it  be  checked  and  overawed  it  may  become  more 
general  and  very  alarming.  The  arrival  of  the  enemy 
will  encourage  it.  They,  or  at  least,  a  part  of  them, 
are  already  landed  on  Staten  Island,  which  is  quite 
contiguous  ;  and  about  four  thousand  were  marching 
about  it  yesterday,  as  I  have  been  advised ;  and  are 
leaving  no  arts  unessayed  to  gain  the  inhabitants  to 
their  side,  who  seem  but  too  favourably  disposed.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  in  a  little  time  they  may  attempt  to 
cross  to  the  Jersey  side,  and  induce  many  to  join  them, 
either  from  motives  of  interest  or  fear,  unless  there  is 
a  force  to  oppose  them.'' 

5^  As  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  Ministerial  ar- 
my we  shall  have  to  oppose  this  campaign,  will  be 
great  and  numerous,  and  well  know  that  the  utmost 
industry  will  be  used  as  it  already  has  been,  to  excite 
the  savages  and  every  body  of  people  to  arms  against 
us,  whom  they  can  influence,  it  certainly  behoves  us 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  counteract  their  designs.    I 
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would  therefore  sabtnit  to  Congress  whether  (eape- 
cially  as  our  schemes  for  employing  the  western  In- 
dians do  not  seem  to  lie  attended  with  any  great  pros- 
pect of  success,  from  General  Schuyler's  account,)  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  take  measures  toengage  those 
of  the  Eastward,  the  St.  John,  Nova  Scotia,  Penob- 
scot, &c.  in  our  favour.  I  have  been  told  that  several 
might  be  got;  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  or  more, 
readily  to  join  us.  If  they  can,  1  should  imagine  it 
ought  to  be  done.  It  will  prevent  our  enemies  from 
securing  their  friendship ;  and  further,  they  will  be.of 
infinite  servicein  annoying  and  harassing  them,  abould 
they  ever  attempt  to  penetrate  the  country.  Congress 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  measure:  and  if  they 
determine  to  adopt  it,  I  conceive  it  will  be  necessary 
to  authorize  and  request  the  General  Court  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  carry  it  into  exef^ution.  Their 
situation  and  advantages  will  enable  them  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  and  an  alliance  better  than  it  can  be  done  by 
any  persons  else." 

After  some  other  remarks  relating  to  the  employment 
of  French  engineers,  and  intelligence  received  from 
General  Greene,  he  continues  : 

'*  The  expectation  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Howe, 
is  certainly  the  reason  the  army  already  come  have 
not  begun  their  hostile  operations.  When  that  arrives, 
we  may  look  for  the  most  interesting  events,  and  such 
as,  in  all  probability,  will  have  considerable  weight 
in  the  present  contest.  It  behoves  us  to  be  prepared 
in  the  best  manner,  and  I  submitit  again  to  Congress, 
whether  the  accounts  given  by  their  prisoners  do  not 
show  the  propriety  of  calling  the  several  Continental 
re^nienta  from  the  Maasacbasetts  government,  rtis- 
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iDg  the  flying  camp  with  all  possible  dispatch^  and  en* 
gaging  the  Eastern  Indians." 

<^  July  5.  General  Mercer  arrived  here  on  Tues- 
day^ and  the  next  morning  was  ordered  to  Faolus 
Hook  to  make  some  arrangement  of  the  militia  as  they 
came  in^  and  the  best  disposition  he  could  to  prevent 
the  enemy  crossing  from  Staten  Island,  if  they  should 
have  any  such  view.  The  distressed  situation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  £lizabethtown  and  Newark  has  since 
induced  me,  upon  their  application,  to  give  up  all  the 
militia  from  t)ie  Jerseys,  except  those  engaged  for  six 
months.  I  am  hopeful  they  will  be  enabled  to  repel 
any  incursions  that  may  be  attempted.  Generals  Mer- 
cer and  Livingston  are  concerting  plans  for  that  pur* 
pose.  By  a  letter  from  the  latter,  last  night,  I  am  in- 
formed the  enemy  are  throwing  up  small  works  at  all 
the  passes  on  the  north  side  of  Staten  Island,  which  it 
is  probable  they  mean  to  secure." 

<^  None  of  the  Connecticut  militia  have  yet  arrived ; 
so  that  the  reinforcement  we  have  received  is  very  in- 
considerable." 

He  then  mentions  having  received  a  letter  from  Ge- 
neral Schuyler,  who,  it  appears,  had  addressed  him 
on  a  subject  of  great  delicacy.  General  Gates  had 
been  appointed  to  a  command  in  Canada,  and  after  his 
retreat  within  the  division  subject  to  General  Schuy- 
ler, still  continued  to  exercise  a  concurrent  authority. 
The  particulars  will  be  related  hereafter. 

^^  The  evils  which  must  inevitably  follow  a  disput- 
ed command,^^  says  Washington,  ^^are  too  obvious 
and  alarming  to  admit  a  moment's  delay  in  your  de- 
cision thereupon ;  and  although  I  do  not  presume  to  ad- 
vise in  a  matter,  now,  of  this  delicacy,  yet  as  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  the  northern  army  has  retreated  to 
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Grown  Point,  and  mean  to  act  apon  the  defensive  only^ 
I  cannot  help  giving  it  as  my  opinion  that  one  of  the 
two  Major  Generals  of  that  quarter  would  be  more  use- 
fully employed  here,  or  in  the  flying  camp,  than  there  : 
for  it  becomes  my  duty  to  observe  that  if  another  ex- 
perienced officer  is  taken  from  hence  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  flying  camp,  your  grand  army  will  be  entire- 
ly stripped  of  Generals  who  have  seen  service,  being 
in  a  manner  already  destitute  of  such.  My  duties  on 
this  account ;  the  appointment  of  General  Whitcomb  to 
the  Eastern  regiments, — a  conviction  in  my  own  breast 
that  no  troops  will  be  sent  to  Boston,  and  the  certainty 
of  a  number  coming  to  this  place,  occasioned  my  post- 
poning, from  time  to  time,  sending  any  general  officer 
from  hence  to  the  Eastward  heretofore;  and  now  I 
shall  wait  the  sentiments  of  Congress  relative  to  the 
five  regiments  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  before  I  do  any 

thing  in  this  matter.^' 

The  despatch  then  concludes  with  a  remark  on 

some  new  arrangements  in  the  hospital  department,  no 
further  material  at  this  time,  than  as  they  show  his 
anxiety  to  create  a  proper  dependance  in  the  subordi- 
nate officers  of  that  department  upon  some  one  person. 
This  had  not  been  done  and  it  was  an  evil  which,  du- 
ring an  after  campaign,  acquired  such  an  alarming  in- 
fluence upon  the  affairs  of  the  army,  as  to  expose  them 
to  absolute  destruction.  The  scrutiny,  experience, 
and  sagacity  of  Washington  saw  these  defects  at  an 
early  period,  but  the  men  to  whom  he  appealed  could 
only  be  taught  by  experience. 

The  plaiu,  business  character  of  such  letters  as  the 
preceding  is  an  abundant  source  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory information.  They  are  the  history  of  the  times. 
It  is  true  they  might  be  abridged ;  perhaps  amended—* 
for  they  were  written  by  a  soldier  who  would  have 
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strangely  mistaken  the  glory  of  his  profession,  if  he 
had  stooped  to  write  elegantly.  Some  repetitions 
were  necessary ;  the  business  upon  which  he  wrote 
was  of  a  nature  that  led  him  directly  to  the  point — ^in 
the  most  urgent  manner.  But,  nevertheless,  they  are 
records,  and  should  be  faithfully  preserved  in  all  their 
minuteness,  and  with  all  their  redundancies.  By  these 
documents  alone  can  justice  be  done  to  him,  or  to  the 
enemy ;  they  are  the  key  to  the  whole  system  of  mea- 
sures pursued  by  both. 

It  is  too  late  to  reconcile  and  explain  apparent  con- 
tradictions and  mistakes  in  policy  after  that  policy  has 
been  matured,  expanded,  and  innumerable  circum- 
stances,  unknown  by  the  opposite  party  at  the  time, 
have  been  successively  developed  by  history.  Great 
schemes  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  their  result.  What 
at  that  time,  under  all  circumstances,  of  flying  ru- 
mours, and  contradictory  reports,  attended  with  eve- 
ry degree  of  aggravation  and  misrepresentation  which 
is  so  natural  in  seasons  of  alarm,  was  the  measure  of 
profound  and  discriminating  sagacity,  will  frequently 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  no  longer  disturb- 
ed or  terrified,  as 
The  conduct  of  th 


a  precipitate  or  unjustifiable  step. 
British  or  American  commanders 
can  only  be  judged  of,  by  their  supposed  information 
of  the  forces  and  designs  of  each  other  at  the  time,  not 
from  recent  events  and  disclosures.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly common  with  both  commanders  to  hear  magnified 
accounts  of  the  preparations  made  by  each  other.  To 
do  justice  to  those  who  have  been  busy  in  scenes  of 
commotion,  their  feelings  and  situation  must  be  enter- 
ed into ;  after  circumstances  and  relations  must  be  for- 
gotten. To  enable  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
character  of  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  revoln- 
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tion^  and  wish  for  the  vindication  of  their  wisdom  and 
consistency^  to  make  that  vindication  themselves^  snch 
letter  as  will  be  occasionally  introduced  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  history^  will  be  the  most  effectual  means 
They  will  explain  every  thing* 

Were  the  feeling  of  the  writer  alone^  to  be  consult- 
ed in  a  work  of  this  nature^  he  wonld^  perhaps^  avoid 
all  these  minute  and  circumstantial  details^  which  tend 
to  narrow  the  broad  and  expansive  views  of  the  un- 
derstanding. In  the  revolution  of  empires^  it  may  ba 
thought  that  the  common  fluctuations  of  opinion  ought 
not  to  be  remembered — ^but  the  latter  are  the  symp- 
toms of  that  convulsion  which  produces  the  former. 

A  History  of  the  American  Revolution  should  be 
written  for  the  table^  not  for  the  shelf.  The  opinions 
and  designs  of  such  a  man  as  George  WasMngton^ 
during  a  period  like  the  Revolution  of  these  states^ 
'  however  expressed,  must  be  interesting  long  after  the 
language  of  the  historian,  who  would  reject  their  aid, 
has  been  forgotten.  If  labour  were  to  be  spared,  or 
a  popular  reputation  to  be  gained,  no  author  would 
descend  to  the  humble  drudgery  of  copying  the  lan- 
guage of  another ;  when  all  he  could  hope  for  would 
be  the  praise  of  a  faithful  machine — and  when  such  a 
procedure  is  adopted,  it  should  be  ascribed,  in  charity, 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  or  to  some  other  motive  as  worthy. 
No  other  explanation  will  be  given  for  any  future 
introduction  of  such  materials. 

Great  respect  was  always  paid  in  Congress  to  the 

suggestions  of  the  commander  in  chief.     This  letter 

produced  a  series  of  resolutions  for  raising  a  regiment 

from  the  troops  who  had  served  in  Canada ;  for  an 

immediate  supply  of  ship  carpenters  to  b  e  employed 

by  Gen.  Schuyler  in  building  vessels  for  the  defence 
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at  the  lakes  and  for  marching  certain  bodies  of  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  to  Trenton  and  Brunswick^  in 
New- Jersey^  there  to  continue  in  service  until  a  flyiDg 
camp  of  ten  thousand  men  were  collected  to  relieve 
them ;  and  to  be  taken  into  continental  pay,  with  the 
same  pay  as  the  regulars.  Further  provision  was 
also  made  for  the  defence  of  Georgia,  by  two  battalions 
of  riflemen  and  infantry ;  four  gallies^  and  two  com- 
panies of  artillery  to  garrison  the  forts  at  Savannah 
and  Sunbury ;  and  Washington  was  empowered  to 
order  three  regiments  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  for 
the  defence  of  Ticonderoga,  to  be  replaced  by  mi- 
litia. 

By  the  orderly  books  of  the  commander  in  chief  at 
this  period,  it  appears  that  he  was  in  daily  expectation 
of  an  attack.  Great  strictness  of  discipline  was  en- 
joned  and  to  be  in  constant  readiness  for  the  reception  of 
the  enemy,  was  insisted  upon  with  great  minuteness. 
The  licentiousness  of  men  but  newly  accustomed  to 
the  life  of  a  soldier  and  the  duties  of  a  camp,  waw 
frequently  animadverted  upon  with  the  attentiou  of  one 
who  was  constantly  upon  the  watch.  By  deserters 
from  the  enemy's  fleets  it  appeared  that  the  united  force 
on  Staten  Island,  was  about  ten  thousand  men,  and 
Lord  Howe  was  hourly  expected  with  a  powerful  fleet 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  troops  in  addition. 

A  great  activity,  proportioned  to  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  times  was  discoverable  in  the  movements 
of  all  the  Colonies  ;  resolutions  were  passed  in  Ma- 
ryland, to  raise  three  thousand  four  hundred  men  for 
the  flying  camp ;  the  new  levies  from  Connecticut  were 
hourly  arriving.  At  the  same  time,  an  object  of  great 
anxiety  to  Washington,  was,  in  some  measure,  effect- 
ed ;  the  powers  of  the  Commissary  General  were  ex- 
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tended ;  a  further  reinforcement  of  troops  was  to  be 
sent  to  Ticonderoga  from  Massachusetts ;  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reconcile  the  relative  duties  of  Generala 
Gates  and  Schayler;  while,  throughout  the  coontry, 
from  the  most  important  operations  of  Congress,  to  ibe ' 
resolutions  of  the  smallest  assemblies,  associations, 
and  clubs,  there  was  a  general  unauimitj,  though  not 
obtmsive  or  clamorous.  State  constitutions  were 
agreed  upon  in  several  of  the  Colonies,  and  -officers 
chosen. 

Small  circamstancestendmostconclosiTelytoshow 
tlie  state  of  publick  feeling.  On  great  occasions  the 
populace  have  their  leaders.  It  is  only  on  smaller  sub* 
jects,  when  they  act  by  themselves,  that  their  true 
dispositions  can  be  .seen.  On  the  ninth  of  July,  a  lead- 
en equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  was  tumbled  from 
its  pedestal,  beheaded  with  great  formality  in  New- 
York  ;  and  sentenced  to  he  run  into  bullets.  This  is 
one  among  many  occurrences  at  that  period,  tending 
to  show  that  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  publick  re- 
joicing (for  this  was  when  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence was  read  to  the  troops  in  New- York,)  the 
attention  of  all  ranks  was  still  rivetted  upon  the  proba- 
ble consequences  of  the  late  proceedings.  While  shout- 
ing for  independence  the  very  populace  were  prepar- 
ing for  battle. 

The  mutilation  of  this  statue,  which  followed  the 
transports  of  the  people,  was  reprehended  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  his  orders  of  the  succeeding  day, 
and  the  troops  were  forbidden  to  mingle  in  such 
scenes, 

The  delegates  from  the  several  Colonies  were  now 
continually  encouraged  and  exhorted  to  persist  in  the 
cuurse  they  had  chosen.    Resolutions  were  p 
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the  state  Assemblies  expressive  of  their  hearty  coin 
corrence  in  the  measures  of  Congress,  and  an  nniver- 
sal  enthusiasm  was  awakened  in  a  population^  who 
but  a  few  months  o^  even  weeks  before,  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  a  total  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  As  the  hour  of  trial  approached,  Washing- 
ton strove  to  impress  his  soldiers  with  a  lofty  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  cause  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked. No  means  could  be  better  calculated  to  pro- 
duce this  effSoct  than  those  which  he  adopted.  He  en- 
deavoured to  awaken  a  religious  fervour  in  their 
hearts  :  and  could  they  have  been  fully  inspired  with 
that  kind  of  confidence  in  Heaven  which  animated  Ids 
bosom^  they  would  have  been  invincible.  Congress 
had  just  allied  a  Chaplain  to  each  regiment,  and  in  hia 
orders  of  the  9th  of  July,  communicating  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  to  his  troops,  he  directs  the 
appointment  of  Chaplains  accordingly : 

^^  Persons  of  good  character  and  exemplary  lives  : 
commanding  officers  to  see  that  all  inferfour  officers 
and  soldiers  pay  them  a  suitable  respect,  and  attend 
carefully  upon  religious  exercises.  The  blessings  and 
protection  of  Heaven  are  at  all  times  necessary,  but 
especially  so  in  times  of  publick  distress  and  danger. 
The  General  hopes  and  trusts  that  every  officer  and 
man  will  endeavour  to  live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian soldier,  defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  country.'^ 

The  declaration  had  been  proclaimed  on  the  eightl;i 
at  Philadelphia,  amid  the  loudest  acclamations,  and 
on  the  ninth,  as  directed  in  these  orders,  it  was  read 
at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of  the  continental  army, 
at  New-York,  and  received  with  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm* 
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The  peculiar  character  of  the  times  and  the  natural 
anxiety  of  Washington  respecting  the  issue  cannot  be 
understood,  otherwise  thq.n  by  a  frequent  recurrence 
to  his  own  letters,  and  that  too,  under  a  fall  consider- 
ration  of  his  character.  When  Washington  saw  dan- 
ger and  difficulty,  they  must  have  had  existence.  The 
immoveable  serenity  of  his  temper,  and  the  scope  d 
his  designs  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  common 
rumours  or  apprehensions  of  the  day ;  yet  there  wu 
enough  to  shake  even  his  mind  in  the  hostile  prepara- 
tions of  the  enemy.  But  a  subject  which  will  excite 
more  and  more  admiration  of  his  character,  the  better 
it  is  understood,  is  the  wonderful  clearness  with  which 
he  foresaw  the  designs  of  that  enemy,  and  the  preci- 
sion with  which  be  foretold  his  movements.  His  let- 
ters, with  his  conjectures  and  anticipations  at  the  time, 
would  require  but  very  immaterial  alterations  to  be  a 
faithful  history  of  the  views,  force,  and  instructions  of 
Sir  William  Howe.  They  are  more  like  records  of 
the  past,  than  predictions  of  the  future. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  bearing  date 
July  iO,  1776,  dated  at  New- York,  and  directed  to 
the  President  of  Congress. 

"  I  perceive  that  Congress  have  been  employed  in 
deliberating  on  measures  of  the  most  interesting  na- 
ture. It  is  certain  that  it  is  not  with  us  to  determine, 
in  many  instances,  what  consequences  will  tlow  from 
our  councils  ;  but  yet  it  behoves  us  to  adopt  such,  as 
under  the  smiles  of  a  gracious  and  divine  Providence, 
will  be  most  Ukely  to  promote  our  happiness.  1  trust 
the  late  decisive  part  they  h&ve  taken  is  calculated  for 
that  end  and  will  secnre  us  ttiat  freedom  and  those 
privileges,  which  have  befen  and  are  refused  us,  con- 
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trary  to  the  voice  of  natare  and  the  British  constitu- 
tion'^ 

^^  Agreeably  to  the  request  of  Congress,  1  caused 
<^  The  Declaration'^  to  be  read  before  all  the  army  un- 
der my  immediate  command,  and  have  the  pleasure  to 
inform  them,  that  the  measure  seemed  to  have  their 
most  hearty  assent, — the  expressions,  and  behaviour, 
both  of  officers  and  men,  testifying  their  warmest  ap- 
probation of  it.  I  have  transmitted  a  copy  to  Gene- 
ral Ward,  of  Boston,  requesting  him  to  have  it  pro- 
claimed to  the  continental  troops  in  that  department. 

^^  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  hear  that  the  mi- 
litia from  Maryland,  the  Delaware  government,  and 
Pennsylvania  will  be  in  motion  every  day  to  form  the 
flying  camp.     It  is  of  great  importance  and  shall  be 
accomplished  with  all  possible  despatch.  The  readi- 
ness and  alacrity  with  which  the  Committee  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  other  conferees  have  acted  in  order  to 
forward  the  associated  militia  of  that  state  to  the  Jer- 
seys for  service,  till  the  men  to  compose  the  flying 
camp  arrive,  strongly  evidence  their  regard  to  the 
common  cause,  and  that  nothing  on  their  part  will  be 
wanting  to  support  it.    I  hope,  and  I  doubt  not,  that 
the  associated  militia,  impressed  with  the  expediency 
of  the  measure,  will  immediately  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, and  furnish  in  this  instance,  a  proof  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  zeal  which  has  so  eminently  marked 
their  conduct.  I  have  directed  the  commissary  to  make 
the  necessary  provision  for  their  reception,  who  w^ill 
also  supply  the  army  for  the  flying  camp  with  ration*^, 
till  a  proper  officer  be  appointed  to  command  it.'' 

He  then  proceeds,  in  detailing  a  compliance  with  cer- 
tain resolutions  of  Congress,  to  inform  them  that  he 
had  ordered  additional  troops  to  Ticonderoga ;  express- 
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es  great  anxiety  ta  have  every  inroad  from  that  quar- 
ter, strictly  guarded  against,  and  thinks  the  gallies 
and  gondolas,  with  the  aid  of  the  carpenters  in  build- 
ing and  repairing  other  vessels  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  every  exigency. 

"  I  have  requested  Gtovernour  Clark/'  he  continues^ 
^'  if  the  duck  mentioned  in  Mr.  Greene's  letter  is  pro- 
per for  tents,  to  have  it  made  up  as  early  as  possible 
and  forwarded  here.  I  have  also  desired  him  to  send 
the  flints  and  small  arms,  as  I  have  General  Ward^ 
those  of  the  latter  that  were  taken  out  of  the  Scotch 
transports^— our  deficiency  in  the  necessary  articles 
being  still  great.'' 

And  then,  after  a  series  of  observations  showing 
how  minute  and  incessant  must  have  been  his  atten- 
tion to  the  most  trivial  matters,  he  proceeds. 

^'  The  Counecticut  militia  begin  to  come  in,  but 
from  every  account  the  battalion  will  be  very  incom** 
plete,  owing,  they  say,  to  the  busy  season  of  the  year. 
The  government,  lest  any  inconvenience  might  result 
from  their  militia  not  being  here  in  time,  ordered  their 
regiments  of  light  horse  to  my  assistance,  part  of  which 
have  arrived.  But  not  having  the  means  to  support 
them  (and  if  it  could  be  done,  the  expense  would  be 
enormous,)  I  have  thanked  the  gentlemen  for  their 
zeal  and  the  attachment  they  have  manifested  upon 
this  occasion,  and  informed  them  that  I  cannot  consent 
to  their  keeping  their  horses, — at  the  same  time  wish- 
ing them  to  stay  themselves.  I  am  told  they,  or  a  part 
of  them  mean  to  do  so."  / 

"  The  intelligence  we  have  from  a  few  deserters  that 
have  come  over  to  us,  and  from  others,  is  that  General 
Howe  has  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  men,  who 
are  chiefly  landed  on  the  island,  posted  in  different 
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'  parta^  and  secoring  ihe  several  communicatious  firom 
the  Jerseys  with  small  works  and  entrenchments^  to 
prevent  our  people  from  paying  them  a  visit ;  that  ihp 
inlanders  have  all  joined  them^  seem  well  disposed  to 
favour  their  cause^  and  have  agreed  to  take  up  arms 
IE  their  behalf.  They  look  for  Admiral  Howe's  ar- 
rival with  his  fleet  and  a  large  reinforcement ;  are  in 
high  spirits^  talk  confidently  of  success^  and  talk  of 
carrying  all  before  them  when  he  comes.  I  trust 
through  divine  favour  and  our  own  exertions  they  will 
be'  disappcMnted  in  their  views ;  and  at  all  events  any 
advantages  they  may  gain  will  cost  them  very  dear.  I£ 
^ur  troops  will  behave  well  (which  I  hope  will  be  the 
caae^  having  every  thing  to  contend  for  that  freemen 
hold  dear)  they  will  have  to  wade  through  much  blood 
and  slaughter  before  they  can  carry  any  of  our  works^ 
.if  they  carry  them  at  all, — and  at  best  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  melancholy  and  mournful  victory.  May  ihe 
sacredness  of  our  cause,  inspire  our  soldiery  with  sen- 
timents of  heroism,  and  lead  them  to  the  performance 
of  the  noblest  exploits.'^ 

What  would  an  European  captain  think,  if,  when 
called  to  the  command  of  an  army  on  which  the  salva- 
tion of  a  whole  country  depended,  instead  of  marshall- 
ing his  soldiers  for  the  conflict,  distributing  his  orders 
w^th  a  confidence  of  seeing  them  strictly  and  speedily 
executed,  however  dangerous  or  difficult,  and  being 
always  left  to  act  at  his  own  discretion,  he  were  fet- 
tered in  a.command  like  that  of  Washington — entan- 
gled in'  all  the  intricate  duties,  in  all  the  subordinate 
dependencies  of  the  military  system ;  to  provide  and 
contract  for  tent  equipage,  gun  flints,  and  innumera- 
ble other  articles  of  similar  importance ;  and  all  this^ 
with  an  authority,  rather  less  absolute  over  his  army^ 
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in  its  operations,  than  s  platooa  officer  has  over  Ua 
men — and,  Anally,  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  hio- 
cesa  of  a  cause  which  might  not  be  decided  during  t^ 
same  juncture  in  which  it  had  arisen,  when  the  ex^ 
pense  of  supporting  two  re^menta  of  hwse  could  nwt 
be  endured. 

The  requisites  for  the  common  soldier  were  to  be 
found  all  overthecountry ;  for  little  education,  and  leM 
of  that  romantick  fervow,  which  is  the  life  and  spiiit 
of  an  officer,  are  necessary  in  the  ranks.  The  y«a- 
manry  were  a  vigorous  race,  enured  to  hardship,  and 
from  the  nature  of  their  employment,  peculiarly  fitted 
for  some  of  the  most  Idrarious  parts  of  »  solder's  dur 
ty.  They  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and 
many  of  them  had  bunted  the  Indian  in  his  haunts; 
they  were  unequalled  too,  as  General  Burgoyne  once 
stud  in  his  despatches,  in  the  use  of  the  spade  and  oth- 
er entrenching  tools;  and  to  complete  their  charaC' 
ter,  those  at  least  of  the  New  England  States,  w^e 
pretty  well  informed  on  all  subjects  in  which  informa- 
tion would  be  useful  to  them,  and  ubifonnly  educated 
with  strict  notions  of  religion.  It  is  difficult  for  such 
men  to  be  broken  down  to  the  formal  drudgery  of  camp 
or  garrison  duty.  They  are  easily  led  into  battle, 
and  easily  continued  in  active  warfare  ;  for,  unlike  the 
natives  of  warmer  climates  they  are  not  readily  excit- 
ed, nor  readily  quieted.  The  battle  of  Breed's  Hill 
was  a  fair  example  of  what  might  be  expected  froja 
sucb  men ;  but  even  theyj  with  all  their  ardour  and  re- 
solution, could  longer  supportacause  which  required 
a  similar  conflict  at  every  little  interval,  than  the  wea- 
risome routine  uf  camp  duty ;  privations  and  restraints 
ftf  a  nature,  more  irritating  for  their  very  insignifi- 
cance, as  there  would  have  been  no  virtue  in  energy* 
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no  heroick  fortitude  in  submitting  to  them.  Amid  such 
scenes^  the  only  enthusiasm  that  men  of  cold  bloody 
strong  minds^  and  sound  constitutional  courage^  ever 
experience^  is  soon  dissipated  or  worn  away.  There 
is  no  opportunity  for  the  active  virtues  to  be  seen^  and 
few  men  of  vigorous  minds^  free  thoughts^  or  cultiva- 
ted understandings^  ever  become  remarkable  for  pas- 
sive endurance^  submission  to  calamity^  fortitude  and 
the  other  negative  qualities  of  inferiour  minds.  All 
opportunity  for  distinction  is  lost  in  the  crowd  of  or- 
dinary men  who  have  not  sinew  enough  to  throw  off 
the  burden  that  keeps  them  idle.  An  army  composed 
of  such  materials  as  this  under  Washington^  at  the 
Declaration  of  Independence^  are  less  to  be  depended 
upon  within  their  camp^  or  even  within  their  entretcb- 
ments;  if  exposed  to  the  regular  approaches  of  a  be- 
seiging  foe^  and  not  called  upon  to  resist  an  assault^ 
than  when  in  the  open  fields  opposed  to  artillery^  ca- 
valry or  even  the  bayonet.  The  most  eflTective  men 
in  an  army,  calculated  to  achieve  a  speedy  indepen- 
dence for  a  country,  are  those  who  suffer  most  from 
confinement.  The  spirit  that  is  most  on  fire  for^action^ 
and  most  terrible  in  battle^  can  least  brook  inactivity 
and  restraint. 

These  refiections  so  naturally  obtrude  themselves 
upon  the  mind  that  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  leaders  of  the  American  army  at 
the  time  and,  in  some  measure  to  account  for  the  im- 
patience sometimes  manifested  by  Washington,  to 
employ  his  troops  in  active  service,  when  it  appeared 
peculiarly  hazardous.  His  habits  of  caution  were 
sometimes  infiuenced  by  the  consideration  that  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  him ;  but  that  caution  when  it  yield- 
ed, was  overcome  not  by  such  reflections,  but  by  a 
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knowledge  of  the  charscterof  the  men  be  commanded. 
It  was  often  less  dangerous  to  invite,  or  even  to  en- 
gage in  battle,  than  to  continue  in  auapense.  His  in- 
tention to  remain  in  the  lines  on  Long  Island,  when 
he  expected  the  enemy  to  storm  them,  is  an  example 
of  this  kind.  It  occurred  at  a  period  when  his  force 
was  greatly  overrated,  and  when  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  theconotry  were  awaiting  in  breathless  anxie^, 
some  gallant  exploit  which  would  anoimate  the  sol- 
diers, inspirit  the  friends  of  independence,  give  all 
ranks  a  confidence  in  the  leader  of  the  army,  and  if 
not  appal  or  dishearten  the  enemy,  at  least  teach  him 
respect  for  his  foes.  ^ 

The  affairs  of  Congress  at  this  period  continued  to 
increase  in  dignity  and  interest  The  surrender  at  the 
Cedars  had  never  appeared  satisfactory  to  the  public 
An  inquiry  was  commenced  on  the  10th  of  July,  in 
Congress. 

The  chief  object  of  which,  after  satisfying  the  pub- 
lick  mind  respecting  the  surrender,  was  the  vigorous 
assertion  of  the  lex  talionis,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  : 

"  Resolved,  That  all  acts  contrary  to  good  faith,  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  the  customs  of  civilized  nations  done 
by  the  officers  or  soldiers  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
or  by  foreigners  or  savages  taken  into  his  service,  are 
to  be  considered,  as  done  by  bis  orders,  unless  indem- 
nification be  made  in  cases  which  admit  indemnifl- 
cation,  and  in  all  other  cases  unless  immediate  and 
effective  measures  be  taken  by  him  or  by  his  officers 
for  bringing  to  condign  punishment  the  authors,  abet- 
t(H%  and  perpetrators  of  the  act." 

"  That  the  plondering  the  baggage  of  the  garrison 
at  the  cedars  J  stripping  them  of  their  clothes,  and  de- 
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livering  them  into  the  hands  of  savages^  was  a  breodi 
of  the  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  for  which 
indemnification  ought  to  be  demanded." 

^^That  the  murder  orf  the  prisoners  of  war  was  a 
gross  and  inhuman  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations ;  that  condign  punishment  shall  be  inflicted 
.  on  the  authors,  abettors  and  perpetlrators  of  the  same ; 
and  that,  for  this  purpc^se,  it  be  required  that  they  be 
delivered  into  our  hands." 

^^  That  the  agreement  entered  into  by  general  Ar- 
nold, was  a  mere  sponsion  cm  his  part ;  he  not  being 
invested  with  powers  for  the  disposal  of  prisoners  not 
in  his  possession,  nor  under  his  direction ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  subject  to  be  ratified  or  annulled  at  the 
discretion  of  this  house." 

^^  That  the  shameful  surrender  of  the  post  at  the 
cedars  is  chargeable  on  the  commanding  ofllcer;  that 
such  other  of  the  prisoners  as  were  then  there  shewed 
a  willingness  and  desire  to  fight  the  enemy ;  and  that 
major  Sherburne  and  his  forces  taken  with  him, 
though  their  inferiority  of  numbers  was  great,  fought 
the  enemy  bravely  for  a  considerable  time,  and  sur- 
rendered at  last,  but  on  absolute  necessity ;  on  which 
consideration,  and  on  which  alone,  it  is  resolved,  that 
the  said  sponsion  be  ratified,  and  that  an  equal  num- 
ber of  captives  from  the  enemy,  of  the  same  rank  and 
condition  be  returned  to  them,  as  stipulated  by  the  said 
sponsion." 

^^  That  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  to 
be  returned  on  our  part,  the  British  commander  in  Ca- 
nada be  required  to  deliver  into  our  hands,  the  au- 
thors, abettors  and  perpetrators  of  this  horrid  murder 
committed  on  the  prisoners,  to  suffer  such  punishment 
as  their  crime  deserves ;  and  also  to  ma:ke  indemnifi- 
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cation  fofr  ike  plunder  taken  at  the  €eiai%  contrary  im 
the  faith  of  the  capitulation ;  and  that,  until  gnch  de- 
livery and  indemnification  be  made,  tiie  said  prison- 
ers he  not  delivered." 

^^  That  if  the  enemy  shall  commit  any  further  vio- 
lences, by  putting  to  death,  torturing,  or  otherwise 
ill  treating  the  prisoners  retained  by  them,  or  any  of 
their  hostages  put  into  their  hands,  reconrae  be  haiio 
'retaliation f  as  the  sole  means  of  stoppiiig  the  progress 
of  human  bntcheiy;  and  that  punishments  of  the 
same  kind  and  degree  be  inflicted  on  kb  equal  num* 
ber  of  the  captives  from  them  in  our  possession,  till 
they  shall  be  taught  to  respect  the  violated  rights 
of  nations/^ 

These  resolutions  were  too  hastily  adopted.  The 
facts  alledged  were  never  clearly  established,  and  the 
ill  treatment  of  the  prisoners  was  utterly  denied 
liy  some  of  the  American  officers  themselves,  who 
were  taken  at  the  cedars.  The  refusal  to  ratify  the 
cartel  made  by  Gen.  Amo^ld,  was  not  only  mortify- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  himself,  but  to  otlM*  American 
officers,  and  particularly  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
who  remonstrated  with  Congress  on  the  subject.  But 
they  were  inflexible.  It  was  afterwards  the  subject^ 
of  a  reproach  from  Sir  William  Howe,  which  stung 
Washington  to  the  quick. 

These  resolutions,  with  letters  to  Generals  Bur- 
goyne  and  Howe,  were  immediately  transmitted  to 
Washington,  by  him  to  be  forwarded  as  addressed. 
The  following  are  bis  remaiks  in  reply.  ^^  The  in- 
human treatment  of  the  whole,  and  murder  of  part  of 
our  people,  after  the  surrender  and  capitulation,  was 
certainly  a  flagrant  violation  of  that  faith  which  ou^ 
to  be  held  sacred  by  all  civilized  nations  and  found- 
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ed  in  tbe  most  savage  barbarities.  It  higbly  deservj&d 
the  severest  reprobation^  and  I  trust  the  spirited  mea- 
sures Congress  have  adopted  upon  the  occasion^  will 
prevent  the  like  in  future,  but  if  they  should  not,  and 
the  claims  of  humanity  are  disregarded,  justice  and 
policy  will  require  recourse  to  be  had  to  the  law  of 
retaliation;  however  abhorrent  and  disagreeable  to  our 
natures  in  cases  of  torture  and  capital  punishment/' 

Such  doctrines  as  the  above,  sanctioned  by  such  ve- 
nerated authority,  deserve  to  be  narrowly  scrutiniz- 
ed :  if  they  be  not,  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense, 
to  say  nothing  of  humanity,  but  making  the  whole  a 
question  of  expediency,  are  in  danger  of  beitag  over- 
borne by  the  accumulating  weight  of  names  and  pre- 
cedents. It  is  even  time  that  the  right  of  retaliation 
should  be  seriously  questioned,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
even  its  policy  has  been.  The  custom  was  first  in- 
troduced by  barbarians,  and  it  has  been  received  ra- 
ther as  a  law,  against  which,  it  were  idle  to  reason, 
than  as  a  practice,  which  at  every  repetition  would  re- 
quire new  arguments  to  justify  it. 

Every  hour  is  of  importance  in  checking  the  en- 
croachments of  usage.  What  may  not,  now,  be  quite 
irresistible  or  overwhelming,  soon  may  become  so, 
if  suffered  to  roll  onward,  with  accelerated  velocity 
and  a  weight  constantly  encreasing  from  the  ruins 
it  hath  gathered  in  its  progress,  till  the  limits  and 
land  marks  of  national  policy  are  swept  away.-«- 
If  it  be  not  already  too  late  to  check  the  progress  of 
such  devastations,  it  soon  may  be,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  are  spectators  of  the  ruins,  to  oppose 
themselves  as  a  barrier  to  its  course,  till  all  hope  is 
lost,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence. 
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This  was  one  of  those  opiaions  which;  gatheriog 
strength  as  it  has  descended,  has  become,  if  not  ahso- 
lately  irresistible,  at  least  so  formidable  as  to  require 
the  most  desperate  effoVts  to  check  Us  progress. 

The  question  will  be  but  briefly  examined  here; 
some  hints  may  be  offered,  which,  if  sanctioned  by 
these  who  are  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
subjects,  may  lead  to  further  investigations  of  more 
ntiUty. 

The  system  of  exact  retaliation,  so  frequently  pro^ 
posed  in  critical  conjunctures,  is,  unquestionably, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate measures  of  warfare.  It  is  the  last  resort,  and 
dangerous  as  desperate.  In  the  first  place^  it  is  im- 
possible to  carry  it  into  execution,  even  when  strictly 
just.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  were  administered 
with  exact  retribution,  it  would  never  produce  the 
contemplated  effect.  In  the  resolutions  above,  for~ 
example,  Congress  resolved  to  inflict  pauishmenQi 
and  tortures  on  the  enemy,  of  the  same  kind  and  de- 
gree, which  the  continental  soldiers  received  from  the 
hands  of  their  captors.  Would  it  be  possible  to  do 
this  ?  certainly  not.  No  executioners  of  such  a  judg- 
ment would  be  found  among  common  men,  and  most 
certainly  not  among  soldiers.  Where  should  Con- 
gress look  for  a  number  of  men  capable  of  mangling, 
torturing  and  scalping  prisoners  in  retaliation  ?  Sure- 
ly not  among  those  who  profess  an  abhorrence  of  such 
attrocities.  But  if  such  men  could  be  found,  who  are  to 
be  the  spectators  ?  Such  retribution  is  not  to  fall  in  secre- 
cy and  silence,  for  if  it  were,  the  sole  purpose  of  theact 
would  be  completely  frustrated.  It  should  be  done  in 
publick,  with  every  circumstance  of  horror,  faitlifuUy 
and  minutely  reiterated,  and  whence  should  the  pub* 
tic  be  collected?. And  even  admittting  it  were  practi- 
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cable  to  repeat^  in  cold  bloody  all  tiie  agonizing  oriiel- 
ties  vip&a  priaoners^  which  are  thus  denounced^  what 
would  be  the  captain  effect  on  the  natures  of  all  who 
could  enjoy  such  a  vengeance  ?-*-wha  could  even  wiU 
7mB9  \iy  but  by  compulsion  ?  At  best  it  is  a  fearful 
threat^  but  being  to  be  uttered^  it  should  be  utter- 
ed with  the  deepest  deliberation^  with  a  full  know- 
ledge and  certainty  of  the  existence  of  those  cruel- 
ties which  it  would  thus  avenge,  and  under  an 
expectation  of  the  most  terrible  consequences.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  rather  used  as  a  threat,  to  terrify,  than 
as  a  sentence  to  be  executed.  But  a  magnanimous  and 
great  spirit  will  never  utter  a  threat  until  it  has  weigh- 
ed all  the  consequences,  measured  all  its  powers,  and 
calculated  solemnly  on  the  worst  alternative,  with  a 
full  determination  of  performing  all  it  had  threatened,. 
How  cautious  then,  should  be  the  assembled  magnan- 
imity and  greatness  of  a  whole  nation,  in  uttering  a 
denunciation,  which  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  ever  fulfilled.  Legislative  bodies,  like  individuals 
are  subject  to  passions,  often  troubled  with  a  false 
pride,  and  having  uttered  an  intemperate  threat, 
they  dare  not  retract— cannot  submit  to  humilia- 
tion, and  act  as  if  all  their  dignity  and  might  were 
pledged  to  a  persistence  in  errour.  It  is  mortifying 
to  be  driven  back  from  an  eminence  we  have  volun- 
tarily chosen,  to  retreat  by  compulsion,  the  path  that 
we  have  once  trodden  in  defiance  or  vengeance.  And 
hence  nations  have  advanced,  step  by  step,  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  butcheries,  at  the  contemplation  of  which  their 
ancestors  would  have  shuddered,  and  which  their 
future  historian  dare  not  record,  or  if  he  does,  ascribe 
the  whole  to  a  species  of  national  madness^  which  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for. 
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What  would  be  thought  of  a  people,  pround  of  their 
refinement,  boastful  of  their  humaoity,  appearing  as 
the  champions  of  the  violated  rights  of  their  epecies, 
who  should  requite  on  women  and  ou  iufaats,  the  hor- 
rible cruelties  which  savages,  no  matter  under  wh^ 
leaders,  civilized  or  not,  had  perpetrated  on  their  pri- 
soners, the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  had  thai 
resorted  to  retaliation  ?  And  is  there,  in  reality,  a  dif- 
ference between  such  a  retnbation  and  that  which  is 
meditated  or  inflicted  on  defenceless  prisoners  ?  These 
prisoners  may  Iiave  been  taken  in  arms,  but  does  that 
create  a  difference,  when  the  law  by  which  they  suf- 
fer has  been  published  after  their  arms  are  taktsu  fron 
them?  When  thisjudgemeut  of  retaliation  falls  upon 
prisoners,  it  is  generally  upon  those  who  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  law,  captured  before  it  existed,  and  already 
in  the  powerof  their  jud;;es ;  not  ou  men  who  have  gmie 
into  battle  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  they  had  to 
fear;  for  then  there  might  be  some  colour  of  justice, 
and  he  who  would  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  alive^ 
knowing  for  what  he  was  reserveil,  might  have  little 
reason  to  complain  of  his  tortures.  But  to  the  unliap- 
py  man,  who,  when  he  was  subdued  by  a  gallant  ene- 
my, believes  the  hour  of  his  danger  already  passed, 
the  law  of  retaliation  is  the  most  cruel  injustice.  The 
former  would  fight  to  the  last  gasp,  without  lifting  his 
hantls  for  mercy ;  and,  perhaps,  the  latter  has  yielded 
when  not  quite  overcome. 

Were  this  law  of  retaliation  to  be  fairly  iocorpora.- 
ted  in  the  code  of  national  law,  published  to  the  sol- 
diers who  enlist,  after  the  flrst  act  of  reported  cruelty 
by  either  party,  no  prisoners  would  be  taken, — and 
none  ought  to  he  taken,  ft  woald  be  equivalent  to  a 
voc.  I.  49 
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denial  of  quarter  in  battle.    Every  war^  therefore^ 
would  be  a  war  of  extermination. 

But  such  intelligence  is  not  communicated  to  the 
soldiers ;  they  are  kept  ignorant  of  the  terms  upon 
which  their  life  is  staked ; — ^the  full  danger  of  their 
situation  is  reserved  for  that  hour  when  the  guard 
houses  and  hospitals  of  both  parties  in  the  conflict^  are 
crowded  with  prisoners ; — ^prisoners  who  threw  down 
their  arms^  as  they  supposed^  to  soldiers,  not  to  exe- 
cutioners or  murderers  ;  prisoners  who  have  surren- 
dered under  a  promise  of  safety  and  protection^  and 
who  afterwards^  under  a  plea  of  retaliation^  are  to  be 
butchered  in  cold  blood. 

It  is  true  that  history  furnishes  very  few  examples 
of  such  a  threat  being  carried  into  vigorous  execution. 
One  party  or  the  other  always  recedes.  But  how  hu- 
miliating to  the  national  character  is  the  abandonment 
of  a  purpose  deliberately  avowed.  Tliis  is  a  degra- 
dation which  is  not  seen,  until  it  is  too  late,  and 
then  the  result  of  such  high-handed  national  bravado  is 
either  cruelty  or  weakness.  All  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  participate  in  the  measure,  are  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  acting  without  humanity  or  with- 
out spirit. 

All  circumstances  considered,  therefore,  this  system 
of  retaliation  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous^ 
if  notthe  most  unjust  and  impolitick  measure  ever  de- 
vised for  the  protection  of  national  rights,  or  the  pun- 
ishment of  national  outrage. 

If,  as  certainly  has  been  the  case,  the  excesses  of 
savages  are  tolerated  by  soldiers  trained  in  the  chival- 
rous  school  of  modem  warfare ;  if  such  atrocities  are 
perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  men,  educated  in  refine- 
ment,  and  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  humanity,  the 
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question  ought  never  to  he  asked  whether  it  was  hy 
their  permission — it  would  be  an  idle  question^  and 
couid  alway«4  be  evaded,  but  let  such  persons  have  a 
mark  set  upon  them  for  vengeance — collect  the  troops^ 
and  then  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  no  quar- 
ter was  ever  to  be  given  to  them.  Thus  the  retriba- 
tion  would  fall  where  it  should^  and  when  it  should, 
in  battle.  Such  barbarities  would  soon  cease.  White 
men  would  soon  learn  that  they  must  be  prevented  at 
all  hazards.  And  the  red  men  would  soon  feel  that 
mercy  to  prisoners  is  mercy  to  themselves. 

Tlie  common  plea  of  those  whites,  who  have  led 
Indians  into  battle,  and  stood  calmly  by  in  witness  of 
their  massacres  ;  or  held,  alter  the  surrender  of  a  gal- 
lant foe,  the  very  men  to  whose  safety  they  had  just 
pledged  their  faith  as  Indians,  and  the  character  of 
their  country  for  honourable  warfare,  plundered  and 
butchered  by  a  part  of  their  own  forces,  is  this,  and 
it  is  one  that  no  soldier  should  be  suffered  to  urge, 
still  less  a  commander,  and  under  any  other  circum- 
stances neitlier  would  dare  to  urge  it,  that  they  could 
not  prevent  it. 

That  an  European  officer,  regularly  trained  and 
with  regular  forces,  should  not  he  able  to  restrain  the 
liceutiuusness  of  a  band  of  savages,  wearied  with  re* 
cent  slaughter,  or  to  protect  his  defenceless  prisoners, 
to  whom  he  has  just  promised  protection,  is  too  shame- 
ful a  story  to  be  listened  to  with  patience.  If  it  be 
true,  why  make  any  propositions,  why  propose  a  capitu- 
lation ?  If  he  could  not  encourage  his  enemy  to  fight 
on  and  trust  to  nothing  but  the  battle  for  his  safety ; 
if  bis  duty  to  his  own  cause  would  not  punish  such 
martial  generosity,  he  could,  at  least,  insist  upon  un- 
conditioual  submission,  and  give  no  promises.    But 
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even  then^  if  he  could  not  protect  his  pi*isoners  from 
pillage  and  murder^  he  should  be  responsible  in  his 
own  person  for  all  the  consequences ;  for  why  trust 
himself  with  a  force  he  could  not  controul  ?  why  go  to 
battle  with  a  band  who  know  no  law,  and  submit  to 
no  constraint.  If  he  lead  them  to  battle,  knowing  as 
he  must,  that  they  are  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  war^ 
and  will  not  regard  them,  he  cannot  be  allowed,  if  the 
result  be  calamitous^  to  appeal  to  those  laws  for  his 
own  protection.  He  has  voluntarily  withdrawn  him- 
self from  his  allegiance,  and  cannot  resume  it  at  dis- 
8(!retion.  He  has  avowed  himself  an  outlaw,  and 
cannot  be  tried  by  the  regulations  of  society. 

But  this  is  never  true.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
white  soldiers,  with  bayonets,  might  not  have  prevent- 
ed their  red  associates  from  the  pillage  or  massa^cre 
of  prisoners.  The  only  proof  that  can  be  given,  or 
should  even  be  received  of  such  inability,  should  be 
the  lifeless  body  of  the  leader  and  of  every  white  sol- 
dier he  commanded.  This  would  prove  such  inability, 
but  iiothingclse  would  or  should,  and  such  would  be 
the  proof  that  gallant  men  would  leave  to  redeem  their 
memories.  A  soldier,  who  felt  the  glory  of  his  pro- 
fession, would  perish  for  a  prisoner,  as  he  would  for 
a  woman  or  a  child. 

It  is  often  found  that  the  very  men  who  allege  their 
want  of  power  to  restrain  the  savages,  can  do  it  so  far 
as  their  own  purposes  are  to  be  obtained.  Negocia- 
tions,  exchanges,  capitulations,  and  cartels  are  enter- 
ed into  without  inteiTuption  from  the  savages ;  yet  they 
cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  a  tem- 
porary forbearance,  for  the  security  of  their  prey ;  if 
they  can,  they  may  be  taught  all  the  refinements  of 
negociation.  They  are  only  ruled  by  their  fears,  aaH 
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if  they  may  be  withheld  a  single  hour,  they  may  be 
forever. 

In  truth,  it  will  be  Found  eafet  to  declare  boldly,  if 
such  outrages  are  repeated  that,  in  battle  no  quartet 
will  be  given  to  white  or  red  men  who  have  ever  been 
guilty  of  such  cruelties.  It  would  be  better  to  wage 
a  war  of  extermination  agunst  them;  but  let  it  be  a 
war,— let  the  retaliation  be  inflicted  in  battle,  on  men 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  not  in  cold  blood,  upon 
defenceless  prisoners. 

But,  to  return  to  the  operations  of  Congress  and  the 
states  :-^the  greatest  activity  continued  to  prevail  la 
all  directions;  applications  were  constantly  present- 
ed to  Congress  relative  to  the  war,  by  the  several  Co- 
lonics, each  unimportant  in  itself,  but  collectively  prov- 
ing bow  well  the  evils  of  a  protracted  contest  with  a 
powerful  enemy  were  foreseen  and  how  anxiously 
they  were  provided  fur.  The  forts  at  the  mouths  of 
Wheeling  and  the  great  Kenhaway,  and  one  at  Pitts- 
burg, with  their  garrisons  were  in  the  continental  pos- 
session :  new  regulations  were  made  respecting  the 
prisoners  in  tlie  different  states,  and  particularly  in 
Philadelphia ;  where  a  conspiracy  had  lately  been 
discovered ;  and,  among  other  things  of  an  interest- 
ing and  carious  nature,  there  was  an  investigation  of 
certain  claims  made  by  an  individual,  to  the  office  of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  armies. 

This  person,  whose  name  was  McPherson,  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Congress,  alledging  that  in  return  for  an 
important  secret  communicated  to  Messrs.  Randolph, 
Hopkins  and  Rutledge  of  that  body,  they  had  promis- 
ed him  the  appointment  of  General  in  Chief.  After  a 
solemn  investigation  of  the  claims  of  this  man,  no  proof 
appearing  in  sapport  of  his  allegatious,  and  one  of  the 
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members  not  recollecting  any  such  piromise,  it  was 
<^  Resolved,  that  the  application  and  request  of  one 
McPherson  is  unreasonable^' 

There  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  something  of 
the  ludicrous,  in  anecdotes  of  this  nature,  not  exactly 
suited  to  the  gravity  of  History  : — ^but  they  shew  ne- 
vertheless, the  peculiarities  of  the  age.  This  Mr. 
McPherson  was  neither  a  madman  nor  a  fool,  or  Con- 
gress would  have  paid  no  attention  to  his  claim.  They 
would  have  resolved  that  he  was  non  compos  mentis^ 
rather  than  ^^  unreasonable :''  It  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sober  application,  by  a  man  in  his  sen- 
ses, for  the  dangerous  and  responsible  post  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  confederacy,  which  admitting  the 
truth  of  his  statement,  had  been  promised  to  him  by 
three  individuals,  and  which,  when  bestowed  upon  an- 
other, was  only  the  subject  of  a  letter  to  Congress — 
instead  of  convulsion  to  the  whole  country  by  a  rival 
faction.  When  was  there  ever  seen  such  harmless 
ambition!  And  if  the  statement  of  the  promise  be  un- 
true, it  shews,  still  more  forcibly,  the  ground  on  which 
pretensions  to  the  highest  rank  were  most  confidently 
erected.  A  secret  had  been  communicated  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  the  rank  of  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  American  armies  was  expected  as  acorn** 
pensation  for  the  disclosure. 

Years  before  this  transaction,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisburg,  many  facts  of  a  similar 
nature  occurred.  A  soldier  told  his  comrade,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  confidence,  amid  all  the  bustle  of  preparation^ 
when  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  man  must  have 
had  his  attention  fastened  on  the  chief  consequences 
of  success  or  defeat,  so  far  as  they  respected  himself^ 
that  he  had  provided  himself  with  two  shirts^  one  of 
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them  raffled,  as  he  had  good  'reason  to  expect  the  of- 
fice of  Govemour  in  the  captured  city.  The  man  waa, 
probably^  the  neighbour  of  his  coramandiag  officer. 

Trifling  as  such  occurrences  may  seem  they  shew, 
more  than  others  of  greater  magnitade,  the  real  views 
and  opinions  of  the  multitude. 

The  weather  was  now  becoming  extremely  sultry 
and  oppressive  :  and  the  con#itutions  as  well  as  spirits 
of  men  accustomed  to  a  life  of  rugged  activity  in  the 
country,  are  never  in  such  danger  of  a  disheartening 
lassitude  which  takes  away  all  energy  from  charac- 
ter, and  all  nerve  from  adventure,  as  when  cooped  up 
in  their  entrenchments,  and  subjected  to  the  lazy  rou- 
tine of  parading,  marching,  cuoldng  and  sleeping,  du- 
ring the  summer  season,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
crowded  population.  It  required  great  firmness,  con* 
stantly  operating,  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  nice- 
ties of  subordinate  command,  in  Washington,  to  coun- 
teract this  influence  of  the  climate  on  a  body  of  newly 
raised  levies.  Their  natural  impatience  under  restraint 
was  not  to  be  subdued  ;  their  neglect  of  the  multitude 
of  the  common  duties  of  their  situation,  respecting 
cleanliness,  food,  appearance  and  subordination,  was 
not  to  be  reformed  by  any  but  the  chief  authority — 
And  the  duties  of  Washington,  at  best,  sufficiently  irk- 
some as  a  leader  of  such  forces,  if  they  were  properly 
officered,  became  abundantly  more  so  from  their  defi- 
cienoy  in  that  respect,  and  the  enlarged  scope  of  bis 
designs  must  have  been  perpetually  subject  to  the  coa- 
tractinginfluencesoftrivial  and  tiresome  detail.  There 
are  few  minds  qualified  for  great  undertakings,  which 
are  capable  of  descending  to  the  multiplicity  of  infe- 
riour  affairs,  however  necessarily  forming  a  part  <rf  ■ 
the  magnificeBt  whole.  Bat  thed«ily  orders  oTWailiT'    ^ 
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iugton  are  of  a  natare  to  prove  that  he' was  one  of 
those  few. 

After  the  resolves  of  Congress  authorizing  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  order  the  two  remaining  regiments 
of  Continental  troops  at  Massachusetts  Bay^  to  the 
northern  department,  or  whither  he  thought  fit^  he 
held  a  council  of  officers^  and  their  opinion  being 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  upon  Massachusetts 
by  the  enemy,  he  ordered  them  to  New  York.  Propo- 
sitions had  also  been  made  to  the  Indians  in  confor- 
mity to  his  wishes,  and  in  a  letter  of  July  9th,  he  ex- 
presses some  anxiety  that  they  should  be  engaged  for 
two  or  three  years— even  on  the  terms  of  the  regular 
troops. 

The  Connecticut  light  horse,  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously spoken,  arrived  before  the  date  of  this  letter, 
to  the  number  of  Ave  or  six  hundred,  butbeing  unwil- 
ling to  send  back  their  horses,  they  were  distributed  a- 
round  the  country,  and  volunteered  to  act  as  occasion 
might  require.  After  speaking  in  terms  of  considerable 
warmth  of  their  zeal,  he  very  cautiously  and  distant- 
ly insiuuates  a  wish  that  the  expense  of  half  a  dollar 
a  week  each,  which  was  thus  incurred  by  the  owner 
of  each  horse,  should  be  paid  by  government :  for  even 
this  was  a  matter  of  much  moment  at  the  time,  and 
he  had  no  powers  to  guarantee  an  indemnity  for  such 
advances. 

Much  anxiety  and  apprehension  still  existed  among 
the  northern  frontier  inhabitants  of  New- York,  re- 
specting their  defence  against  the  Indians.  The  re- 
treat of  the  northern  army  had  thrown  open  all  the 
back  settlements  to  their  merciless  incursions. 

As  another  evidence  of  the  complicated  value  of 
his  duties,  and  the  extreme  deficiency  of  the  army  in 
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some  of  tlieir  moat  essential  parU^  at  a  time  when  the 
enemy  were  close  at  hand,  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
despatches  of  the  9th  of  July,  is  here  made. 

<'  As  I  am  truly  sensible  the  time  of  Congress  is 
much  taken  up  with  a  variety  of  important  matters,  it 
is  with  unwillingness  and  pain  I  ever  repeat  a  rc~ 
quest  ai^r  having  once  made  it :  but  as  the  establish- 
ing of  some  office  for  auditing  accounts  is  a  matter  of 
exceeding  importance  to  the  pnblick  interest,  I  would 
lieg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  an  ap- 
pointment competent  to  the  purpose.  Two  motives  in- 
duce me  to  urge  the  matter  ;  first,  a  conviction  of  the 
utility  of  the  measure ;  secondly,  that  I  may  stand  ex- 
culpated, if  hereafter  it  should  appear  that  money  has 
been  improperly  expended,  and  necessaries  for  the  ar- 
my obtained  upon  unreasonable  terms. 

"  For  me,  whose  time  is  employed  from  the  hour  of 
my  rising  till  I  go  to  bed  again,  to  go  into  the  examina- 
tiou  of  the  accounts  of  such  an  army  as  this  with  any 
degree  of  precision  and  exactness,  without  neglecting 
other  matters  of  equal  importance,  is  utterly  impracti- 
cable. All  that  I  have  been  able  to  do,  (and  that,  in 
fact^  was  doing  nothing,)  was,  when  the  Commissary, 
and  Quarter  Master,  and  Director  General  of  the  Hos- 
pital, (for  it  is  to  them  the  great  advances  must  be 
made,}  applied  for  warrantsj^-to  make  them  at  times 
produce  the  general  account  of  their  expenditures. 
Sat  this  answers  no  valuable  purpose.  It  is  the  mi- 
nutiae that  must  be  gone  into, — the  propriety  of  each 
charge  be  examined, — the  voachers  looked  into; — 
and  with  respect  to  the  Commissary  General,  his 
victualling  returns  and  expenditures  of  provisions 
should  be  compared  with  bis  purchases  ;  otherwise, 
a  person  in  this  department  if  he  was  inclined  to  be 
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knavish^  might  purchase  large  quantities  with  the 
publick  money^  and  sell  one  half  again  for  private 
emolument^  and  yet  his  accounts  upon  paper  would 
appear  fair^  and  be  supported  with  vouchers  for  every 
charge. 

^^  I  do  not  urge  that  matter  from  a  suspicion  of  any 
unfair  practices  in  either  of  the  departments  before 
mentioned ;  and  sorry  should  I  be  if  this  constructioQ 
was  put  upon  it^  having  a  high  opinion  of  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  these  gentlemen.  But  there  should^ 
V nevertheless^  be  some  controul  as  well  upon  their  dis- 
cretion as  honesty ; — ^to  which  may  be  added  that  ac- 
counts become  perplexed  and  confused  by  longstand- 
ing, and  the  errours  therein  not  so  discoverable  as  if 
ihey  underwent  an  early  revision  and  examination. 
I  am  well  apprised  that  a  treasury  office  of  accounts 
has  been  resolved  upon,  and  an  Auditor  General  for 
settling  all  publick  accounts  :  but^  with  all  deference 
and  submission  to  the  opinion  of  Congress^  these  insti- 
tutions are  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  inconvenien- 
cies  I  have  mentioned ;  nor  can  they  be  competent  to 
the  purpose,  circumstanced  as  they  are.'' 

The  same  letter  communicates  information  of  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  enemy,  which  was  afterwards  eflFect- 
ed,  to  pass  three  ships  of  war  up  the  North  River.  This 
had  been  a  subject  of  constant  anxiety  to  Washing- 
ton. The  great  importance  of  the  posts  in  the  high- 
lands was  always  the  object  of  his  solicitude :  and 
every  ^movement  of  the  enemy  threatening,  however 
remotely,  these  keys  to  the  wealth  and  security  of  the 
back  country,  was  immediately  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, and  met  by  some  counteracting  movement  so  far 
as  it  was  practicable. 
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-The  public  spirit  manifested  by  the  better  clasa  of 
people,  of  whom  tbisregimeDt  of  lighthorse  which  had 
lately  arrived  in  camp  was  formed,  at  such  a  critical 
moment  was  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  true 
tbat  these  very  men  soon  became  dissatisfled  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  but  there  were  some  reasons, 
which  were  thought  sufficient  with  many  at  the  time, 
for  their  return.  Great  ze^  is  always  contagious  j 
but  tbat  of  the  better  part  of  the  people,  who  have  pro- 
perty and  reputatioo  at  stake,  is  infinitely  more  bo 
than  that  of  persons  in  more  obscure  and  dependent 
circumstances.  Something  too  may  be  gained  from  a 
paragraph  in  the  preceding  despatch^  where  he  speaks 
of  employing  the  Indiana  for  two  or  three  years,  un- 
less sooner  discharged,  to  prove  that  even  Washington 
himself,  with  all  his  wisdom,  foresight  and  providence 
for  the  worst,  did  not  imagine  the  war  would  last  one 
third  so  long  as  it  did.  But  two^  or  three  years  were 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  calculations  at  this  time. 

On  the  IStb  of  this  month,GeneralSallivaQ  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Gates  in  the  command  of  the  north- 
ern army.  A  return  of  the  troops  serving  in  Canada 
under  the  former,  was  then  made,  and  it  was  found 
that  they  amounted  to'seven  thousand  and  six  men. 
The  whole  loss  sustained  at  Quebec,  Three  Rivers, 
the  Cedars,  and  during  the  retreat  from  Canada,  in- 
cluding deaths  and  desertions,  from  the  Ist  of  April, 
exceeded  five  thousand  men,  and  there  were  three 
thousand,  beside  these,  on  the  hospital  list.  At  the  de- 
parture of  General  Sullivan,  bis  ofiicers  presented  an 
affectionate  address,  which,  if  such  testimonials  are 
now  to  be  relied  on,  appaared  to  have  been  dictated 
by  sincerity  and  respect :  they  ascrib»d  the  Biiration 
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of  the  army^  andall  the  comforts  of  the  sick  to  his  en- 
deavoars. 

The  preparations  of  the  enemy  for  passing  up  the 
North  River  being  completed^  and  the  wind  and  tide 
being  in  their  favour^  two  of  their  ships  with  their  ten- 
ders on  the  ISth^  were  seen  standing  up  for  the  city. 
As  they  fell  abreast  of  lied  Hook^  that  battery  open- 
ed upon  them^  and  all  the  other  batteries  for  three 
miles  \n  succession^  until  they  had  entirely  passed  the 
reach  of  their  shot.  The  ships  kept  up  a  warm  but 
ineffectual  fire  in  return.  They  were  hulled  by  seve- 
lal  shot  from  the  batteries.  Six  men  were  killed  at 
one  of  the  batteries  by  carelessly  working  a  gun. 

General  Mifflin,  as  the  squadron  passed  Mount 
Washington,  twelve  miles  up  the  river,  sent  a  heavy 
fire  into  them,  but  with  what  effect  could  not  be  de- 
termined ;  they  evidently  sustained  no  important  da- 
mage, as  their  course  was  not  retarded  and  no  confu- 
sion was  observed.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was 
to  intercept  the  communication  between  the  main  ar- 
my at  New- York,  and  the  northern  army. 

By  a  dispatch  of  the  same  date,  Washington  men- 
tions the  arrival  of  several  ships,  and  among  others, 
one  with  a  St.  George's  flag  at  her  foretop-mast-head, 
wliich  was  received  with  a  general  salute.  These  cir- 
cumstances led  him  to  believe  that  Admiral  Howe  had 
been  joined  by  his  brother  Sir  William,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were  about 
to  open. 

Articles  of  confederation  were  reported  in  Congress 
on  the  same  day.  Only  eighty  copies  were  printed^ 
with  such  secrecy  that  the  printer  was  put  under  oath 
not  to  betray  their  contents,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
no  member  was  permitted  to  lend  his  copy  to  any 
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other  person  under  any  pretence.  This  was  a  step  so 
teeming  with  consequences^  that  every  precaution 
would  have  been  necessary  at  any  time^  but  particu- 
larly at  this,  when  the  enengr  was  hourly  expected  to 
confirm  the  disaffected  and  disturb  the  wavering. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth^  an  order,  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  was  issued*  It 
will  serve  to  show  the  singular  state  of  insubordina- 
tion in  the  camps  even  at  this  late  hour,  after  such 
unremitted  toil  and  attention  to  reduce  the  troops  into 
something  like  military  dependence. 

^'  The  general  was  sorry  to  observe  yesterday,  that 
many  of  their  officers  and  a  number  of  men,  instead 
of  attending  to  their  duty  at  the  beat  of  drum,  c(mtin- 
ued  along  the  banks  of  the  North  River,  gazing  at  the 
ships.  Such  unsoldierlike  conduct  must  grieve  every 
good  officer,  and  give  the  enemy  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  army ;  as  nothing  shows  the  brave  and  good  sol- 
dier more  than  in  case  of  alarm,  cooly  and  calmly  re- 
pairing to  his  post  and  there  waiting  his  orders; 
whereas  a  weak  curiosity  at  such  a  time  makes  a  man 
look  mean  and  contemptible." 

Among  the  necessities  of  the  army,  there  was  none 
more  felt,  or  for  the  supply  of  which  more  stronuous 
exertions  were  made,  than  that  oileady  windows  were 
stripped,  and  this  material  wherever  found,  and  in 
whatever  shape,  was  regarded  as  a  lawful  prize  to 
the  troops.  After  this  movement  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
the  accelerated  operations  of  Congress  were  a  proof  to 
the  publick  mind,  that  their  national  guardians  were 
qualified  to  meet  with  correspondent  activity,  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  their  enemy.  All  was  bustle  and  pre- 
paration ;  even  troops  were  ordered  to  the  flying  camp^ 
the  British  prisoners  in  Philadelphia,  were  directed  to 
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be  immediAtely  remored  to  the  interioiur ;  yet  even  ia 
this  necessary  provision  for  the  pnblie  secnrify^  tlie  ten-, 
demess  of  men  to  the  inoffensive  and  nnfiirtnnate  wa» 
most  conspicuous ;  the  wives  and  children  of  thess 
prisoners  were  permitted  to  remain  till  a  more  &voiir« 
able  season  for  removal.  A  corps  of  artiflcers  ^as  or- 
dered to  Lord  Stirling's  brigade^  and  an  immediate 
report  of  all  the  daily  accessions  to  the  army,  was  in- 
sisted on  with  the  utmost  strictness^  and  every  order 
of  the  commander  in  chief  was  filled  with  repetition  of 
former  ones,  for  the  advantage  of  the  troops  who  were 
constantly  arriving^  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  important  regolatians  of  camp 
duty. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Howe, 
which  took  place  at  the  time  mentioned  in  Washing- 
ton's despatch,  a  correspondence  was  attemped  to  be 
opened  with  the  American  commander,  in  chief,  in  a 
manner  that  shewed  a  less  restricted  power  than  became 
evident  from  subsequent  intercourse.  At  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  negociation,  the  common  civilities 
of  gentlemanly  intercourse  were  denied  to  the  rebel 
leader,  as  Washington  was  called.  This  must  have 
been  a  matter  of  great  moment,  if  any  judgement  can 
be  found  from  the  earnestness  with  which  a  British 
Admiral  and  a  British  general  persisted  in  giving  the 
title  of  general,  to  George  Washington.  They  had 
their  instructions  on  the  subject  unquestionably.  To 
acknowledge  him  as  a  general,  was  equivalent  to  ac- 
knowledging the  powers  of  Congress,  and  consequent- 
ly equivalent  to  an  admission  that  they  were  not  an 
assembly  of  rebels,  the  mere  ring  leaders  of  a  formi- 
dable insurrection.  This  point,  therefore,  must  have 
been  important ;  yet  this  point  was  relinquished  in  a  sue- 
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ceeding  negoci&tioa.  The  conclasion  tben  which  this 
and  some  other  facts  of  the  same  nature,  will  authO' 
rize,  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  British  coumissionen 
were  to  grant  all,  but  an  explicit  acknowledgmeat  of 
American  Independence,  bat  80  to  grantit,  that  itmight 
he  confirmed  or  not  by  the  eanctioD  of  Buyalty. 

The  late  movement  of  the  enemy's  ships  np  the 
Korth  river,  which  might  be  by  having  troops  con- 
cealed on  board  to  seize  the  paases  in  the  liighlands, 
was  to  he  counteracted  as  soon  aa  their  purpose  be- 
came apparent.  Washington^  therefore,  as  soon  as 
they  had  passed  the  batteries,  despatched  expresses 
to  General  Clinton  of  Ulster,  and  the  Committee  of 
safety  for  Duchess  County,  to  be  vigilant  in  provid- 
ing against  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  two  most  important  garrisons,  to  be 
particularly  on  their  guard  against  asadden  movement 
ofthe  disaffected,  which  at  this  period  was  much  to  be 
apprehended.  They  might  assemble  on  the  approach 
of  the  vessels  and  surprize  the  garrisons  by  land^ 
while  the  enemy  approached  by  water.  These  direc- 
tions were  promptly  complied  with ;  the  garrisons  werQ 
watchful,  the  militia  assembled,  and  a  small  party  of 
the  enemy,  in  two  or  three  boats,  were  repulsed  in 
an  attempt  to  approach  tbe  shore. 

Under  date  of  July  14th,  the  following  particu- 
lars of  the  first  attempt  at  negociation  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Howe,  among  other  things  of  a  less  interesting 
nature,  are  related. 

''About  three  o'clock,  this  afternoon,  I  was  infor- 
med that  a  flag  from  Lord  Howe  was  coming  up,  and 
waited  with  two  of  our  whaleboats  until  directions 
should  be  given.  I  immediately  convened  such  of  the 
general  officers  as  were  not  npon  other  duty,  who  a- 
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greed  in  opinion,  that  I  ought  not  to  receive  any  let- 
ter directed  to  me  as  a  private  gentleman,  but  if  other- 
wise, and  the  officer  desired  to  come  off  to  deliver  the 
letter  himself,  as  was  suggested,  he  should  come  un- 
der a  safe  conduct  Upon  this  I  directed  Colonel  Reed 
to  go  down  and  manage  the  affiedrs  under  the  above 
general  instructions. 

<^  On  his  return,  he  informed  me  that,  after  the  com- 
mon civilities,  the  officer  acquainted  him  that  he  had 
a  letter  from  Lord  Howe,  to  Mr.  Washington,  which 
he  shewed  under  a  supersc^ription  to  "  George  Wash- 
ington, Esq.''  Col.  Reed  replied  that  there  was  no 
such  person  in  the  army,  and  that  a  letter  intended 
for  the  general,  could  not  be  received  under  such  a 
direction.  The  officers  expressed  great  concern — said 
it  was  a  letter  rather  of  a  civil  than  a  military  nature 
— that  Lord  Howe  regretted  he  had  not  arrived — ^that 
he.  Lord  Howe,  had  great  powers,  &c.  The  anxiety 
to  have  the  letter  received  was  very  evident,  though 
the  officers  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  its  contents. — 
However,  Colonel  Reed's  instructions  being  positive, 
they  parted.  After  they  had  got  some  distance,  the 
officer  with  the  flag  again  put  about,  and  asked  under 
what  direction  Mr.  Washington  chose  to  be  addressed 
— ^to  which  Colonel  Reed  answered,  his  station  was 
well  known,  and  that  certainly,  they  could  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  direct  to  him.  The  officers  said  they  knew 
it,  and  lamented  it,  and  again  repeated  his  wish  that 
the  letter  could  be  received.  Colonel  Reed  told  him, 
a  proper  direction  would  obviate  all  difficulties,  and 
that  this  was  no  new  matter,  this  subject  having  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  courseofthelastyear,  of  which 
Lord  Howe  could  not  be  ignorant. 
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^^  1  would  not  upon  any  occasion,  sacrifice  essentials 
to  punctilio,  but  in  ttiis  instance,  the  opinion  of  others 
concurring  with  my  own,  I  deemed  it  a  duty  to  my 
country  and  my  appointment,  tq  insist  upon  that  res- 
pect, wiiich,  in  any  other  than  a  publick  view,  I  would 
willingly  have  received — nor  do  I  doubt,  but  from  the 
supposed  nature  of  the  message,  and  the  anxiety  ex- 
pressed, they  will  either  repeat  their  flag  or  fall  upon 
some  mode  to  communicate  the  imports  or  contend 
ef  it.'' 

On  the  sixteenth,  a  further  attempt  was  made  to 
communicate  with  the  American  commander,  by  means 
of  a  letter  directed  to  ^'  George  Waahington^  Esq.  ^c. 
^c.  S^c.^^  which  was  also  rejected.  No  other  course 
was  left,  however  anxious  Washington  might  have 
been  for  an  adjustment  of  the  differences,  such  trifling 
as  this  could  not  have  been  tolerated.  It  became  an 
object  of  importance  to  the  Americans  themselves^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  seemed  to  be  regarded 
by  the  British.  Besides,  the  former  had  determined  on 
Independence,  and  it  was  certain  that  no  satisfactory 
propositions  could  be  made  in  a  despatch  where  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  highest  military  officers  wits 
denied.  The  negociators  who  would  refuse  to  call 
Washington  a  general,  would  not  be  likely  to  acknow- 
ledge the  American  people  as  a  free  nation.  Such 
letters,  therefore,  were  justly  regarded  as  a  species  of 
political  legerdemain  ;  or  tricks  to  be  played  off  with 
the  greatest  solemnity,  only  to  conceal  their  real  de- 
signs. If  this  were  really  important,  Washington 
justly  concluded  that  this  trivial  impediment  would 
soon  be  removed  by  the  commissioners  themselves. 

Congress  were  immediately  informed  of  this  second 
attempt,  and  forthwith  passed  a  resolution,  which  was 
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judicionsly  calculated  to  qniet  all  suspicioii  of  inter- 
coarse  between  the  enemy  and  geReral  Waskingtoii^ 
merely  as  a  private  gentleman.  They  forbade  any 
officer  of  the  army^  to  receive  any  letters  fi*om  the  ene- 
my^ unless  addressed  to  him  |n  his  official  capacity. 
In  this  renewal  of  the  attempt^  there  was  a  relaxa- 
tion of  etiquette  which  to  the  plain  republicans  of  the 
time^  was  a  matter  of  infinite  ridicule.  The  first  had 
been  sent  by  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Eagle ;  the  second 
by  Adjutant  General  Patterson^  who  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  Washington  without  the  custcnnary 
precautions  of  blindfolding.  The  et  ceteras^  notwith- 
standing all  that  could  be  urged  by  the  messenger^ 
who^  during  the  whole  conference^  continued  to  ad- 
dress the  Commander  in  Chief  by  the  title  of  Excel- 
lency^  were  not  considered  sufficiently  explicit.  ^^  It  is 
true,"  said  the  General,  *'  these  et  ceteras  imply  eve- 
ry thing  :  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  imply  any 
thing.''  Complaints  were  made  by  both  parties  re- 
specting treatment  of  prisoners.  The  Adjutant  pledg- 
ed his  honour  that  the  prisoners  in  Boston,  so  far  as 
it  was  practicable,  had  been  treated  wilh  the  greatest 
humanity  and  indulgence.  He  observed,  also,  in  the 
course  of  the  interview,  that  the  commissions  were  en- 
trusted with  great  powers  ;  to  which,  Washington  re- 
plied, ^^  Their  powers  are  only  to  pardon.  They,  who 
have  committed  no  fault,  want  no  pardon.  The  Ame- 
ricans are  only  defending  what  they  consider  their  in- 
disputable rights.''  And  thus  ended  the  conference, 
leaving  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  British,  liigh- 
ly  advantageous  to  the  republican  inflexibility  of  the 
Americans.  Soon  after  this  a  letter  properly  address- 
ed, on  the  subject  of  prisoners,  was  sent  and  receiv- 
ed. 
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During  these  transactions^  and  while  Lont  Howe ' 
was  making  his  pacific  overtures,  he  sent  a  declara- 
tion on  shore  at  Amboy,  accoropaoied  with  a  circulu* 
to  the  late  royal  Gorernours,  directing  the  most  exten- 
sive circulation  of  his  proposals.  So  soon  as  these 
papers  were  received  by  Washington,  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  and  were  immediately  ordered 
hy  that  body,  with  a  magnanimity  that  did  them  the 
greatest  honour,  to  be  published  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  country. 

Among  these  letters  was  one  for  Doctor  Franklin, 
from  Lord  Howe,  which,  it  was  resolved  at  tiie  same 
time  by  Congress,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  answer. 

About  this  time,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  re- 
ceived in  Congress  from  the  New-York  convention, 
expressing  in  animated  language  their  devotion  to  the 
great  cause,  and  proving  their  activity  in  providing 
any  means  of  resistance  to  tlie  encroachments  of  the 
enemy.  The  publick  feeling  was  at  the  highest  de- 
gree of  tension — every  eye  was  turned  upon  New- 
York.  There  it  was  expected,  if  not  the  fate  of  the, 
whole  conntry,  the  fate  of  Washingtim  and  bis  whole 
army  was  speedily  to  be  determined.  Troops  were 
hourly  coming  in  from  all  quarters. 

The  operations  of  the  Briti«li  were  yet  delayed  in 
expectation  of  further  reinforcements,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  thus,  providentially,  enabled  to  strengthen 
their  position  and  prepare  for  more  formidable  effiirts. 
The  entrance  of  the  New- York  harbour  had  been  for- 
tified, so  as  to  obstruct  the  approach  of  shipping,  and 
as  the  general  expectations  were  directed  towards 
Long  Island,  for  the  commencement  of  the  campaign^ 
the  Americans  threw  up  a  line  of  entrenchments  and 
redoubts  on  the  side  of  the  island  next  the  city,  with 
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the  hope  of  deterring  general  Howe  from  gaining  the 
heights^  which  would  have  led^  necessary  and  spee- 
dily to  the  command  of  the  pity.  The  command  of 
these  works  was  entrusted  to  General  Greene^  one  of 
the  l^t  soldiers  and  commanders  in  America^  and  af- 
terwards of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  revolution ;  a  man  who  united  to  a  sort  of  Spartan 
energy^  the  open  frank  temper  of  a  republican  farmer^ 
and  the  generous  devotion  of  a  great  mind  to  a  fa- 
vourite cause.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  prepara- 
tions^ and  soon  prepared,  from  his  intimate  acquain- 
tance, with  all  the  approaches  to  the  heights  he  would 
secure,  for  meeting  the  enemy  at  any  hour  and  at 
every  point. 

The  small  squadron  about  whose  movements  such 
anxiety  was  still  entertained,  had  passed  up  the  Hud- 
son about  twenty  five  miles,  and  taken  a  station  oppo- 
site Lanytown. 

On  the  seventeenth,  the  following  letter  was  des- 
patched by  the  commander  in  chief  to  Congress,  brief- 
ly glancing  at  the  renewal  of  Lord  Howe^s  negocia- 
tion ;  the  various  movements  of  the  troops,  and  pre- 
paring further  means  for  security  as  they  occurred  to 
him  in  the  gradual  developement  of  the  enemy's  de- 
sign. It  will  be  seen  that  the  band  of  Connecticut 
light.horse  had  thought  fit,  notwithstanding  all  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  to  claim  certain 
immunities  which  could  not  be  granted,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen were  therefore  discharged.  Washington  want- 
ed soldiers,  not  gentlemen. 

^^  I  perceive  the  means  Congress  have  taken  to  ex- 
pedite the  raising  of  the  flying  camp,  and  providing  it 
with  articles  of  the  greatest  use.  You  will  see  by  a 
postscript  to  my  letter  of  the  fourteenth^  that  I  wrote 
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to  the  comm&Bding  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
ordering  them  to  be  marched  from  Trenton,  to  Amboy, 
as  their  remaining  there  coold  not  answer  the  least 
possible  g(iod ;  for,  having  consulted  with  sundry  gen- 
tlemen, I  was  informed,  if  the  enemy  mean  to  direct 
their  views  towards  Pennsylvania,  or  to  penetrate  the  ' 
Jeraeys,  their  route  will  be  from  near  Amboy,  and 
either  by  way  of  Brunswick  or  Bonndhook — the  low- 
er road  from  South  Amboy  being  a  woody,  sandy 
country.  Besides,  they  will  be  able  to  throw  in  suc- 
cour here  and  receive  it  when  in  cases  of  emergency.  ' 

'(  The  Connecticut  light  horse,  mentioned  in  my  let- 
ter of  the  eleventh,  notwithstanding  their  promise  to 
continae  here  for  the  defence  of  this  place,  are  dis- 
charged, and  about  to  return  home,  having  perempto- 
rily refused  all  kinds  of  duty,  or  even  to  mount  guards 
claiming  an  exemption  as  troopers.  Though  their  as- 
sistance is  much  needed,  and  might  be  of  essential 
service  in  case  of  an  attack,  on  their  application  and 
claim  of  such  indulgence,  to  dischai^e  them  ;  as  grant- 
ing it  to  them  would  set  an  example  to  others,  and 
might  have  many  ill  consequences.  The  number  in- 
cluded in  the  last  return,  by  this  is  lessened  about  five 
hundred!" 

Within  this  despatch  were  some  letters  from  general 
Schayler,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  northern  army, 
upon  which,  after  some  remarks,  he  proceeds  thus : 
*<  I  cannot  express  surprise  at  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, which  General  Schuyler  mentions,  after  what 
the  Commissary  assured  me,  and  which  formed  a  part 
of  my  letter  of  the  fourteenth.  He  still  assures  me  of 
the  same.  This  is  a  distressing  circumstance  (as  every 
article  of  provision  and  every  thing  necessary  for  that 
department,  can  hare  no  otber,  now,  than  aland  convey- 
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ance ;  the  water  communication  from  hence  to  Albanj 
being  entirely  cut  off.'' 

After  mentioning  a  proportion  for  raising  six  compa- 
nies of  the  inhabitants  about  the  lakes  to  protect  tbe 
^  frontier  from  the  Indians^  which  had  become  a  matter 
of  much  importance^  he  continues  : 

^^  The  retreat  from  Crown  Point,  seems  to  be  consi- 
dered in  opposite  views  by  the  general  and  field  offi- 
cers. The  former,  I  am  satisfied,  have  weighed  the 
matter  well,  and  yet,  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  lat- 
ter against  it  appear  strong  and  forcible.'' 

The  ships  and  tenders  had  now  advanced  about  for- 
ty miles  up  the  river,  «ind  were  sounding  with  their 
boats,  a  circumstance  which  indicated  a  perseverance 
in  their  course  towards  the  Highlands.  A  party  again 
attempted  to  land,  but  were  prevented  by  a  party  of 
militia  hastily  collected. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Crown  Point,  an  event  so  un- 
expected as  to  agitate  the  whole  country  he  expresses 
himself  farther,  in  a  despatch  of  the  nineteenth.  ^<  I 
confess  the  determination  of  the  council  of  general  offi- 
cers on  the  seventh,  to  retreat  from  Crown  Point,  sur- 
prised me  much,  and  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more 
striking  does  the  impropriety  appear.  The  reasons 
assigned  by  the  field  officers  in  their  remonstance,  coin- 
cide greatly  with  my  own  ideas,  and  those  of  the 
other  general  officers,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  with,  and  seem  to  be  of  considerable  weight, 
I  may  add  conclusive.  I  am  not  so  fully  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  that  country,  and  the  situation 
of  the  different  posts,  as  to  pronounce  a  peremptory 
judgment  upon  the  matter :  but  if  my  ideas  are  right^ 
the  possession  of  Crown  Point  is  essential  to  give  us 
the  superiority  and  mastery  on  the  lake. 
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"  That  the  enemy  will  possess  it  as  soou  as  abao- 
doned  by  ns,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  if  they  do, 
whatever  galleys  or  force  we  keep  on  the  lake  will  be 
unqnestionably  ia  their  rear.  How  they  can  be  sup- 
ported there,  or  what  success  can  be  drawn  from  them 
there,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  meant  that  they  shall  be  employed  in  the  com- 
munication between  that  and  Ticooderoga.  If  this  is 
the  case,  I  fear  the  riews  of  Congress  will  not  be  an- 
swered, nor  the  salutary  effects  be  derived  from  them 
that  were  intended. 

"  I  have  mentioned  my  surprise  to  General  Schuy- 
ler and  would,  by  the  advice,  of  my  general  officers 
here,  have  directed  that  that  post  should  be  maintain- 
ed, had  it  not  been  for  two  causes — an  apprehension 
that  the  works  have  been  destroyed,  and  that,  if  the 
army  should  be  ordered  to  Ticonderoga,  or  the  point 
opposite  to  it,  (where  I  suppose  they  are)  to  repossess 
it,  they  would  have  neither  one  place  nor  another  in 
a  defensible  state  :  the  other,  lest  it  might  encrease 
the  jealousy  and  diversity  of  opinions,  which  seem  al- 
ready too  prevalent  in  that  army,  and  establish  a  pre- 
cedent for  tlie  inferiour  officers  to  set  up  their  judg- 
ments whenever  they  would,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  their  auperionrs,  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  acd 
that  might  lead  to  fatal  consequences,  if  countenanced  ,- 
though  io  the  present  instance,  I  could  wish  their  rea- 
soning had  prevailed. 

"  If  the  army  has  not  removed,  what  I  have  said  to 
General  Shiiyler,  may  perhaps,  bring  in  a  reconside- 
ration of  the  matter,  and  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  take 
measures  for  marching  that  post.'' 

This  despatch  then  concludes  with  a  notice  of  the 
route  he  had  appointed  for  three  Massachusetts  regi- 
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ments  to  join  the  northern  army^  which  had  been  to 
march  to  Norwich,  and  thence  embark  for  Albany ; 
which  would  enable  them  to  succour  the  main  army, 
if  necessary,  in  their  route.  But  this  order  he  observes, 
he  had  just  countermanded,  on  accmint  of  the  inter- 
ruption given  by  the  enemy's  ascent  of  the  North  Ri- 
ver, and  adds  ^^  If  Congress  disapprove  the  routes,  or 
wish  to  give  any  orders  about  them,  you  will  please 
to  notify  me  thereof,  that  1  may  take  measures  accord* 

Nothing  can  more  fairly  show  the  painful  state  of 
dependance,  in  which  the  commander  in  chief  was  kept 
by  the  extreme  jealousy  of  our  republican  forefathers, 
than  this  singular  fact.  Measures  had  been  taken  to 
obtain  succours  from  a  remote  province,  and  the  ge- 
neral after  directing  the  line  of  march,  finds  all  his 
places  liable  to  be  disordered  by  a  parliamentary  vote 
on  the  important  question  of  this  route.  ^^  Enclosed,'' 
he  continues,  and  this  meagre  stitte  of  the  publick  finan- 
ces, at  the  commencement  of  such  a  struggle  as  this, 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  state  of  preparation  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  <<  Enclosed  1  have  the  honour 
to  transmit  you  copies  of  a  letter  and  sundry  resolu- 
tions, which  I  received  yesterday,  from  the  conven- 
tion of  this  state.  By  these  you  will  perceive  they 
have  been  acting  on  matters  of  great  importance,  and 
are  exerting  themselves  in  the  most  vigorous  manner 
to  defeat  the  wicked  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  suck 
disaffected  persons  as  may  incline  to  assist  and  facili- 
tate their  views.  In  compliance  with  their  request, 
and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money  for  carrying 
their  designs  into  execution,  I  have  agreed  to  lend  them 
out  of  the  small  stock  now  on  hand,  (not  more  than 
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sixty  ihousand  dollars^)  twenty  thousand  dojlkn^  in 
part  of  what  they  want 

These^  after  some  few  remarks^  and  some  of  them 
appear  in  the  painful  light  of  excuses  for  such  a  step^ 
he  concludes  in  the  following  words.  ^^I  hope  my  con- 
duct in  this  instance  will  not  be  disapproved.^^ 

Sixty  thousand  dollars  only  in  the  military  chest  at 
such  a  moment ;  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  an 
army  raised  by  thirteen  provinces^  who  had  begun 
a  war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
anxiously  excusing  himself  for  having  appropriated 
twenty  thousand  dollars  on  his  own  responsibility ! 

^^  I  enclosed  Governor  Trumbull^  a  copy  of  their 
letter^''  he  continues,  ^^and  of  their  several  resolutions 
to-day/' — ^^  but  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  ui^ 
or  request  his  interest  in  forming  a  camp  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  as  the  levies  directed  by  Congress  to  be 
furnished  by  the  third  of  June,  for  the  defence  of  this 
place,  by  that  government,  are  but  little  more  than 
one  third  come  in.  At  the  same  time,  the  proposition 
I  think  is  a  good  one,  if  it  is  carried  into  execution. 
In  case  the  enemy  should  attempt  a  landing  about 
Kingsbridge,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication  be- 
tween this  city  and  the  country,  an  army  to  hang  on 
their  rear  would  distress  them  exceedingly.'^ 

Had  these  anticipations  of  Washington  been  realised, 
the  enemy  would  have  proved  himself  a  better  gene- 
ral,  and  the  American  commander  would  have  escap- 
ed abundance  of  unmerited  censure,  for  having  suf- 
fered his  troops  on  Long  Island,  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  beaten  in  detail.  The  military 
reputation  of  6en.  Howe,  led  his  adversary  to  calcu- 
late on  a  course  of  conduct  very  different  from  that 
VOL.  I.  52 
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which  was  fi'equently  pursued;  It  is  never  safe  to  cal- 
culate on  the  blunders^  or  omissions  of  an  enemy. 

Had  Sir  William  Howe  passed  up  the  North  River, 
the  practicability  of  which  movement  was  demonstrat-; 
ed  by  the  passage  of  two  heavy  ships,  it  has  been  since 
thought,  that  he  would  have  reduced  Washington  to 
the  necessity  of  fighinghim  on  some  of  the  command- 
ing positions,  with  wiiich  the  country  abounds,  under 
great  disadvantages ;  compelled  him  to  a  sudden  eva- 
cuation of  the  city  of  New-York,  probably  with  the 
loss  of  all  his  heavy  artillery  and  military  stores,  or  a 
surrender  for  want  of  provisions. 

But  these  alternatives  were  foreseen  by  Washing- 
ton and^  consequently,  provided  against,  and  so  far  as 
the  plan  of  defence  depended  on  the  possession  of 
Long  Island,  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  had  Gene- 
ral Greene  retained  his  health  and  command  at  this 
critical  juncture ;  or,  had  his  successour  General  Sul- 
livan, a  gallant  but  somewhat  improvident  officer, 
been  less  confident  and  more  cautious,  the  British 
would  not  have  made  the  attempt  at  all  ;  or  making 
it,  would  have  suffered  too  much  for  the  object  in 
view ;  and  the  result  might  have  been  totally  different 

The  position  was  strong,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Washington,  was  capable  of  withstanding  an  assault ; 
a  fine  body  of  troops,  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
army  were  entrusted  with  its  defence.  And,  notwith- 
standing what  may  be  said,  since  the  issue  was  disas- 
trous, the  command  of  the  heights,  which  overlook- 
ed the  city  was  an  object  worth  contending  for,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
missness of  Colonel  Miles,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances of  a  nature  not  to  be  provided  against,  because 
not  to  be  expected,  the  American  army  was  brought 
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off  in  safety  after  a  defeat^  no  small  degree  of  praise 
seems  justly  due  to  the  commanding  general. 

The  greatest  captain  may  be  guilty  of  an  oversight, 
and  the  weakest  sometimes  behave  with  conduct  and 
skill ;  but  he  cannot  be  a  common  man,  he  must  be  a 
great  one,  who  can  avoid  the  consequences  of  such  an 
oversight. 

At  this  time,  in  expectation  of  a  movement  which 
Washington  was  authorized  from  the  character  of  his 
enemy  to  provide  against,  rather  than  any  other,  the 
two  regiments  which  had  been  directed  from  Massa- 
chusetts, general  Ward^s  division,  to  Ticonderoga, 
were  ordered  thither  on  the  most  direct  route,  with- 
out being  countermanded  by  Congress.  The  mis- 
cellaneous remonstrances  and  wishes  contained  in 
the  despatches  of  Washington,  to  Congress,  con- 
sidering the  tardiness  with  which  such  bodies  gene-«  , 
rally  legislate  on  trifles,  were  assented  to  with  unex- 
pected promptitude.  But,  nevertheless,  there  was  a 
lamentable  backwardness  to  be  seen  in  the  maintain- 
ing of  all  measures  tending  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  man  to  whom  they  had  entrusted  their  possessions, 
liberties  and  lives. 

The  soldiers  of  the  present  day,  to  whom  the  con- 
duct of  a  campaign  is  entrusted,  with  certain  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  armies  properly  provided  with 
commissaries,  paymasters^  and  other  indispensable  ap- 
pendages, whose  duties  are  all  properly  defined  and* 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  commander  in  chief ; 
and  who  find  their  complaints  and  remonstrances  the 
subject  of  immediate  attention  and  redress,  by  one  man 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  ought  to  study  the 
letters  of  Washington,  to  understand  the  multiplicity 
of  vexations  which  he  had  to  encounter;  and  the  full 
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Taloe  of  such  aman^  at  such  a  tiine,  to  the  Americut 
people. 

Among  Uie  first  evid^ices  of  generoas  confidence  in 
Washington^  was  a  resolution  approving  his  loan  to  the 
IN^ciw- York  convention^  and  trusting  to  him  the  entire 
disposition  of  his  troc^.  This  was  passed  on  the 
twenty  second  of  July^  and^  it  is  not  unlikely  proceed* 
ed  as  much  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  irksome  and 
perplexing  duties  which  were  constantly  encreasing 
upon  their  hands^  as  from  confidence  in  him. 

On  the  twenty  first  of  this  mouthy  ( ^u^y^)  intelli- 
gence of  the  repulse  of  the  British  at  South  Carolina^ 
was  received  and  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  joy 
were  given  by  all  ranks.  Such  an  event  at  any  time 
would  have  been  a  subject  of  great  national  exultaticm^ 
but  happening  at  this  moment  when  the  British  were  ar- 
rayed in  their  terrours^  and  their  slaughter  at  Bunker^s 
Hill  had  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  defeat^  it 
was  of  infinite  service  in  quieting  the  fears  of  the  timid 
and  strengthing  the  resolute.  Resolutions  of  national 
acknowledgment  were  passed^  and  presented  to  Gen. 
Lee,  and  Colonels  Moultrie  and  Thompson,  fw  their 
gallantly. 

The  native  strength  of  character^  and  noble  disre* 
gard  of  popular  clamour,  so  uniformly  the  distinguish- 
ing properties  of  Washington,  were  never  more  con- 
spicuous than  at  this  period,  and  during  the  success- 
ive disasters  of  the  army  under  his  command,  so  im- 
mediately following  what  was  then  thought  a  great 
victory. 
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GHAFTSRXIV. 

Smntt  tj  1776  cawHiwtfJ    JVtonllfai  of  Ac  AMHem  wwy  * 
J«efciBgii*mi^ftt«friiyjrffai    atito  affrtfarafipii    Owfcw^ 

JKtKr^Asttte  int  Zoiy  JUoiwt  j  retreat  ^  tftc  J)tieH«niAr-> 
>SffieeHotU. 

The  coDceDtimtion  of  the  forcM  under  Adminl  ttnd 
Sur  Witllam  Howoi  eflloeta  distingnuhed  for  their  t»- 
lents  and  experience,  WM  to  be  the  signld  but  battle. 
Tb^  snder  the  inunedute  coammnd  of  Sir  Willie^ 
was  to  be  aboat  thirty  tboaaaad  men ;  Bometiines  it  wa« 
lew,  but  at  one  period  it  amounted  to  nearly  thir^ 
two  thonBand.  These  were  chosen  troops,  well  f»ffi> 
cered;  veterans,  with  afine  train  of  artUlety,  and  al), 
the  necesaaiy  appendages  of  an  aimy  in  such  abund- 
ance, as  to  present  the  most  fomidi^lB  aspect  ai  tmj 
army  ever  before  assembled  at  tmce  tm  the  contineftt 
of  America.  The  total  amount  of  the  various  dirv 
sions,  distributed  over  the  country  for  this  campai^ 
by  thepolicy  ofGreat  Britain,  exceeded fiftyfive  thou- 
sand men ;  supported  by  a -powerful  nary,  always '«( 
the  alert,  and  ready  to  attack  every  defenceless  post 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  tiie  Colonies.  To 
encounter  snch  overwhelming  prepwations,.  the  Am» 
ricans  had  but  a  temporary  army,  not  half  equal  evn 
in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  undisciplined,  nnof- 
ficered,  and  unprovided  even  with  ammunition ;  and 
no  navy  except  a  few  frigates,  which  could  only  act  as 
privateers.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Howe  at.  Sta- 
ten  Island,  the  American  anny  did  not  exceed  ten 
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thousand  men^  and  by  the  end  of  Augnst^  while  General 
Howe  had  assembled  at  Btaten  Island  thirty  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty-five  meui  it  had  been 
gradually  and  slowly  augmented  to  only  seventeen 
thousand.  Of  these^  a  great  part  were  militia^  and  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  was  sick.  The  diseases  to 
be  expected  from  the  crowded  association  of  new 
troops  during  the  warmest  season  of  the  year^  prevail- 
ed to  an  alarming  extent^  and  was  rendered  still  more 
threatening  and  destructive  from  the  deficiency  of 
tents. 

But  these  few  were  so  judiciously  distributed  on 
York  Island^  Long  Island^  Gk>vemour'8  Island^  Pau- 
1ns  Hook^  and  in  the  Sound  towards  New  Rochelle^ 
East  and  West  Chester^  that  while  they  were  secure 
from  any  enterprise  against  them  by  detachment,  they 
served  so  completely  to  embarass  the  enemy,  that  he 
acted  with  the  most  exemplary  caution :  a  caution 
which,  though  unwilling,  was  at  the  same  time  an  une- 
quivocal tribute  to  the  Americans.  On  the  eighth  of 
August  the  entire  force,  under  the  command  of  Wash- 
ington, was  as  follows :  ten  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  fit  for  duty :  sick  present,  three  thousand 
and  thirty  nine  :  sick  absent,  six  hundred  and  twen- 
ty nine ;  on  command  twenty  nine  hundred  and  forty 
six  :  on  furlough  ninety  seven ;  Total,  seventeen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  twenty  five.  These,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  raw  troops,  very  much  scattered, 
some  being  fifteen  miles  apart,  and  consequently  una- 
ble to  unite  suddenly  for  defence  or  attack.  Tliey 
might,  from  their  situations,  escape  a  superiour  force, 
but  they  could  not  resist  in  hope  of  succour.  What 
should  have  been  expected  of  such  an  army,  opposed 
to  such  an  enemy  ?  Not  to  have  been  swept  from  the 
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face  of  the  earth,  by  the  thirty  thousand  veterans  of  Eu- 
rope, would  have  been  the  most  exalted  eulogium  up- 
on them. 

Experience  had  taught  the  Americans  how  difficult 
it  is  to  dislodge  a  powerful  antagonist.  The  design 
of  Sir  William  Howe  had  always  been  supposed  by 
Washington,  to  be  the  possession  of  New  York.  Af- 
ter much  deliberation,  it  was  determined,  as  the  only 
chance  of  preventing  this^  to  throw  up  a  chain  of  re- 
doubts, hazard  nothing,  and  wear  away  the  campaign 
by  ineffectual  skirmishing  and  delay.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  accustom  the  new  troops  to  stand  fire ;  give 
them  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  officers ;  and 
gradually  weaken  the  enemy  who  could  not  supply  his 
losses,  while  the  American  army  was  constantly  en- 
creasing  in  strength,  numbers,  discipline  and  experi- 
ence. The  good  effects  of  this  system  was  always 
conspicuous  wherever  it  was  steadily  pursued ;  the  men 
in  the  ranks  were  every  hour  becoming  better  soldiers ; 
and  their  officers  were  acquiring  a  greater  relish  and 
respect  for  the  military  character  and  science. 

The  Americans,  from  their  want  of  experience^  were 
not  to  be  trusted  in  the  field.  An  entrenchment,  how- 
ever weak,  was  regarded  as  a  defence ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish, from  their  reception  at  Breed's  Hill,  were  not 
particularly  anxious  to  inspect  any  of  the  American 
lines  so  closely,  as  to  discover  their  efficiency  or  inef- 
ficiency to  withstand  an  assault.  These  works,  which 
were  thrown  up  at  Long  Island,  at  Haerlem  Heights, 
and  round  the  city,  consisted  of  field  redoubts  of  earth, 
with  a  parapet  and  ditch,  with  batteries.  Slight  as 
were  these  obstacles,  yet  the  season  for  the  campaign 
was  nearly  consumed  before  they  were  so  far  over- 
come as  to  allow  the  enemy  to  penetrate  the  country. 
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TheM  VMt  preparations  for  their  punishiiient^  in* 
stead  of  alarming  or  disheartening  the  Americans^  cm* 
Ijr  served  to  excite  them  to  more  vigorous  coanteract- 
faig  exertions^  and  to  draw  them  into  a  closer  and 
stronger  alliance.  The  Colonies  were  but  the  mora 
flrmly  united  to  each  ottier  by  the  pressure  applied  on 
all  sides ;  until  they  became^  literally  one  body  and 
one  soul^  feeling  through  all  their  frame  alike^  an  in- 
jury inflicted  upon  the  most  inconsiderable  member. 
The  flying  camp^  respecting  which  General  Washing- 
ton bad  manifested  so  much  anxiety^  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  kind  of  troops  between  a  regular  and  mili- 
tia force.  This  camp  had  been  completed^  but  the 
backwardness  of  the  militia^  relied  upon  fwits  defence^ 
prevented  any  active  movement^  even  for  defence. 

The  fear  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  import- 
ant passes  in  the  Highlands,  was  not  yet  allayed ;  but 
it  was  not  possible,  under  the  constant  expectation  of 
an  attaok,  to  spare  any  part  of  his  inconsiderable  force. 
Situated  as  he  was,  it  would  have  been  rashness  to 
weaken  the  main  army  for  such  purposes,  or  to  em- 
ploy any  part  of  his  command  for  the  construction  of 
works  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  army,  one  step  beyond  his  power  of  supporting 
them  in  emergency.  There  were  points  to  be  guarded 
in  every  direction,  each  of  the  greatest  importance,  iu 
the  views  of  those  who  had  most  at  risk  in  its  vicini- 
ty, and  Washington  had  not,  by  one  third,  troops 
enough  for  the  defence  of  New  York. 

On  the  Slst  of  this  month  (July,)  a  desperate  plot  of 
the  loyalists  in  the  back  part  of  New  York,  was  dis- 
concerted by  General  Schuyler.  The  parties  or  ring- 
leadei*s  were  not  known,  as  the  General  was  bound  t<^ 
secrecy  by  an  oath.     On  the  SSd,  the  Commander  of 
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vach  department  was  antfaorisf  d  by  Gon^as  to  ne- 
gociale  an  exchange  of  prisoaerB,  on  terms  of  com- 
plete Feciprocity,  rank  for  rank ;  the  resolations  recog- 
nizing at  the  same  time,  the  right  of  each  state  to  make 
its  exchange  on  its  own  terms  for  prisoners  taken  or 
lost  by  itself.  And,  on  the  same  day,  it  was  also  de- 
termioed  to  emit  five  milliDns  of  dollars  in  bills  of 
credit. 

An  irregal&rity  in  the  recroiting  service  at  this  pe- 
riod, had  proceeded  to  snch  an  alarming  length  that 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
take  notice  of  it.  It  was  first  the  trick  of  some  needy 
villain,  with  tittle  sense  of  shame,  bat  it  bad  extend- 
ed so  far  as  to  be  practised  by  not  only  the  privates, 
and  men  who  would  have  scorned  any  thing  dishon- . 
ourable,  but  even  by  their  officers,  as  a  justifiable 
and  profitable  traflick. 

"  It  is  with  great  astonishment  and  sarprise,"  says 
Washington,  in  tiis  order  of  the  S3d,  '<  the  General 
hears  the  soldiers  enlist  from  one  camp  to  another, 
and  frequently  receive  a  bounty,  and  that  some  officers 
have  knowingly  received  such  men.  So  glaring  a 
fraud  upon  the  publick,  and  injury  to  the  service  will 
be  punished  in  the  most  exemplary  manner." 

And  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  order  of  the 
Sil-th,  the  necessities  of  the  army,  the  state  of  appro- 
priations, and  allowance  for  minute  expenses,  with 
the  scrupnlons  attention  to  economy,  which  was 
indispensable,  will  be  seen  in  a  light  almost  ludi- 
crous. 

<<  Each  Brigadier,  with  the  Colonel  and  Command' 
ing  Officer  of  the  several  regiments  in  his  brigade,  are 
to  meet  and  estimate  the  quantity  of  paper  absolutely 
roi,.  I.  ft3 
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necessfury  to  serve  a  regiment  for  returns  and  other  pub- 
lick  uses  for  a  months  and  make  a  report."  This  re- 
port was  made  on  the  S8th  as  required;  and  the 
Quarter  Master  was  directed  ''  to  furnish  each  regi- 
ment with  twelve  quires  per  month,  •  in  the  following 
proportions,  viz :  one  to  the  commanding  officer,  one 
to  each  company — ^the  remaining  two  quires  to  be 
kept  by  the  Colonel  as  a  reserve  for  special  occasion." 

<^  The  general  being  sensible  of  the  difficulties  and 
expense  of  providing  clothing  of  almost  every  kind, 
feels  an  unwillingness  to  recommend,  much  more  to 
order  any  kind  of  uniform ;  but  as  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  men  should  have  clothes,  and  officers  be 
decent  and  tight,  he  earnestly  encourages  the  use  erf* 
hunting  shirts,  &c. 

^^  No  dress  can  be  had  cheaper,  none  more  conve- 
nient, as  the  weather  may  be  cool  in  warm  weather, 
and  warm  in  cool  weather,  by  putting  on  woollen 
clothes,  which  will  not  change  the  outward  dress, 
winter  or  summer.  Besides  which,  it  is  a  dress  just- 
ly supposed  to  carry  no  small  terrour  to  the  enemy, 
who  think  every  such  person  a  complete  marksman." 

«  Disagreeable  as  it  is  to  me,  and  unpleasing  as  it 
may  be  to  Congress  to  multiply  officers,  I  find  myself 
under  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  asking  an  increase 
of  my  Aides  de  Camp.  The  augmentation  of  my  com- 
mand, the  increase  of  my  correspondence,  the  instruc- 
tions to  draw,  cut  out  more  business  than  I  am  able 
to  execute  in  time  with  propriety.  The  business  of 
so  many  departments  centering  with  me,  and  by  me 
to  be  handed  in  to  Congress  for  their  information— 
added  to  the  intercourse,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  up  with 
the  adjacent  states,  and  incidental  occurrences,  all  of 
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which  require  confidential  writers  to  execate,  rea- 
ders it  impossible,  ia  the  present  state  of  things, 
for  my  family  to  discharge  the  several  duties  ex- 
pected f^om  me,  with  that  precision  and  dispatch 
diat  I  coald  wish ;  what  will  it  be  then  when  we  come 
into  a  more  active  scene,  and  I  am  called  upon  from 
twenty  different  places  at  the  same  instant.'' 

"Congress  will  dome  thejusti(%  to  helieve,Ihope,  that 
it  is  not  my  inclination  orwish  to  run  theccmtinent  into 
any  unnecessary  expense;  and  those  who  better  know 
me,  will  not  suspect  thatshow  and  parade  can  have  any 
influence  on  my  mind  in  thb  instance.  A  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  it,  for  tiie  regular  discharge  of  tbe 
trust  reposed  in  me,  is  the  governing  motive  for  the  ap^ 
plication,  and,  as  such  is  submitted  to  CongreBs.'^ — . 
His  prayer  was  granted  on  the  S9tb,  and  he  was  au- 
thorized to  appoint  another  Aid  de  Camp. 

Under  date  ofthe  twenty-seventh,  the  following  re- 
flections occur  in  one  of  the  communications  to  Con- 
gress, by  the  commander  in  chief.  They  show  the  an- 
happy  policy  of  temporizing  on  great  occasions.  Con- 
gress, by  offering  a  bounty  disproportioned  to  the  ser- 
vice expected  from  their  troops,  was  overbid  by  in- 
dividual states,  and  the  most  disastrous  rivalsbip  and 
competition  was  thereby  iutrodnced.  A  soldier  had 
lost  the  first  impulse  that  made  him  shoulder  his  mos- 
ket,  as  he  heard  the  step  ofthe  invader,  he  stopped  to 
bargain  for  his  resistance ;  he  was  no  longer  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  who  accepted  pay,  not  as  a  reward,  not 
as  a  price  for  his  blood,  hut  because  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  for  his  snhsistanee ;  he  had  degenera- 
ted to  a  mercenary,  who  sold  his  sword  and  his 
strength  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  thon^t  more  of 
his  hire  tiian  the  cause  in  which  he  had  engaged. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected^  that  the  soldier  in  the  ranks 
should  be  above  the  passions  of  his  nature — he  is  al- 
ways poor,  and  cannot  offer  in  this  country,  when  he 
has  abondoned  his  farm  or  trade,  to  fight,  like  Wash- 
ington, only  for  reputation.  He  must  have  pay,  for 
he  is  too  poor  to  toil  for  nothing.  But,  it  might  have 
been  expected  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers,  that  all 
mercenary  views  were  'strangers  to  their  hearts,  that 
they  did  not  fight  like  European  bravoes,  and  but 
for  Congress,  these  expectations  would  have  been  ful- 
ly realized,  romantick  as  they  may  appear. 

But  the  Congress  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  Con- 
vention of  the  several  states,  persisted  in  treating  their 
troops  as  day  labourers,  and  by  a  continual  compe- 
tition in  price,  wasted  away,  or  exposed  to  ridicule^ 
that  lofty  enthusiasm  which  renders  an  army  invinci- 
ble. When  a  price  had  once  been  offered  by  Con- 
gress, and  any  one  of  the  states,  no  matter  from  what 
necessity,  had  offered  a  greater  one,  the  former  should 
have  spoken  boldly  and  decidedly  by  its  resolutions, 
and  checked  this  invasion  of  its  sovereignty.  It  could  not 
have  been  more  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
federacy, had  a  power  been  exercised  by  such  state  in 
nogociation  for  a  ^parate  peace. 

The  extract,  also  ^eems  to  be,  if  not  the  very  first 
at  least  one  of  the  first  indications  of  an  expedient^ 
which  has  since  been  practised  with  much  success ;  that 
of  granting  wild  lands  in  bounty  to  the  soldiers. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  discouraging  prospects 
of  the  officers  in  the  recruiting  service,  he  proceeds, 
<^  Indeed,  I  am  fearful  from  the  inquiries  I  have  made, 
that  their  utmost  exertions  will  be  attended  with .  but 
little  success.  It  is  expected  that  the  bounty  of  ten 
dollars  is  too  low,  and  argued — ^  If  the  states  f  umish- 
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iDg  men  for  five  or  six  months,  allow  considarably 
more,  why  should  that  be  accepted,  when  the  tenns  of 
it  are  to  be  for  two  or  three  years  ?'  I  heartily  wish  a 
bounty  in  land  bad  been  or  could  be  given,  as  was 
preferred  some  time  ago.  I  think  it  would  be  attend- 
ed with  salutary  coDsequeoces." 

In  tbe  mean  time,  the  miUtia  continued  to  assemble 
with  great  reluctance ;  so  late  as  tbe  twenty-second  of 
July,  there  were  but  ttiree  of  the  ten  thousand,  col- 
lected for  the  flying  camp  ;  but  with  these  Washing- 
ton had  determined  to  make  some  blow  at  the  enemy, 
if  any  opportunity  should  offer,  where  little  would  be 
hazarded.  He  was  also  making  arrangements  for  an 
attack  with  five  ships  and  gallies  upon  the  ships  up 
the  North  River,  which  was  afterwards  attempted, 
but  without  success.  Parties  were  frequently  sent  on 
shore  after  live  stock,  but  were  as  often  driven  o% 
and  on  one  occasion,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  dead. 

An  inquiry  had  been  instituted  in  Congress,  soon 
after  the  retreat  of  the  American  army  from  Canada, 
into  the  causes  thereof,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
the  following  report,  showing  reasons  enough  for  the 
disaster,  but  not  the  whole  of  them,  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted. 

"  The  sliortenl  istments  of  the  continental  troops  in 
Canada,  have  been  one  great  cause  of  the  miscarriages 
there,  by  rendering  unstable  the  nuoiber  of  men  engaged 
in  military  enterprise  ;by  making  them  disorderly  and 
disobedient  to  their  ofiicers  ;  and  by  precipitating  the 
commanding  officers  into  measures,  which  their  pru- 
dence might  have  postponed,  could  they  have  relied 
on  a  longer  continuance  of  these  troops  in  service." 

"  That  the  want  of  hard  money  has  been  another 
great  soncce  of  the  miscarriages  in  Canada,  renderr 
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ing  the  suppplies  of  necessaries  difficolt  and  preca- 
rioas  ;  the  establishment  of  proper  mi^azines  abso- 
lutely impracticable^  and  the  pay  of  the  troops  of  little 
use  to  them/' 

^<  That  a  «till  greater  and  more  fatal  source  of  mis- 
fortunes has  been  the  prevalence  of  the  small  pox  in 
that  army^  a  great  proportion  thereof  has  thereby  been 
kept  unfit  for  duty/' 

These  were  certainly  conclusive  reasons  for  the  eva- 
cuation of  Canada^  but  there  were  others  combined 
with  these,  which  would  have  produced  the  same  effect, 
had  none  of  these  existed.  They  were  in  an  enemy's 
province — ^the  population  was  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  a  great  extent  of  country  was  to  be  overrun^ 
and  posts  to  be  garrisoned,  which  would  have  requir- 
ed a  force,  at  least  four  times  as  numerous  as  was  al- 
lowed. There  might  have  been  but  little  difficulty  in 
conquering  Canada,  but  there  would  have  been  much 
to  keep  it,  with  the  most  powerful  army  that  was  ever 
united  during  the  revolution.  The  enemy  were  strong 
and  at  home.  The  invaders,  as  is  always  the  case, 
unless  they  are  so  powerful  as  to  sweep  every  thing 
before  them,  had  to  fight  their  way  to  their  provisions, 
and  slept  literally  with  their  arms  in  their  hands. 

On  the  thii*tcenth,  further  information  respecting  the 
movementof  General  Schuyler,  was  received  by  Wash- 
ington, which  was  immediately  communicated  to  Con- 
gress.    It  is  worth  attention. 

^<  You  will  perceive  his  reasons,  "  he  says"  for  leav- 
ing  Crown  Point,  and  preferring  the  post  which  the 
council  of  officers  determined  to  take,  opposite  Ticon- 
deroga.  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with  these  seve- 
ral posts  and  the  country  about  them,  and  therefore 
rannot  determine  on  tJie  validity  of  his  observation^ 
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or  tiiiok  myself  at  liberty  to  give  any  direcdon  in  the 
matter. 

"  Congress  will  please  to  observe  what  he  says  of 
their  distress  for  money.  From  hence,  he  can  have  no 
relief,  there  being  only  about  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  in  the  paymaster's  hands,  according  to  his  re- 
turn this  morning.'' 

This  is  another  example  of  that  lamentable  defici- 
ency in  every  thing  necessary  for  defence.  Bnch  facts 
render  the  battles  and  events  of  the  revolution  little 
less  than  miraculous.  How  men  could  spill  their 
blood  and  starve  and  freeze  on  credit,  while  the  ci- 
'  ties  and  towns  of  their  country  were  crowded  with 
"Wealthy  people,  living  comfortably,  without  partici- 
pating in  their  dangers,  or  even  contributing  to  their 
support,  is  a  question  that  only  the  soldier  of  that  day 
can  answer. 

'( In  my  letter  of  the  twenty-seventh"  he  continues, 
*'  I  informed  Congress  of  my  views  and  wishes  to  at- 
tempt something  against  Staten  Island.  I  am  now  to 
acquaint  them,  that  by  the  advice  of  General  Mercer 
and  other  officers  at  Amboy,  it  will  be  impracticable 
to  do  any  thing  upon  a  large  scale,  for  want  of  craft, 
and  the  enemy  have  the  entire  command  of  the  army 
all  round  the  island." 

Under  the  same  date,  Washington  expresses  a  res- 
pectful anxiety,  that  the  Stockbridge  Indians  shalt  be 
employed,  and  remarks  that  they  were  dissatisfied  at 
not  being  included  in  the  late  order  for  enlisting  their 
people,  and  had  inquired  the  cause  of  General  Put- 
nam. 

The  reasons  he  assigns  for  recommending  theirem- 
ployment,  are  such  as  have  influenced,  and  probably 
determined  the  Americans,  from  that  time  to  the  ter- 
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minatiou  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain ;  that  ib, 
the  impossibilily  of  keeping  them  neutral;  the  fear  of 
their  joining  tbeenemy^  while  the  customs  of  savage 
warfare  are  so  repulsive  to  all  the  feelings  of  hunuL*' 
nity,  and  pride  of  a  soldier^  that  it  would  seem  no  pal* 
liation  could  be  received  for  the  crime  of  having  «aiic«> 
tioned  them  by  example.  Yet  it  should  be  remember- 
ed, that  when  Indians  have  been  employed  by  Ame* 
ricans,  they  have  always  been  restrained ;  no  examples 
of  their  cruelty  have  occurred.  They  have  always  beeB 
associated  with  regular  troops,  not  slipped  upon  their 
prey,  and  left  to  hunt  it  down  after  their  own  man- 
ner. And,  generally,  they  were  employed  in  ficont- 
ing  parties,  whei'e  they  could  only  murder  other  scout- 
ing parties  of  the  enemy,  and  when  they  fought,  they 
fought  with  men.  These  circumstances  take  off  all 
the  horror  which  is  felt  from  such  alliances.  Indians 
are  active  and  serviceable  when  properly  employed. — 
They  are  the  best  defence  against  Indians.  Acquaint- 
ed from  their  birth  with  wiles  and  stratagems ,  they 
can  trace  an  enemy,  and  tell  its  numbers,  its  footsteps, 
when  the  eye  of  the  white  man  cannot  discover  a  trace : 
and  the  movilig  of  grass  or  rushes,  which  would  be 
unregarded  by  a  regular  soldier,  as  the  natural  effect 
of  winds,  leads  the  Indian  to  be  prepared  fw  an  am- 
bush. The  certainty  that  the  Indians  can  be  restrain- 
ed, when  it  is  wished,  reconciles  the  opposite  contra- 
diction which  has  been  so  often  seen  between  the  com- 
plaints made  by  the  Americans,  that  the  enemy  em- 
ployed savages,  at  the  every  moment  that  they  also 
employed  them. 

To  return  once  more  to  tlie  minuter  affairs  of  the 
army,  examples  of  insubordination  and  disregard  of 
all  the  rules,  by  which  a  camp  is  regulated,  were  so 
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frequent  at  this  late  period  of  their  enlistment^  thiM^ 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  CQurjt  martial  on  some 
officer,  for  the  most  extraordinary  offences ;  and  tbp 
orders  of  every  morning  were  a  journal  of  offences  and 
mijscopduct,  of  a  nature  so  shocking  to  all  the  habits 
and  opinions  of  a  regular  bred  soldier^  that  he  would 
be  led  either  to  doubt  their  history,  or  to  believe  what 
was  indeed  the  truth,  that  there  was  never  a  body  of 
men  so  difficult  to  be  reduced  to  military  discipline, 
and  never  a  general  who  had  so  discouraging  a  task 
to  perform.  It  is  easier  to  conquer  kingdoms  than 
habits.  A  band  of  Germans  would  have  been  a 
phalanx  of  machinery,  in  less  time  than  it  took  to 
make  a  platoon  of  Americans  perform  the  simplest 
evolution  with  precision.  It  has  been  said,  that 
Frederick  of  Prussia  never  required  more  than  six 
weeks,  to  make  soldiers  of  his  boors ;  bat  his  boors 
were  not  Americans.  With  the  power  of  life  and  death 
in  the  hands  of  every  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  miracles  maybe  wrought  in  training  an  army ; 
but  where  every  man  is  as  free  and  as  high  spirited  as 
his  officers,  whole  years  are  wasted  in  teaching  them 
the  aspect  and  attitude  of  slaves.  Freemen  never  mak? 
soldiers  ;  they  are  excellent  heroes  and  daring  lea- 
ders, but  they  are  never  effectual  in  the  ranks,  till  they 
have  become  the  merest  machines,  or  in  fact  slaves. 

The  following  act  of  atrocious  villainy,  lis  recorded 
as  one  which  in  the  then  state  of  society,  excited  more 
emotion  and  honrour  than  could  be  easily  conceived. 
Murders  were  so  uncommon  in  America,  that  the  name 
of  every  criminal  in  the  ranks,  could  be  told  by  a  child ; 
and  when  this  took  place,  it  seemed  to  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  eastern  states,  as  if  this  war  had  released 
all  the  obligations  of  society,  armed  every  man  against 
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Ms  brotber^  and  made  every  soldier  of  necessity^  little 
better  tban  amurderer^  wbo  after  tbe  business  of  the 
war  bad  declined^  and  bis  employer  had  bo 'further 
occasion  for  bis  services^  would  be  likely  to  take  up 
tbe  trade  for  himself.  There  was  indeed  some  truth 
in  these  fears.  There  is  a  dreadful  fascination  in  the 
trade  of  bloody  and  men  do  no  not  willingly  abandon 
it.  The  rolling  of  drums  and  the  floating  of  banners, 
are  too  often  regarded  as  a  signal  for  tbe  bursting  asu|i- 
der  of  all  the  ties  of  civil  society.  They  who  have 
chosen  their  leaders^  are  dependent  no  longer  on  any 
others,  and  the  laws  are  safely  set  at  defiance.  But 
such  deeds  as  this  can  only  be  perpetrated  by  beings, 
who,  under  any  government,  civil  or  military,  and  in 
any  state  of  society,  from  barbarity  to  refinement, 
would  be  only  restrained  from  crime  by  extinction. — 
They  must  cease  to  live,  or  must  be  murderers.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Gordon,  of  the  British  army,  an  excel- 
lent officer  and  an  amiable  man,  wliilc  riding  slowly  and 
unsuspicious,  though  surrounded  by  Indians,  from  St. 
Johns,  to  Chamblee,  was  shot  by  a  Green  Mountain 
boy,  and  robbed  of  his  watch  and  sword.  Some  little 
stir  was  at  first  made  about  it,  by  those  who  had  the 
power  to  bring  the  wretch  to  the  gallows,  but  it  was 
so  languidly  continued  that  he  escaped. 

On  tbe  first  of  August,  an  alarming  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  recrimination  appeared  among  the  troops.  The  ^ 
whole  army  was  divided  into  parties.  The  southern 
and  middle  were  arrayed  against  the  eastern  troops. 
Washington  felt  himself  imperiously  called  upon  to 
quell  the  threatening  symptom.  For  some  weeks  be- 
fore, complaints  of  this  nature  had  been  made,  but  tbe 
evil  was  not  considered  so  extensive  as  it  soon  appeared 
to  be.  It  was  regarded  rather  as  the  natural  consequent 
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cea  of  different  local  habits,  which  would  soon  be 
smoothed  into  Qniformity,-  than  as  a  provincial  antipa^ 
thy,  which  was  not  to  be  conquered  bat  by  the  most  vi- 
gorous and  severe  measures.  Being  a  matter,  even 
then,  of  great  delicacy,  and  not  bdng  within  the  reach 
nf  the  military  powers  .with  which  Washington  was 
invested ;  for  the  mischief  bad  not  yet  become  turbulent 
or  pablick,  bat  was  to  be  seen  working  its  way  in  si- 
lence, into  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  army ;  he 
could  not  exercise  his  anthority  as  a  general  ;  all  he 
could  do  was  to  remonstrate  with  them  like  a  man.— ■ 
The  influence  he  could  have  at  this  state  of  Uie  affair, 
was  only  that  which  proceeded  from  his  character  and 
virtues,  not  his  rank. 

<'  It  is  with  great  coocem,"  thus  the  order  commen- 
ces, "  The  general  hears  that  jealousies  and  divisions 
have  arisen  among  the  troops  from  the  different  provin- 
ces ;  of  refiections  thrown  out  which  can  only  tend  to  irri- 
tate each  other,  and  injurethenoblecausein  wfaichwe 
are  engaged,  and  which  we  ought  to  support  with  one 
hand  and  one  heart  The  general  most  earnestly  en- 
treats the  officers  and  soldiers  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences ;  that  they  can  in  no  way  assist  our  cruel  ene- 
mies more  effectualy  than  by  working  a  division  among 
ourselves  ;  that  the  honour  and  success  of  the  army, 
and  the  safety  of  our  bleeding  country,  depend  upon 
harmony  and  good  agreement  with  each  other ;  that 
the  provinces  are  aU  united  to  oppose  the  common 
enemy,  and  all  distinctions  sink  iu  the  name  of  an 
Americaot  To  make  this  honourable  and  preserve 
the  liberty  of  our  country,  ought  to  be  our  only  emu- 
lation, and  he  will  be  the  best  soldier  and  the  best 
patriot  who  contributes  most  to  this  glorious  work, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  continent  he  may  come. — 
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Let  all  distinctions  of  nations^  conntiies  and  provin- 
ces be  lost  in  the  generous  contest,  who  dhall  behave 
with  the  most  courage  against  tlie  enemy,  and  the  most 
kindness  and  good  humour  to  each  other/' 

The  enemy  were  constantly  receiving  augmenta- 
tions, during  these  occurrences  in  the  American  camp, 
and  on  the  first  of  August,  were  joined  by  a  fleet  of 
forty  sail,  which  was  supposed  to  have  brought  the 
division  of  Hessians,  so  long  expected.  Every  mo- 
ment gave  iudicatious  of  an  attack,  and  every  moment 
but  the  better  prepared  both  parties  for  a  desperate 
struggle.  The  American  troops  were  still  very  sick- 
ly, but  were  constantly  receiving  small  reinforce- 
ments. 

Congress  had  already  begun  to  rid  themselves  of 
many  irksome  duties,  and  either  by  granting  a  gene- 
ral extension  of  power  to  Washington,  or  by  passing 
resolutions  in  particular  questions  as  they  arose,  ena- 
bled him  to  act  with  more  confidence  and  uniformity. 
He  was  authorized,  among  other  things  at  this  time, 
to  employ  as  many  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  as  he 
thought  proper. 

Such  manifestations  of  encreasing  confidence  from 
these  jealous  republicans,  was,  undoubtedly,  very  gra- 
tifying to  the  American  commander,  as  they  were  the 
only  evidences  of  a  popularity  which  could  not  be  dis- 
trusted ;  or  which  tended  to  enlighten  the  perplexi- 
ties of  his  way.  Every  augmentation  of  his  command 
necessarily  made  his  duties  lighter;  caused  a  part  of 
his  responsibility  to  descend  upon  others,  as  he  was 
permitted  to  constitute  oflBcers,  and  delegate  a  part  of 
his  authority ;  gave  the  army  more  confidence  in  him ; 
rendered  that  extreme  simplicity  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  necessary,  lest  some  part  whicli  depended  on 
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the  approbatien  of  others,  might  not  be  saactioned  by 
theu,  no  longer  naterial ;  gave  in  short  unanimity  in 
effort  and  activity  in  execation.  The  time  that  had 
hitherto  been  consumed  in  correspondence  with  Con-  - 
gress,  on  the  expediency  of  measures^  wag  now  found 
more  than  sufficient  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Under 
the  new  airangement,  had  it  been  perfected,  an  enter- 
prize  might  have  been  completed,  before  a  national 
assembly  had  determined  upon-  it  There  can  not  be  a 
greater  absurdity  in  politicks,  and  it  is  still  greater  ia 
war,  than  to  legislate  on  trifles ;  to  be  employed  in 
framing  plans  that  can  no  longer  be  executed,  and 
improving  opportunities  which  have  already  passed. 

The  long  meditated  attack  on  the  vessels  in  the 
North  River,  was  at  length  canied  into  execution. — 
Col.  Tnpper,  with  a  few  gallies  attacked  them  with 
great  spirit,  but  no  decisive  advantage  appeared  to 
result  from  it,  as  the  enemy  still  kept  their  position. 
The  gallies  were  considerably  shattered ;  and  the 
enemy,  it  was  said,  received  several  shot  in  the  hull. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  the  long  protracted  negocia- 
tion  respecting  prisoners  was  brought  to  an  issue. — 
General  Howe  agreed  to  an  equal  exchange  within  the 
limits  of  bis  power.  Intelligence  of  certain  aggres- 
sions of  the  Portuguese  being  received,  Washington 
thus  expressed  himself.  The  sonndness  of  his  remarks 
will  not  be  denied  by  any  modem  politician. 

"  Their  dependence,"  apeakiBg  of  the  Portuguese, 
"  upon  the  British  Crown,  for  aid  agaiost  the  Spa- 
niards, must  force  them  to  reply  to  any  thing  required 
of  them."  He  mentions  the  capture  of  several  Ameri- 
cans by  them,  and  the  amount  of  several  American 
prizes.  Much  miscellaneous  intelligence,  of  a  nature 
like  the  preceding,  which  canDot  be  omitted,  it  u 
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impossible  to  interweave  with  the  body  of  the  work, 
so  as  to  present  an  uninterrapted  narrative.  At  this 
period^  until  the  great  movements  on  Long  Island, 
a  Journal  would  be  more  interesting  than  a  Historj, 
occasionally  therefore,  the  occurrences  of  the  day  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  character  of  the  former. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  a  petition  was  presented  by 
Commodore  Hopkins,  to  Congress,  complaining  of 
slanderous  rumours  respecting  his  late  conduct,  pray- 
ing a  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  allegations  present- 
ed in  that  body  against  him,  and  an  investigation.— 
A  day  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  he  had  deviated  from  his  instructiDna^ 
and  that  his  excuses  therefor  were  altogether  dissa- 
tisfactory ;  but  the  final  judgment,  in  compliance  with 
a  request  of  the  delegates  from  his  native  state,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  postponed  from  several  successive  days 
to  the  sixteenth,  when  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed 
upon  him  for  his  misconduct,  but  he  was  retained  in 
command. 

On  the  same  day  a  resolution  was  passed,  authoriz- 
ing the  letters  of  marque  and  privateers,  to  man  their 
vessels  with  the  sailors  captured  from  the  enemy.  The 
policy  of  such  a  measure,  deserves  a  serious  inquiry ; 
and  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  if  such  a  thing  be 
not  too  ridiculous,  when  spoken  of  in  national  subjects, 
it  should  be  severely  reprehended.  If  native  sailors 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  man  twenty  ships,  let 
ten  be  manned  without  foreigners.  They  would  be 
more  efficient.  A  few  foi*eigners  on  board  a  vessel, 
are  of  very  little  use,  and  many  are  dangerous.  The 
morality  of  the  question  can  be  settled  in  a  word.  A 
traitor  is  criminal,  or  he  is  not.  If  he  be  criminal,  the 
tempter  participates  in  his  guilt ;  and  if  he  be  not,  how 
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can  he  be  punished.  The  nation  that  tempts  the  sub- 
jects of  another  to  treason,  is  always  most  severe 
against  her  own  subjects.  In  either  case  such  a  mea- 
sure  is  the  extreme  of  foUy^  wickedness  and  incoasis- 
tency. 

TbiSj  among  other  absurdities,  said  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  laws  of  war,  is  one  which  the  ablest  disputants 
never  attempt  but  by  custom.  There  are  many  others, 
and  one  in  which  a  few  remarks  at  this  time  may  not' 
be  considered  entirely  misplaced,  though  thanks  to 
the  pride  and  feeling  of  the  modems,  it  is  now  abo- 
lished  in  the  armies  of  France  and  America  ;  it  is 
that  of  corporal  punishment.  It  was  admitted  at  all 
seasons  and  for  all  offences  in  the  American  camp. 

Popular  as  tbe  contest  with  England,  for  tlie  indepen- 
dence of  the  Colonies,  was  at  first  with  the  American 
soldiery,  yet,  as  it  is  common  with  popular  enthusi- 
asm, which  perishes  as  unexpectedly  as  it  blazes,  there 
were  numerous  instances  of  desertion  from  the  Ame- 
rican camp ;  &nd  the  common  punishment  for  those 
who  were  retaken,  in  conformity  to  the  barbarous 
and  wretched  policy  of  the  times,  was  usually  a  sound 
ilog^ng.  To  accustom  a  soldier  to  this  degradation, 
or  even  to  tliink  of  it  with  any  degree  of  patience  is 
death  to  all  that  makes  him  terrible  to  his  enemy. — 
Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  and 
all  the  alleged  insensibility  of  a  man  in  the  ranks,  to 
the  nobler  impulses  of  liis  oiKcer,  it  is  cowardice  to 
inflict  a  blow  upon  him ;  shameful  to  him  if  \m  bears 
it  calmly,  and  death  if  he  resists. 

Every  man  who  has  within  him,  what  will  qualify 
him  fur  a  soldier,  should  be  taught  to  regard  a  blow 
as  the  last  insult — as  one  for  which  there  is  no  atone- 
ment, even  when  not  givea  with  the  common  instm- 
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meiit  of  panishment  for  ^  feloi| ;  but  wlieii  thus  ad- 
ministered^ it  is  surely^  the  Gonsammation  of  indigiii. 
ty.  If  a  deserter  be  taken^  it  would  be  maguanimity  to 
bayonet  him  on  the  spot.  Do  this — let  him  be  put  to 
deaths  but  not  dishonoured.  Bi-eak  not  his  spirit  with 
a  load  that  no  time^  noconduct,  no  rank  and  no  reputa- 
tion can  ever  lighten.  Place  not  upon  the  fame  oi 
him  who  has  worn  the  armour  and  fought  the  batUes 
of  his  country^  the  everlasting  brand  of  servitude.  It 
is  said  that  a  capital  punishment  for  such  offences^  is 
forbidden  by  humanity.  Humanity !  a  soldier  Who 
might  still  be  a  hero^  though  he  had  deserted  once  ; 
who  might  Uve  to  redeem  himself  from  his  own  re- 
proaches^  who  might  live  and  die  like  a  soldier^  if  he 
were  permitted^  is  stripped  before  his  comrades  and 
lashed  by  a  scoundrel  drummer,  like  the  vilest  malefac- 
tor. Every  soldier  in  America  at  such  an  hour  should  be 
taught  to  cry  out  like  the  Koman^  who  was  scourged,  I 
am  an  American  !  Let  a  soldier  be  hardened  for  the 
conflict — let  him  be  taught  to  meet  death  with  com- 
passion and  to  endure  torture  without  shrinking^  but 
let  him  not  be  thus  disciplined  at  the  halberds.  He 
only  learns  to  outface  infamy  there — to  die  with  his 
ignominy  gnawing  u[>on  his  vitals,  and  preventing 
him  from  ever  being  a  man  again ;  or  it  hardens  him 
for  a  desperate  revenge. 

Fortunately  for  the  pride  of  a  soldier  in  America^ 
at  this  day,  that  brutal  outrage  upon  all  the  feelings 
of  manhood,  has  been  stigmatized  as  it  deserved — and 
the  consequence  has  beeii  that  in  the  American  armies, 
a  soldier  has  nothing  worse  than  death  to  apprehend 
for  any  crime — ^but  the  sailor  is  still  unprotected.  Tha 
men  who  have  done  more  than  all  others  to  give  a 
name  and  a  rank  to  their  country^  who  haye  gone  down 
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to  the  great  deep  and  battled  with  its  monarchs^  are 
still  left  tobeecourged  atthegangway,  before  the  very 
men  who  havejust  seen  them  directing  their  guDS,  and 
heard  their  cheerings,  amid  the  thunders  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  practice  is  a  national  reproach,  and  if  con- 
tinued, the  pride  of  the  seaman  will  bo  extinct — ^the 
glories  of  his  country  will  be  qnenched  forever  ;  bat 
enough — the  movements  of  the  army  now  require  a 
«hare  of  attention. 

A  great  delay  in  the  appointment  of  general  officers 
had  taken  place;  and  there  was  still  a  great  deficiency 
in  this  essential  part  of  the  army.  This  delay  had 
been  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  selection.  "  This  ar- 
my,'' says  Washington^  io  renewing  his  application  on 
the  subject  ou  the  seventh  of  August,  "  though  by  far 
short  yet  of  the  numbers  intended  by  Congress,  is  by 
much  too  unwieldy  for  the  command  of  any  one  man, 
without  several  major-generals  to  assist ;"  and  after 
some  observations  upon  their  duties  and  usefulness^ 
be  continues,  "  at  present,  there  is  but  one  major-ge- 
neral for  this  whole  department,  and  the  flying  camp ; 
whereas,  at  this  place  alone,  leas  than  three  cannot  dis- 
charge their  duties  with  regularity.'' 

Mary  serious  and  delicate  questions  had  arisen  re- 
specting the  mode  of  appointment,  and  Washington 
thus  expresses  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  "  To 
make  brigadiers  of  the  oldest  Colonels  would  be  the 
most  unexceptionable  way,  but  it  is  much  to  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  by  that  mode,  the  ablest  men  would 
be  appointed  to  office.  Ajad  1  would  observe,  though 
the  rank  of  the  Colonels  of  the  eastern  govemmenta 
was  settled  at  Cambridge,  last  year,  it  only  respected 
themselves,  and  is  still  open  as  to  the  officers  of  other 
governments.  Topick  a  Colonel  here  and  a  Colonel 
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there^  through  the  annyy  according  to  the  opinion  of 
their  abilities,  would,  no  doubt^  be  the  means  of  mak- 
ing a  better  choice,  and  nominating  the  fittest  persons ; 
but  the  previous  officers  would  get  disgusted^  and  it  is 
more  than  probable,  with  their  connexions,  quit  the 
service.  That  might  be  fatal  at  this  time.  To  ap- 
point gentlemen  as  Brigadiers,  that  have  not  served  in 
this  army,  (in  this  part  of  it  at  least)  would  not  hurt 
any  one  in  particular,  but  hurt  the  whole  equally,  and 
must  be  considered  in  a  very  discouraging  light  to 
every  officer  of  merit.  View  the  matter,  therefore^  in 
any  point  of  light  you  will,  there  are  inconveniences  on 
the  one  hand  and  difficulties  on  the  other,  which  ought 
to  be  avoided.  Would  they  be  remedied  by  appoint- 
ing the  oldest  colonel  from  each  state  ?'' 

These  were  indeed  questions  of  no  ordinary  impor- 
tance. The  very  existence  of  the  army  was  involved 
in  their  decision.  The  efficacy  of  it  necessarily  de- 
pended on  a  judicious  selection,  but  this  could  not  be 
made  without  violating  the  best  established,  and  most 
salutary  regulation  for  military  advancement. 

On  the  seventh  of  August,  the  southern  fleet  and 
army,  with  General  Clinton,  Lord  Cornwallis^  fifty- 
five  transports  and  about  three  thousand  men,  arrived 
at  Staten  Island.  Within  the  three  or  four  prece- 
ding days,  eleven  other  transports,  with  a  part  of  the 
division  of  Hessians,  had  also  arrived,  and  the  remain- 
der, which  would  united  amount  to  about  twelve  thou- 
sand, were  expected  every  hour.  Sir  William  Howe 
seemed  preparing  for  instant  operations  ;  their  heavy 
carriages  and  cannon  were  embarked,  and  he  had 
launched  a  number  of  gondolas,  with  flat  bottoms,  and 
two  rafts  for  cannon.     By  deserters  from  the  British 
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fleet  and  army,  WashiogtoD  was  informed  of  tfaeae 
preparations. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  after  Bome  movements  of 
the  enemy'?  shipping,  which  indicated  some  important 
operation,  the  following  order  was  issned. 

"  As  the  movement  of  the  enemy  and  intelligence 
by  deserters,  give  the  utmost  reason  to  believe  that 
the  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  contending  forevery 
thing  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity,  is  near  at  hand — 
the  general  most  earnestly  recommends  the  closest  at- 
tentton  to  the  state  of  the  mens' arms,  ammunition  and 
flints,  tiiat  if  we  should  be  called  suddenly  to  action, 
nothing  of  this  kind  may  be  to  provide ;  and  he  doss 
most  earnestly  exhort  both  oflicers  and  soldiers,  not  to 
be  out  of  their  quarters  or  encampments,  especially  in 
the  morning,  or  upon  the  tide  of  flood." 

•  Letters  were  received  at  the  same  time,  confirming 
the  intelligence  communicated  by  some  deserters,  re- . 
speoting  the  Hessians,  and  even  representing  the  ene- 
my's force  to  be  still  more  formidable.  Washington 
felt  that  the  crisis  was  approaching  ;  he  wrote  frequent- 
ly and  earnestly  to  Congress  and  the  neighbouring 
states,  urging  the  most  vehement  exertions  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  concludes  a  letter  of 
the  eighth,  in  which  he  expresses  a  great  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  support  expected ;  complains  of  a 
great  deficiency  in  his  present  force,  and  announces  a 
mission  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  to  engage  their 
assistance,  in  these  words,  relating  to  the  troops  he 
had  called  for  from  Connecticut.  "  I  confidently  trust 
they  will  not  he  withheld." 

And  they  were  not  withheld.  Every  exertion  was 
made,  not  only  by  that,  but  by  all  the  other  govern- 
ments, to  furnish  them  in  seuon ;  bnt  in  a  coontijr 
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where  every  man  is  free  to  enlist  or  not^  after  the  fint  ^ 
ebullition  of  patriotism  has  subsided^  the  most  ardent 
and  persevering  efforts  can  go  no  farther  in  enlisting 
others^  than  to  offer  the  bounty  and  point  to  the  ene- 
my ;  and  this  bounty,  unfortunately^  was  then  under- 
stood as  an  offer — a  bid,  which  those  who  were  to  be 
purchased,  knew  must  be  augmented  if  they  refused 
it     This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  disgrace- 
ful competition  which  had  already  taken  place  between 
the  general  and  state  governments.     The  enemy  wag 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  habitations  of  each  in- 
dividual to  awaken  him  from   his  apathy.     Had  he 
approached,  their  native  valour  would  have  led  them 
to  confront  him.     The  terms  would  have  been  forgot- 
ten, and  only  the  occasion  for  battle  remembered. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  these  indications  became 
still  more  threatening.  A  great  number  of  boats  were 
seen  passing  with  troops  from  Staten  Island  to  the 
ships  ;  three  of  which  dropped  down  towards  the  nar- 
rows. From  the  observations  made  by  General  Greene^ 
he  was  led  to  suppose  it  a  general  embarkation. 

Under  this  date,  Washington  gives  a  return  of  his 
whole  army.  It  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  But  of  these  only  ten  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  fourteen  were  fit  for  duty ;  and 
in  case  of  an  immediate  attack,  he  says,  he  is  cer- 
tain only  of  Smallwood^s  battalion  from  Maryland. 

With  this  inconsiderable  army,  scattered  about,  some 
fifteen  miles  apart,  with  waters  between  them — with  a 
contagion  prevailing  among  them  to  such  a  degree^  that 
Washington  himself,  says  <<  the  proportion  of  men 
that  may  come  in  cannot  be  considered  as  a  real  aug- 
mentation" ;  with  this  army,  deficient  in  officers,  inex- 
perienced, undisciplined^  and  unprovided  even  with 
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tht  most  absolute  necessaries,  WasluDgton  was  to  dis- 
pute for  an  empire,  witb  an  army  of  thirty  thousaod 
Teteraos,  inured  to  battle,  familiar  with  death,  accus- 
tomed to  their  officers — with  one  of  the  finest  trains  of 
artillery,  with  which  any  anny  was  ever  furnished — 
.  and  a  powerful  fleet.  Or,  admitting  that  the  total  force 
of  the  enemy  was  deficient  in  equal  proportions,  which 
cannot  have  been  true — as  they  were  veterans  who  had 
outlived  their  apprenticeship  to  war — and  they  were 
too  far  from  theirfamilies  to  be  weakened  by  furloughs, 
they  could  muster  more  than  two  men  for  every  one  of 
the  Americans : — they  conld  even  bring  into  the  field  a 
greater  proportion — for  they  were  the  assailants — conld 
concentrate  their  whole  forces  and  choose  their  point 
of  attack  ;  yet  such  was  the  relative  strength  of  these 
two  armies — after  all  the  preparations  in  America —  . 
when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  had  been  turned 
upon  the  preparations  of  the  enemy  for  whole  months — 
and  were  looking  to  the  issue  of  the  first  confiici  as 
the  surest  prognostick  of  final  independence  or  subjec- 
tion. 

By  two  American  gentlemen  who  had  arrived  at 
Staten  Island,  from  England,  information  was  brought 
of  a  change  in  the  French  Ministry,  which  was  thought 
to  forebode  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  Staten  Isl* 
and  they  reported  that  every  preparation  was  making 
for  an  immediate  attack ;  that  about  fourteen  thousand 
troops  were  then  on  the  Island,  waiting  only  for  the 
foreign  forces,  only  a  part  of  which  had  yet  arrived. 
Whether  any  attempt  would  be  made  without  the  ex- 
pected reinforcement,  was  uncertain,  but  there  was  no 
doabt  that  one  would,  the  moment  they  had  arrived. 
jjroqMcted  also,  from  conversations  held  with  the 
fee  enemy,  that  they  neaot  to  hem  in  Waab- 
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ington  and  his  army^  by  getting  above  them^  and  cut- 
ting off  their  communication  with  the  country. .  The 
expectations  of  such  an  attempt^  were  still  further 
'  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  several  ships 
^f  war  and  other  vessels  had  put  to  sea  within  a  few 
day  s^  which^  it  was  expected  were  to  go  round  the  isl- 
land  and  come  up  the  Sound. 

On  the  ninth,  the  following  orders  were  issued. — 
"  The  General  expects  every  man,  both  officer  and 
soldier,  to  have  his  arms  in  the  best  order ;  not  to  wan- 
der from  his  encampment  or  quarters  ;  to  remember 
what  his  country  expects  from  him ;  what  a  few  brave 
men  have  lately  done  in  South  Carolina,  against  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army  ; — to  acquit  themselves  like 
men,  and  with  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  so  just  a  cause, 
we  cannot  doubt  of  success.'^ 

It  had  been  thought  in  England,  that  exertions 
would  be  made  by  the  Americans,  to  entice  the  foreign- 
ers from  the  British  troops,  and  the  opinion  was  a  sub- 
ject of  publick  speculation  there.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  hint,  if  it  had  not  already  been  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration in  Gongi*ess,  that  body  on  the  ninth  of  Au- 
gust, passed  a  resolution,  appointing  a  committee  of 
three  to  devise  a  plan  for  encouraging  the  Hessians 
and  other  foreigners  employed  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  to  desert — or  as  it  was  termed  ^^  to  quit  that 
iniquitous  service/' 

On  the  same  day,  the  long  and  troublesome  ques- 
tion, respecting  the  selection  of  officers,  was  brought  to 
a  termination,  and  four  Major  Generals,  with  six  Bri- 
gadiers were  appointed. 

Still  farther  extracts  must  be  made  from  the  orders. 
Every  American  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  troubles 
of  Washington.    Every  soldier  should  be  qualified  to 
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judge  of  his  patience,  find  to  do  justice  to  his  perse- 
verance.  Even  so  late  as  the  eleventh  of  August, 
when  the  enemy  was  expected  every  moment,  such 
irregularities  as  are  reprehended  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, were  common  in  the  American  camp.  Rigorous 
measures  would  not  have  succeeded  at  such  a  season. 
The  whole  army  might  have  been  scourged  and  cash- 
iered, without  being  reduced  to  an  observance  of  the 
most  ordinary  rules  of  discipline.  They  could  not  see 
the  utility  of  such  measnres.  They  were  to  be  taught 
in  no  other  manner  than  by  suffering  and  misfortune, 
the  true  difference  between  an  European  soldier,  who 
eats,  drinks  and  sleeps  lilie  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  ' 
an  American  woodsman,  in  camp,  who  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  disregard  all  regulations  on  such 
subjects  as  beneath  his  attention.  These  men  could 
fight — for  that  was  in  their  natures ; — and  no  education 
was  required  to  qualify  them  for  that  part  of  their  du- 
ty ;  but  to  move  them  in  concert,  with  regularity  and 
coolness,  must  have  been  impracticable  at  a  time  when 
the  very  centinels  were  accustomed  to  sitting,  and 
-  perhaps  sleeping  on  their  posts. 

"  The  practice  of  sentries  sittingon  their  post,"  says 
Washington  in  his  orders  of  the  eleventh,  '<  is  so  un- 
soldierly,  that  the  general  is  sorry  to  see  it  prevail  so 
much  in  the  army.  At  night,  especially,  it  is  of  the 
most  dangerous  consequence." 

On  the  twelfth,  he  observed  in  a  letter  to  Congress, 
that  the  convention  of  New- York  had  been  exert- 
ing itself  to  form  an  encampment  above  Kings- 
bridge.  The  number  of  militia  then  assembled,  and 
on  the  march,  he  estimated  at  three  thousand,  but  ad- 
ded, that  no  calcalation  could  be  made  respecting  the 
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succours  from  Connecticut.  Under  the  same  date,  he 
communicated  the  purport  of  a  letter  received  from  ge- 
neral Lee^  who  was  extremely  sanguine  respecting  the 
advantage  to  be.  obtained  from  the  employment  ei 
about  one  thousand  cavalry,  in  the  southern  depart- 
ment. ^^  Without  them/'  said  General  Lee,  ^^  I  can  an- 
swer for  nothing — ^with  one  thousand  I  will  ensure  the 
safety  of  those  states."     To  this,  Washington-  added 
his  testimony  respecting  the  experience  and  talents  of 
general  Lee ;  but,  as  if  the  expectation  was  either  con- 
sidered by  himself  as  too  sanguine,  or  the  propositimi 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration,  he  added  to  this  no- 
tice of  the  subject,  that  he  should  have  submitted  the 
proposition  before  to  Congress,  at  the  ^^  particular  re- 
quest" of  General  Lee,  had  it  not  escaped  his  mind. 
Whether  designedly  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  application  was  thus  mentioned  by 
Washington,  must  have  been  conclusive  evidence  in 
the  minds  of  Congress,  that  he  did  not  approve  the 
measure. 

On  the  thirteenth.  Lord  Dunmore,  with  Lord  Camp- 
bell and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  arrived  off  Staten  Island. 
The  former  had,  at  length,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  a 
restoration  to  the  government  of  Virginia.  He  had 
continued  along  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  that  state, 
with  the  view  of  concentrating  and  promoting  the  spi- 
rit of  loyalty,  and  when  circumstances  should  justify  of 
heading  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  American 
government,  until  the  closeness  and  filth  of  the  small 
vessles,  into  which  the  fugitives  were  crowded,  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  the  badness  and  scarci- 
ty of  water  and  provisions,  produced  a  fever,  which 
proved  fatal  to  numbers,  particularly  of  the  blacks. 
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At  len^h,  finding  every  place  closed  agaiost  his  en- 
terprizes^  and  that  the  necessities  or  bis  small  fleet 
were  to  be  supplied  but  by  constant  fightings  and  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  necessity  of  burning  a  number  of 
his  smaller  vessels,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans ;  and  of  sending  the  remain- 
der, coDsisting'of  nearly  0fty  sail,  to  seek  a  shelter  in 
Florida,  the  Burmudfts  and  the  West  Indies,  he  had 
abandoned  the  design  of  effecting  any  thing  in  that 
quarter,  as  utterly  hopeless.  About  one  thousand  ne- 
'  groes  had  been  taken  from  the  Virginias,  in  thecourse 
of  his  depredations,  a  great  part  of  which  miserably 
perished,  and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  sold. 

Orders  of  the  day. — August  13tli. — "The  enemy's 
whole  reinforcement  is  now  arrived,  so  that  an  attack 
must  aud  soon  will  be  made.  The  general,  therefore^ 
again  repeats  his  earnest  request  that  every  officer  and 
soldier  will  keep  his  arms  and  ammnnilion  in  good 
order  ;  keep  within  his  quarters  and  encampment  as 
much  as  possible ;  be  ready  for  action  at  a  moment's 
call — and  when  called  to  it,  remember  that  liberty,  pro- 
perty, life  and  honour,  are  all  at  stake,  that  upon  Uieir 
courage  and  conduct,  rest  the  hope  of  their  bleeding 
and  insulted  country,  that  their  wires^  children  and 
parents,  expect  safety  from  them  only,  and  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  heaven  will  cr^wn  with 
success  so  just  a  cause.  The  enemy  will  endeavour 
to  intimidate  by  show  and  appearance,  but  remember 
how  they  have  been  repulsed  on  various  occasions,  by 
a  few  brave  Americans. 

Tlieir  cause  is  bad,  their  men  are  conscious  of  it,  au  d 
if  opposed  with  firmness  and  coolness  at  their  first  on- 
set, with  our  advantages  of  works  and  knowledge  of 
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the  ground^  victory  is  most  assuredly  ours.  Bveiy 
good  soldier  will  be  silent  and  attentively  wait  fbr  ot« 
ders^  and  reserve  his  fire  till  he  is  sure  of  doing  exe- 
cution ;— -^the  QiBcers  to  be  particularly  careful  of  this. 

^^The  officers  and  commanding  officers  ofre^meBte^ 
are  to  see  their  supernumerary  officers  so  posted  as  to 
keep  their  men  to  their  duty,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  the  troops  to  know  that  if  any  infamous  rascal  in 
time  of  action,  shall  attempt  to  skulk,  hide  himself,  or 
retreat  f  Am  the  enemy,  without  the  orders  of  the  cobi- 
manding  officer,  he  will  be  instantly  shot  down,  as  an  * 
example  of  cowardice ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  general 
solemnly  promises  that  he  will  reward  those  who  shall 
distinguish  themselves  by  brave  and  noble  actions, 
and  he  desires  every  officer  to  be  attentive  to  this  par- 
ticular, that  such  men  may  be  afterwards  suitably  no- 
ticed/' 

This  last  precaution  was  the  only  one  calculated  to 
make  heroes  of  his  men.  It  is  generally  held  that 
the  fear  of  punishment  operates  more  strongly  on  the 
minds  than  the  hope  of  reward ;  and  as  a  further  rea- 
son why  punishment  and  not  reward  should  be  the 
retribution  administered  for  the  deeds  of  men,  it  is 
argued  that  the  utmost  they  can  do  is  only  their  duty — 
and  therefore,  deserves  no  reward,  and  that  to  reward 
those  who  perform  their  duty  would  be  impossible. 
It  would  soon  exhaust  the  treasures  of  the  world. — 
The  first  proposition  is  certainly  true — as  it  is  generally 
understood.  Fear  operates  more  strongly  than  hope,  in- 
restraining  man  from  crime, — and  in  exciting  him  to  do, 
mostly,  his  duty.  But  they  who  apply  this  reasoning  to 
the  soldier,  know  nothing  of  his  attributes.  To  do  only 
his  duty,  is  to  do  nothing.  Duty  may  teach  him  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  his  adversary — ^to  charge  an  ene- 
my, with  a  regular  and  firm  step — ^indeed  to  die.  But 
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mere  du^  never  won  a  great  battle^  w  did  a  glorious 
deed.  The  Russian  soldier  does  his  duty — the  French- 
man does  mcHre.  One  receives  the  bayonet  in  the  heart 
without  closing  his  eyes^  or  retreating  a  step ;  the 
other  storms  his  enemy  in  his  trenches^  cuts  a  path 
through  his  steadiest  battalions^  and  wrenches  his  ban- 
ner  from  his  grasp. 

Deaths  which  the  subjects  of  civil  government  re- 
gard as  the  last  punishment— he  who  is  trained  in 
the  school  of  war^  meets  at  every  turn  with  a  cheerful 
face  and  an  unshaken  tread.  Death  can  have  no  ter- 
ror for  a  soldier ;  but  the  applause  of  gallant  men,  the 
blessing  of  his  country,  distinction  is  the  reward  he 
covets — ^and  that  reward  can  never  impoverish  thofte 
who  bestow*— no  treasury  is  exhausted  by  such  expen- 
ditures. Distinction  is  as  much  the  coin  of  republicks, 
as  of  monarchies,  ami  should  be  lavished  as  boun- 
teously. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  fear  of  death  may  so 
operate  on  a  coward,  as  to  make  bim  do  his  duty,  or  a 
part  of  his  duty— enough  of  it  to  avoid  the  penalty,  and 
that  is  all  he  will  do.  But  there  is  a  step  infinitely  be- 
yond that  ruling  plan  of  the  dastard,  for  a  young  and 
fiery  soldier  to  reach — ^though  he  wereJn  the  ranks. 
And  he  can  only  be  stimulated  by  the  impulse  of  great 
hearts — ^the  coin  which  is  made  for  gallanty ;  he  feels 
ambition,  and  distinction  only  can  appease  that  rest- 
less spirit.  Death  has  no  terror  for  such  men,  they 
spring  to  meet  it ;  shame  cannot  affect  them,  for  they 
never  survive  it ;  distinction  is  what  they  covet.  That 
is  the  immortality  of  the  soldier.  No  man  on  earth 
was  ever  distinguished  by  doing  his  duty.  To  deserve 
distinction,  then,  something  more  than  duty  must  be 
done.  To  excite  men  to  great  deeds,  something  more 
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•  

ikanihefewaid.of  duty  must  be' proiufled.  Thiawu 
dime  by  WadiingUiii. 

Were  the  great  captains  of  any  age  to  use  more  of 
flieirlaiitels  and  be  less  profiise  wifh  their  meaop  of 
homiliatidb^  their  armies  wooldbe  terrible  indeed*  4* 
band  of  ardent  ii^pirits — trained  to  war^  and  baming 
with  ambition — ^would  be  invincible*  Such  were  the 
soldiers  of  the  French  Bevolntion.;  and  the  vetermns 
of  Europe  iied  before  them  j  banners  that  had  floated 
for  ages  of  victory  and  triomph,  bowed  before  the  i^- 
proach  of  their  new  fledged  eaglets.  It  is  this  1^- 
ty  enthusiasm  which  renders  an  army  irresistible.  All 
the  terrors  of  the  military  art^  are  regarded  by  the 
youthful  soldier^  who  feels  the  eye  of  his  country  upon 
him — as  never  made  for  him  but  for  other9  : — to  him 
they  are  the  emptiest  pagentry.  He  knows  that  they 
WiU  be  prostrated  in  his  march ;  that  they  will  vanish 
or  crumble  at  his  approach.  And  such  men  can  only 
be  created  by  promises^  not  threatening^  rewards^  not 
punishment. 

Though  the  superiour  strength  of  the  encm^  was 
known  to  the  whole  army^  yet  the  troops  exhibited  no 
symptbms  of  depression.  During  the  14th  the  British 
fleet  were  further  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  ninety 
six  sail.  The  publick  papers  were  removed  from  the 
city  to  a  place  of  greater  security — ^the  troops  were  di- 
rected to  keep  three  days  provision  constantly  cook- 
ed ;  their  canteens  to  be  filled — and  every  disposition 
madetbr  the  i*eception  of  the  enemy^  who  was  expect- 
ed at  every  tide. 

Order  of  the  14th.— "The  General  flatters  himself 
that  every  man's  mind  and  arms  are  now  prepared 
for  the  glorious  contest  upon  which  so  much  depends. 
The  time  is  too  precious ;  nor  does  the  General  think 
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it  necessary  to  spend  it  in  exiiorting  his  brave  coun-> 
trymen  and  fellow  soldiers  to  behave  like  men  fight- 
ing for  every  thing  that  can  be  dear  to  freemen.  We 
must  resolve  to  conquer  or  die  :  with  this  resolution 
and  the  blessing  of  heaven^  victory  and  sufccess  will 
certainly  attend  ns.  There  will  then  be  a  glorious  is- 
sue to  this  campaign^  and  the  General  will  reward  his 
brave  soldiers  with  every  indulgence  in  his  power." 

Under  the  same  date  he  complains  to  Congress  of 
an  extreme  deficiency  in  tents.  A  great  part  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  outposts  had  nothing  to  shelter  them. 

Something  of  the  eflTect  so  long  apprehended  from 
the  reduction  of  general  ofiicers  now  began  to  make  its 
appearance.  Colonel  Varnum,  of  Rhode  Island^  wait- 
ed on  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  tendered  his  re- 
signation. Washington  remonstrated  with  him  like  a 
soldier.  The  Colonel  was  a  brave  man — and  thouglr 
he  felt  keenly  the  neglect  of  his  country,  he  determin- 
ed to  fight  her  battles  at  this  time,  and  wait  till  the 
crisis  of  her  fate  had  passed  before  he  gave  up  his* 
commission.  It  was  a  noble  determination.  His  ex- 
ample might  have  thrown  the  whole  army  into  confu- 
sion. 

On  the  14th  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, produced  a  report  on  the  propriety  and  practica- 
bility of  seducing  the  foreigners  from  the  British  ser- 
vice, which  was  accepted  and  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  adopted. 

^^  Whereas  it  has  been  the  wise  policy  of  these 
states  to  extend  the  protection  of  their  laws  to  all  who 
should  settkamong  them,  of  whatever  nation  or  reli- 
gion theylH^^'VMip^toadmit  them  to  a  participa- 
tion of  thl^p^  ^f||^Eiuad  religious  freedom,  and 
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Ihe  benevolence  of  this  practice^  as  well  as  its  aala- 
iary  effectsy  had  rendered  it  worthy  of  being  continued 
in  fiitnre  times." 

^^  And  whereas^  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  order  to 
destroy  our  freedom  and  happiness^  has  commenced 
against  us  a  cruel  and  unprovoked  war  ;  and  unable 
to  engage  Britons  sufficient  to  execute  his  sanguinary 
measures^  has  applied  for  aid  to  foreign  princes^  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  blood  of  their  people  for 
money^  and  from  thence  has  procured  and  transport- 
ed considerable  numbers  of  foreigners ;  and  it  is  con- 
eeived  that  such  foreigners  if  apprized  of  the  prac- 
tice of  these  states^  would  choose  to  accept  of  lands^ 
liberty,  safety  and  communion  of  good  laws  and  mild 
government^  in  a  country  where  many  of  their  friends 
and  relations  are  now  happily  settled^  rather  than  con- 
tinue exposed  to  the  toils  and  perils  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war^  waged  against  a  people  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  refusing  to  exchange  freedom  for 
slavery ;  and  that  they  will  do  this,  the  more  especi- 
ally after  they  have  violated  every  christian  and  mo- 
}ral  precept,  by  invading  and  attempting  to  destroy 
those  who  never  injured  them  or  their  country,  their 
only  reward,  if  they  escape  death  and  captivity,  will 
be  a  return  to  the  despotism  of  their  prince,  to  be  by 
him  again  sold,  to  do  the  drudgery  of  some  other  ene- 
my to  the  rights  of  mankind. 

'^  And  whereas,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  Iiave 
thought  fit,  by  a  late  act,  not  only  to  invite  our  troops 
to  desert  our  service,  but  to  dread  a  compulsion  of  our 
people,  taken  at  sea,  to  serve  against  their  country.'' 

Resolved,  therefore.  That  these  states  will  receive 
all  such  followers  who  shall  leave  the  armies  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  in  America^  and  shall  choose  to 
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become  members  of  these  states ;  and  they  shall  be 
protected  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  respective  re* 
ligions ;  and  be  invested  with  the  rights^  privileges 
and  immunities  of  natives^  as  established  by  the  laws 
of  the  states,  and  moreover^  that  the  Congress  will 
provide  for  every  such  person^  fifty  acres  of  unappro- 
.  priated  lands,  in  some  of  these  states,  to  be  held  by 
him  and  his  heirs  in  fee  simple.^' 

These  propositions  were  renewed  on  the  2fitth 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  Grants,  of  lands  were 
offered  to  such  foreigners  in  the  following  proportion. 
To  a  Colonel,  one  thousand  acres ;  a  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel, eight  hundred ;  Major,  six  hundred  ;  Captain, 
four  hundred  ;  Lieutenant,  three  hundred  ;  noncom- 
missioned and  others^  one  hundred,  and  further  re- 
ward, proportioned  to  the  number  that  each  should 
bring  with  him. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  inferiour  officers  and 
their  ignorance  on  subjects,  of  a  nature,  to  be  the  most 
easily  learnt,  cannot  be  better  shown,  than  by  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  daily  orders.  ^^  Lieutenant  Hol- 
cock  being  tried  for  assuming  the  rank  of  a  captain^ 
wearing  a  yellow  cockade,  and  mounting  guard  in  that 
capacity,  it  appearing  to  have  been  done  through  mis- 
conception, and  want  of  experience — the  court  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  should  be  cautioned  by  his  Colonel 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  his  duty. 

This  was  a  mild  sentence  forbuch  an  offence ;  but 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  an  army,  where  an 
officer,  from  ^^  want  of  experience''  not  only  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  superionr^  but  actually  mounts  his 
badge  of  superiority  ! 

The  weather  had  been  for  some  days,  so  rainy  and 
unfavourable,  that  ttie  expected  attack  had  been  de- 
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layed.  The  enemy  had  been  completely  prepared^ 
even  to  the  embarkation  of  their  troops^  for  several 
days.  The  Americans^  therefore^  were  constantly  on 
the  alert  On  the  sixteenth^  Washington  wrote  that 
the  troops  were  very  sickly. 

To  the  17th  of  Augasty  when  every  thing  was  at 
stake  on  the  vigilance  of  the  Americans ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  necessity  of  examples  for  the  reformation  of 
the  army^  whipping  continues  to  be  so  common  a  pun- 
ishment for  every  offence^  that^  on  that  day,  it  was 
even  inflicted  on  a  centinel  for  having  slept  upon  his 
post. 

On  the  18th,  the  officers  and  men  who  had  been 
employed  a  day  or  two  before  in  an  attempt  to  des- 
troy the  enemy's  ships  up  the  North  River,  were  hand- 
somely complimented  :  and  a  pecuniary  reward  was 
distributed  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  desert. 

The  circumstances  were  these.  Two  fine  ships  un- 
der Captains  Fosdick  and  Thomas^  on  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  which  was  uncommonly  dark,  ran 
tip  the  North  River,  with  the  intention  of  burning  the 
enemy's  ships  and  tenders.  They  past  the  Phoenix. 
Captain  Thomas,  at  length  fell  on  board  one  of  the 
tenders  and  set  fire  to  her ;  this  light  enabled  captain 
Fosdick  to  grapple  the  FhoBuix.  A  desperate  strug- 
.gle  ensued,  but  the  sides  of  the  ship  of  war  were  so 
high,  her  sailors  so  active,  that  she  soon  cleared  her- 
self-—and  sunk  the  fire  ship. 

It  seems  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
eighteenth,''that  Lord  Howe  had  made  some  further 
attempts  to  tell  his  enemy  by  negociation ;  but  his  de- 
signs— however  intricate — were  easily  perceived  by 
his  adversary  :  not,  perhaps,  with  absolute  certainly — 
but  so  as  to  provide  against  them. 
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**  I  am  exceedingly  at  a  loss,"  says  Washington, 
"  to  know  tliB  motives  and  causes  in  doii^  a  proceed- 
ing of  such  a  nature  at  this  time^  and  why  Lord  Howe 
has  not  attempted  some  plan  of  negociation  before,  as 
he  seemed  so  desirous  of  it.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture,  and  guess  at  the  cause,  it  may  be,  that  part 
of  the  Hessians  have  not  arrived,  as  mentioned  in  the 
examination  transmitted  yesterday ;  or  that  General 
Burgoyne  has  not  made  such  progress  as  was  expect- 
ed to  form  a  junction  of  their  two  armies,  or,  what  I 
think  equally  probable,  they  mean  to  procrastin^ 
their  operations  for  some  time,  trusting  that  the  militU 
who  have  come  to  our  succour,  will  soon  become  tired 
and  return  home,  aa  is  but  too  usual  with  them.'' 

On  the  19th,  Washington  received  a  letter  from 
Oovemour  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  upon  whom  he 
had  placed  the  greatest  reliance,  which  must  have  been 
doubly  gratifying,  from  the  disappointments  he  had 
met  with  from  other  quarters.  He  was  informed  ttuU 
a  regiment  from  Massachusetts  was  on  its  march ; 
and  that  the  council  of  safety  for  Connecticut,  had  or- 
dered fourteen  militia  re^ments,  to  his  bead  quarters. 
These  were  important — yet  when  three  of  them  had 
arrived,  they  only  amounted  to  one  thousand  and 
twenty-nine.  ''When  the  whole  come  in''  said  Wash- 
ington, "  we  shall  be  on  a  much  more  respectable 
footing  than  we  have  been ;  but  I  greatly  fear  if  the 
enemy  defer  their  attempts  for  any  considerable  time, 
they  will  be  extremely  impatient  to  return  home,  and 
if  they  should,  we  shall  be  reduced  to  distress  again." 
The  Indians  had  already  excited  the  attention  of 
Congress.  Repeated  attempts  had  been  made,  with- 
out success,  to  bind  them  to  neutrally.  A  number  oC 
chiefs  about  this  time  visited  Philadelphia,  were  adr 
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Butted  to  Congress^  and  an  address  was  made  to  them. 
The  following  speech,  made  by  Logan^  is  extracted 
from  the  Journals  of  Congress. 

^^  We  still  hear  bad  news.  Gommodico  and  some 
of  ns  are  constantly  threatened.  And  the  Bearskin^ 
(a  trader  from  Pennsylvania)  among  others,  says  a 
great  reward  is  offered  to  any  person  who  will  take 
or  entice  any  of  us  to  Pittsburg,  where  we  are  to  be 
hanged  up  like  dogs,  by  the  big  knife,  (the  Virgi- 
nians.) This  being  true,  how  can  we  think  of  what 
is  good  ?  That  it  is  true,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  you 
may  depend  on  it,  that  the  Bearskin  told  Metapsico 
every  word  of  what  I  have  mentioned.^' 

A  copy  of  this  was  transmitted  to  certain  agents  of 
the  Congress,  who  were  at  that  time  busy  in  counter- 
acting the  influence  of  a  number  of  traders,  who,  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  furs,  were  willing  to  see  the 
scalps  of  women  and  children,  freshly  torn  from  the 
victims  of  their  dreadful  cupidity,  and  suspended  in 
the  same  hut  with  the  skins  of  the  beaver  and  deer. 

The  head  men  of  the  Creeks  were  invited  to  visit 
Philadelphia,  whither  a  number  of  western  warriors 
had  once  been,  who  returned  with  a  high  opinion  of 
the  power  and  greatness  of  the  whites.  It  was  hoped 
that  a  renewal  of  the  visit,  would  tend  to  calm  their 
animosity,  or  at  least  alarm  them  for  their  safety,  and 
prevent  any  wanton  outrage  on  the  southern  inhabi- 
tants. 

About  this  time,  intelligence  was  brought  that  Go- 
vemour  Carleton,  had  issued  a  declaration,  which  was 
distributed  through  the  frontiers  with  the  greatest  in- 
dustry,  interdicting  all  intercourse  between  his  army 
and  the  Americans^  ^^  except  such  as  might  be  for 
imploring  the  king's  mercy^  &c."  This  declaration  con- 
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taioed  the  particulars  of  General  Gordon'B  assassina- 
tion, which  has  already  been  related :  but  so  artfully 
expressed  as  to  awaken  a  belief  that  it  had  beeu 
done  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pillage  by  an  obucore 
individual.  At  Ihe  same  time,  by  the  removal  of  tb« 
American  prisoners  to  the  interior  of  the  British  poa- 
sessions,  the  exchange  of  prisoners^  a  subject  of  much 
anxiety  with  the  Americana,  was  prevented  for  a 
time. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  command  of  the  worlu 
on  Long  Island,  had  been  given  to  General  Greenw-<^ 
This  officer,  whose  indefatigable  and  restless  spirit 
led  him  to  endure  a  greater  degree  of  toil  and  expo- 
sure, than  prudence  would  justify,  became  at  length 
so  seriouely  ill,  that  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  command.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gene- 
ral Sullivan.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  exchanging  an  officer,  at  all  times,  on  the  eve  of 
a  battle,  was  rendered  in  this  case  more  dangerous, 
from  the  character  of  the  two  generals.  The  formw 
was  extremely  cautious — ever  on  the  watch — and  ne- 
ver losing  his  self  commajid  ;  the  latter  was  a  brave 
and  excellent  officer,  but  rather  toO  adventurous,  and 
too  conftdent,  for  the  command  of  such  a  post,  where 
every  thing  depended  upon  defence.  One  would  have 
succeeded  best  in  attacking,  and  the  other  in  sustain. 
ing  an  attack. 

By  the  examination  of  an  American  Captain  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  enemy  and  released,  Wash- 
ington was  informed,  that  the  plan  of  attack  was  « 
subject  of  general  discussion  in  the  British  camp.  To 
this  he  would  have  paid  no  regard,  because  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Sir  William  Howe  would  com- 
mnnicate  his  designs  to  bis  whole  army,  but  the  plan, 
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which  was  to  land  a  division  above  the  city^  and  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Americans^  in  that  direction^  while 
the  principal  force  was  to  make  a  sudden  movement 
a^nst  Long  Island^  so  nearly  corresponded  with  his 
view  of  the  enemy's  designs^  as  to  strengthen  his 
ecmfidence  that  snch  an  attempt  would  be  made.  Other 
'circumstances  contributed  to  establish  this  opinion* 
On  the  twenty-first,  several  of  the  enemy's  ships^ 
crowded  with  men^  dropped  down  to  the  narrows. 
On  the  twenty-second^  they  were  followed  by  others^ 
and  boats  were  seen  constantly  rowing  about  them 
with  th>op8. 

During  the  expectations^  which  such  movements  were 
calculated  to  excite^  a  small  detachment  was  order- 
ed to  march.  They  had  no  provisions.  Order  after 
order  had  been  issued^  every  things  short  of  cooking 
the  provisions^  and  filling  their  canteens,  with  his  own 
hands,  had  been  repeated  again  and  again,  for  whole 
weeks — and  yet,  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  not  a  man 
was  provided.  Such  vexations  would  have  discourag- 
ed any  man  but  Washington.  But  he  was  undis- 
turbed. 

On  the  twenty-third,  the  battle  appeared  at  hand. 
The  orders  were  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  a 
martial  spirit  in  the  troops.  The  parole  was  Charles- 
ton, and  the  countersign  Lee.  ^^  The  enemy  have 
now  landed  on  Long  Island,''  says  Washington, 
^<  and  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  on  which  the  hon- 
our and  success  of  this  army,  and  the  safety  of  out 
bleeding  country  depend.  Remember  officers  and 
soldiers,  that  you  are  freemen,  fighting  for  the  bles- 
sings of  liberty — ^that  slavery  will  be  your  portion, 
and  that  of  your  posterity,  if  you  do  not  acquit  your- 
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selves  like  men.  Remember  how  your  courage  and 
spirit  have  been  despised  and  traduced  by  your  cruel 
invaders ;  though  they  have  found  by  dear  experience 
at  Boston,  Gharleston  and  other  places,  what  a  few 
brave  men  contending  on  their  own  land  and  the  best 
of  causes  can  do  against  these  hirelings  and  mercena- 
ries. Be  cool — but  determined.  Do  not  ftre  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  wait  for  orders  from  your  officers.  It  is  the 
general's  express  orders,  that  if  any  man  attempts  to 
lie  down,  skulk,  or  retreat,  without  orders,  he  be  in- 
stantly shot,  as  an  examplen-he  hopes  no  such  scoun- 
drel will  be  found  in  this  army  : — but,  on  the  contra-^ 
ry^  every  one  for  himself,  resolving  to  conquer  or  die^ 
and  trusting  in  the  smiles  of  heaven  upon  so  just  a  cause, 
will  behave  with  bravery  and  resolution.  Those  who 
are  distinguished  for  their  gallantry  and  good  con- 
duct, may  depend  upon  being  honourably  noticed,  and 
suitably  rewarded.  And  if  this  army  will  but  emu- 
late and  imitate  their  brave  countrymen  in  other  parts 
of  America,  he  has  no  doubt  they  will,  by  a  glorious 
victory,  save  their  country  and  acquire  to  themselves 
immortal  honour." 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  he  says,  ^^  I  beg  leave  to 
inform  Congress,  that  yesterday  morning,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  night,  a  considerable  body  oi 
the  enemy,  amounting  by  report,  to  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand, and  these  all  British,  landed  in  the  transport 
ships  mentioned  in  my  last,  at  Gravesend  Bay,  on 
Long  Island,  and  have  approached  within  three  miles 
of  our  lines,  having  marched  across  the  low,  cleared 
grounds  near  the  woods  at  Flatbush,  where  they  are 
halted,  from  last  intelligence." 

^^  I  have  detached  from  here,  six  battalions,  as  a  re- 
inforcement of  our  troops  there,  which  are  all  that  I 
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can  spare  at  this  time^  not  knowing  bat  the  fleet  majr 
move  up  with  the  remainder  oC  their  army,  and  make 
an  attack  here,  on  the  next  flood  tide.  If  they  do  not, 
I  shall  send  a  further  reinforcement,  should  it  be  ne^ 
cessary,  and  have  ordered  five  battalions  more  to  be 
in  readiness  for  that  purpose.'' 

^'  The  reinforcement  detached  yesterday,  went  off 
in  high  spirits ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  the  whole  of  the  army,  that  are  effective  and  ca- 
pable of  duty  discover  the  same,  and  great  cheerful- 
ness.'' 

The  passage  of  the  East  River,  at  this  time,  was  so 
obstructed  by  booms,  chains  and  chevaux-de-frize,  as 
to^  quiet  in  a  great  manner  all  apprehensions  on  that 
side. 

On  the  S4th,  Washington  detached  four  additional 
regiments,  to  the  support  of  General  Sullivan,  with 
boats,  to  be  ready  either  to  reinforce  him,  or  to  return 
to  New- York,  if  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  then  at  the 
watering  place,  should  menace  the  city. 

Reinforcements  were  constantly  passing  to  Long  Isl- 
and, and  occasionally  a  little  skirmishing  took  place 
between  small  parties  :  in  the  course  of  which.  Colo- 
nel Manning  of  the  Jersey  Levies,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  some  few  men  were  lost.  Nine  out  of  the 
fourteen  regiments  expected  from  Connecticut,  had 
now  arrived ;  averaging  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men  each,  and  making  the  entire  force  of  Washing- 
ton about  twenty  thousand,  but  of  these,  a  large  pro- 
portion was  in  the  hospitals,  and  on  furlough. 

Among  other  transactions  of  interest  at  the  time, 
was  a  sharp  correspondence  between  General  Wash- 
ington and  Lord  Drummond,  respecting  an  alleged 
violation  of  his  parole,  which  was  laid  before  Con- 
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greis.  Washington  thoagbt  his  excuses  were  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  It  seems  he  was  to  hold  no  inter- 
course with  the  enemy  on  the  event — and  at  this  time, 
be  was  on  board  their  fleet.  Lord  Dmmmond  bad  to 
explun  himself  to  one  who  was  not  to  be  appeased  in 
a  question  of  this  kind,  by  mere  ingenuity.  No  com- 
mon reasons  would  have  satisfied  the  Americans  for 
this  violation  of  bis  parole,  had  his  Lordship  fallen 
again  into  their  hands. 

The  hour  of  trial  had  at  lepgtb  arrived.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  and  the  enemy  were  victorious. 

The  total  amount  of  the  American  army  at  the  time 
of  the  action,  was  about  twenty  thousand.  Bat  of 
these,  the  effectives  did  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand 
Ave  hundred. 

The  operations  of  the  enemy  had  been  delayed 
from  day  to  day,  in  expectation  of  reinforcements,  un- 
til the  twenty- second,  when  by  the  accession  of  the 
South  Carolinatroops,  with  others  from  Boston,  Flo- 
rida and  the  West  Indies,  amounted  to  nearly  thirty 
thousand — with  these  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
attempt.  On  this  day,  the  twenty-second,  the  fleet 
being  so  stationed  as  to  cover  the  troops,  they  were 
landed  without  opposition,  on  Long  Island,  between 
Utrecht  and  Gravesend,  two  small  villages,  not  far 
from  the  narrows,  on  the  side  nearest  to  Staten  Isl- 
and. 

The  American  works,  constructed  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  General  Green,  extended  across  a  nar- 
row peninsula,  having  the  East  River,  whicli  sepa- 
rates Long  Island  from  New- York  on  the  left ;  a  marsh 
running  to  the  shore,  on  the  right ;  with  the  Bay  and 
Governor's  Island  in  the  rear. 
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G^eneral  Sallivan  was  encamped^  with  a  siriHig 
foree^  at  Brooklyn^  within  these  works^  and  a  few 
miles  from  Utrecht.  From  the  eastern  side  of  ibm 
narrows^  extends  a  ridge  of  hills^  for  about  six  milesy 
covered  with  a  thick  wood,  and  terminating  near  Ja- 
maica. Through  these  hills  are  only  three  passes  ; 
one  near  the  narrows ;  a  second  on  the  Flatbash  road ; 
and  a  third,  called  the  Bedford  road,  running  across 
from  Bedford  to  Flatbush,  which  lies  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  ridge.  These  passes  are  very  narrow — 
the  sides  exceedingly  steep  and  rugged — so  as  to  be 
maintained  by  a  small  number  against  any  force  what- 
ever, until  dislodged  from  the  heights.  Those  were 
the  only  roads  which  led  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
hills,  to  the  American  lines,  except  one,  passing  round 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge  to  Jamaica. 

An  early  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  three  pas- 
ses through  the  hills,  and  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
.  men  were  stationed  for  the  protection  of  each  of  them; 
while  Colonel  Miles,  with  a  battallion  of  riflemen,  was 
placed  a  little  to  the  eastward  in  the  wood,  to  guard 
the  last  mentioned  road,  running  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  hills  to  Jamaica,  to  watch  the  operations  of 
the  enemy  and  keep  up  a  constant  communication 
with  the  other  corps  stationed  at  the  passes.  On  the 
approach  of  the  enemy's  boats,  the  patrolling  parties 
on  the  coast  had  retired  to  the  guard  at  the  second  pass 
on  the  Flatbush  road.  Lord  Gomwallis  followed  at 
their  heels  with  his  reserve  and  some  hastily  collected 
troops,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  pass,  but  finding  it 
already  occupied  by  the  Americans,  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  made  no  attempt  to  dislodge  them. 

Three  days  afterwards,  on  the  twenty-fiifth,  these 
fbrces  of  the  British  were  reinforced  by  General  De 
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Huster^  and  two  brigades  of  Hessians  from  Staten 
Island.  It  is  said  that  this  intrepid  officer^  who  knew 
notfaing  of  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  about  to 
advance,  was  told  by  one  high  in  command,  "  that  the. 
Americans  had  determined  to  ^ve  the  foreigners  no. 
quarter."  «  Very  well,"  said  De  Heister,  with  the  ut- 
most composure,  '<  aa  I  know  tiie  tenns,  I  am  ready 
to  flgbt."  But  whether  ttiis  he  true  or  not^^nd  it  is 
rendered  somewhat  improbable  by  the  indeSnite  man- 
ner in  which  <^one  high  in  command,"  without  aname^ 
is  mentioned ;  it  is  certain  that  the  foreign  troops  were 
taught  that  they  were  to  fight  with  savages,  who  would 
torture  before  a  slow  fire,  with  every  species  of  cruel- 
ty that  could  he  imagined.  It  is  no  longer  material 
whether  these  fancies  originated  at  home  with  them-  - 
selves,  by  confounding  the  Indian  with  the  American 
character,  or  whetlier  they  were  industriously  plant- 
ed by  the  British  during  their  intercourse ;  enough  is 
known  of  the  nature  of  all  soldiers,  to  suppose  that  no  . 
great  efforts  would  have  been  made  by  those  of  Bri- 
tain, to  counteract  prejudices,  from  which  many  advan-  J 
tages  might  be  hoped. 

The  consequence  of  such  mistaken  notions,  was,  as 
might  be  exi»ected,  a  desperate  ferocity  in  battle — ^no 
mercy — no  giving  or  taking  quarter;  and  so  far  they 
may  have  coutributed  to  the  success  of  the  day.  It  has 
since  been  said  that  these  terrours'were  caused  entire- 
ly by  the  British  officers,  andpublicklyjustifled,  after- 
wards, as  a  retaliation  for  the  measures  pursued  by 
Congress  to  seduce  the  foreigners  from  their  service. 
But  such  an  excuse  comes  too  late  for  the  offence,  if  it 
were  an  offence ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  dur 
ring  the  long  intercourse  of  Ae  BritiBh,troops  with  the 
first  division  of  the  Hessians  which  arrived  some  tine 
VOL.  r.  58 
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taflm  tliift  pofpote  of  Oongre89;1i0a^w^luiov%  JMb 
floBg  WM  t^d  theformtt  of  tlio  AiMifc^  chuMM^ 
Borne  ifltematkiii  Must  hflite  lieip  gjmmttiwi^  (Mt0t 
itiie  cr  faU»:  if  trnt,  it  woulA  Wft  bMft ioa  jiyn, to 
diugB  thdr  wliole  hfXmt  after  tki»  mMMiK  of  Gmi* 
gm»  was  ial^eB}  becauatke  tilM  WM<9o  shorty m4 
tiie  design  woakL  natanlly  kaye^  bfm.  AmpeoMtr^ 
Tkat  is  vi^.tfae  Briibli  before  this  liad  in^traclifNL  (Iw 
eemaas  in  the  tra^  diaiaetef  of  tluft  AnerioMMb  i4 
imdd  have  heen  ioo  latBy  josl  as  (hejr  wei^  gaiBg  w- 
to  battlp^  and  tte  Americaiii  liad  ]^ii2>iipkjly  offwe4 
thaai  rewards  to  abandom  ^le  Britishj^^qr  ihe  INri- 
tiflhto  have  copvipced  them  that  ihe  Asm^nm  wefp 
savages.  The  iiilbmiation  thuacmmaakiitad  to  tbem 
beibie  the  atteaipt  of  die  Amerieaas  to  seduce  them^ 
was  probably  such  asenmitji  ignoraiiGef  andeoiitenipii 
under  ajl  the-eiuiggeratioiis  with  trhioh  l^yal  twopi 
might  be  supposed  to  misrepresent  the  ch ww4er  of  re^ 
bels.  Ghafity  would  have  been  treasoob-rtruthi  dis- 
loyaltj — and  tiiey  who  were  about  to  cut  th^  throats  fd 
Americans  to  prove  their  faith  and  allegiance  would 
not  have  been  over  scrupulous  about  murdering  their 
reputations. 

.^nother  circumstance  which  undwbtedly  cQutribat- 
ed'\o  the  slaughter  of  the  day^  siid  the  victory  of  the 
British^  was  this :  a  defeat  would  have  been  destruc- 
tion to  them — ^pressed  by  a  victwious  enemy^  they 
ttight  have  been  prevented  from  rorembarking — and 
perhaps  cui  to  pieces  or  made  prisonera  before  they 
could  receiTft  reinforcements.  They  were  obliged  tf 
conquer.  This  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  what  has 
lieen  said  <rf  Washington — ^he  certainly  was  placed  i^ 
a  perilous  situatioui  and  was  supposed  to  have  risked 
4oo  much :  but  he  risked  much  less  than  Sir  WilUaifi 
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H«we,  for  he  w»8  withio  bte  eD^nchmeiita'— And  8^ 
Williatai  hftd  do  other  defence  than  his  coveiiag  par- 
ties to  tecure  b  retnut;  uid  ne  rallying  point 

On  the  Hdib,  General  Howe  having  fnlly  matured 
a  plan  for  the  mrprise  of  General  SBllivan,  directed 
General  Oe  Heiater  to  ti^e  post  at  Flatbush  in  the 
evening.  This  division  composed  the  centre.  About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  main  body  led  by  Ge- 
neral Clinton,  Bm-1  Percy,  and  Lord  Coniwallia,  form- 
ed of  the  best  troops  in  the  army,  atfemptod  to  gain 
the  road,  leading  roond  the  eaatwly  end  of  the  hills  to 
Jamaica,' with  a  view  of  turning  the  American  left.  On 
this  road  Colonel  Miles  was  stotioBed,  bat  by  some 
anfortunate  chance,  the  enemy  was  net  discovered  un- 
til they  had  gained  two  miles  in  hia  rear,  when  the 
alarm  was  instantly  given. 

lost  before  day  light,  on  the  S7th,  Sir  Henry  Glin- 
ton,  having  advanced  within  half  a  mile  of  the  road^ 
halted  hU  forces  aod  made  his  dispositionB  for  an  im- 
mediate attack.  Every  thing  conspired  to  favour  hip 
enterprize — One  of  his  parties  fell  in  with  a  pabvle  df 
mounted  American  officers,  and  took  eveiy  man  of  i^m 
prisoners ;  and  General  Sullivan,  depending  on  them 
for  iutelUgence,  neglected  sending  out  another  patrole. 
He  was  thus  left  in  complete  ignorancetif  tlie  enemy^s 
approach. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  light.  General  CliotoD  with 
a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  took  possession  of  the 
heights  which  commanded  the  road.  Some  hours  he- 
Cire,  about  midnight,  his  left  wing  under  General 
'  Grant,  which  had  been  advanced  to  alarm  the  Ame- 
ricans and  conceal  his  own  designs  on  their  left,  had 
been  discovered  by  the  guard.  This  guard,  composed 
entirely  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  troops,  in- 
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stantly  abandoned  the  road  and  fled  in  the  atmoiC 
consternation  without  flring  a  gun^  and  carried  to  G^e- 
neral  Parsons  the  first  intelligence  of  the  enemy^  who 
was  seen  at  the  same  moment  descending  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  hill.  Abont  twenty  of  the  f  natives  were 
fortunately  rallied^  and  posted  on  a  height  about  a  mile 
in  front  of  General  6rant^  who  halted,  and  formed  his 
columns  for  the  attack.  This  gave  time  to  Lord  Stir- 
ling,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  get  possession  of  a 
hill  about  two  miles  from  the  American  camp  and  in 
firont  of  General  Grant 

The  engagement  began  soon  after  day  light,  by  the 
Hessians,  under  General  De  Heistelr,  from  Flatbush, 
and  by  Greneral  Grant  along  the  coast,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Americans,  with  gi*eat  resolution  for  a 
considerable  time.  Those  who  were  flrstmet  by  Gene- 
ral De  Heister,  fought  with  determined  gallantry  un- 
til they  found  General  Clinton  had  gained  their  left, 
when  they  immediately  broke  and  fled  towards  their 
camp.  It  was  already  too  late  ;  General  Clinton  was 
in  their  rear  with  the  whole  of  the  British  right.  He 
had  passed  the  heights,  halted  and  refreshed  his  ar- 
my, and  now  charged  the  Americans  with  his  dragoons 
and  infantry,  just  as  they  had  abandoned  the  hills  and 
were  flying  to  their  lines.  His  attack  was  irresistible ; 
they  were  forced  back  upon  the  Hessians — the  Hes- 
sians followed  up  their  charge— And  thus  were  the 
Americans  hemmed  in  on  all  sides ;  driven  alternate- 
ly from  the  British  to  the  Hessians,  from  the  Hessians 
to  the  British :  until  grown  desperate,  they  suddenly 
concentrated— charged  the  enemy  in  turn,  and  cut 
their  way  to  their  own  camp. 

The  troops  under  Lord  Sterling,  composed  of  Co- 
lonel Atlee'i^^   Colonel   Smallwood's,   and  Colonel 
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Hatcbe's  regiments,  with  two  battalions  under  Colo- 
nel Miles  were  engaged  for  six  hours  with  the  whole 
British  left,  under  General  Grant.  Their  coolness  and 
firmness  would  have  done  honour  to  veterans — But  so 
unhappily  deficient  were  these  fine  troops  in  the  means 
of  intelligence,  tliat  they  were  only  apprized  of  the 
movements  of  General  Clinton  by  his  approach,  hav- 
ing traversed  the  whole  country  in  their  rear.  Their 
retreat  being  thus  intercepted,  a  desperate  efioi'i  was 
the  only  chance  of  escape ;  and  a  large  proportion  af- 
ter breaking  through  tbe  enemy's  ranks,  gained  the 
woods.  Many  threw  themselves  into  the  marsh  in 
Gowan's  Cove }  some  were  drowned — and  others  per- 
ished in  the  woods,  but  a  considerable  number  eventu- 
ally readied  their  entrenchments. 

The  Royal  troops  fought  the  whole  day  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  themselves.  The  memory  of  defeats, 
and  a  desire  of  retrieving  their  reputation,  stimulat- 
ed them  to  their  utmost  efforts.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  broke  up  both  parties  into  detachments,  and 
of  course  gave  a  greater  opportunity  for  distinction. 
So  full  of  ardour  and  impetuosity  were  tliey  after  their 
victory  that  they  could  hardly  be  withheld  from  storm- 
ing the  American  lines.  Sir  William  Howe  Las  not 
escaped  censure  for  having  restrained  them — >but  if 
he  had  not,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  deserv- 
ed and  received  more  of  it. 

Washington  had  expected  and  provided  for  tliis  im-  - 
petuosity.  An  assault  was  precisely  what  he  wished — 
and  if  it  hnd  been  made,  had  not  the  assailants  been 
instantly  successful,  they  would  have  been  certainly 
repulsed  in  the  event.  The  entrenchments  were  man- 
ned with  fresh  troops :  the  British  were  exhausted 
with  marching,  and  fighting ;  and  whatever  might  have 
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been  tfaeir  Bpirits,  if  tiiey  had  not  prevaBed  at  tJke  fttt 
miset — ^they  would  not  have  prevailed  at  all :  tbdr  tee- 
ny woold  have  repulsed  them — ^pursued  theih  in  ffadir 
disorder  with  his  fresh  troops-^-and  Adfltiuistered  a 
terrible  retributioti  for  the  first  slaughters  of  the  day. 

This  is  rendered  mota  than  probable  from  the  cau- 
tious character  of  the  American  commahder.  He  knew 
the  strength  of  his  WOrks^  and  was  not  only  willing  to 
risk  an  assault,  but  intited  it  Had  it  been  made^  the 
enemy  might  have  had  little  to  boast  of;  and  Greneral 
Howe  might  justly  have  been  blamed  for  hazardhig, 
with  worn  out  troops,  in  such  a  strife,  the  loss  of  all 
the  important  advantages  he  had  gained. 

It  is  said  that  the  wwks  were  very  feeble^  that  they 
•had  been  hastily  completed  but  the  night  before,  by 
closing  an  entrance  on  the  right  and  throwing  an  ab- 
batis  along  the  front :  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  important  means  of  security  would  have  been  ne- 
glected to  so  late  an  hour.  The  enemy  had  been  ex- 
pected for  several  days,  and  the  lines  had  been  man- 
ned for  their  reception. 

That  the  result  of  the  struggle  on  Long  Island, 
would  probably  have  been  very  different  had  the  Bri- 
tish troops  followed  up  their  victory,  by  an  assault  on 
the  lines,  maybe  presumed  from  other  circumstances. 
Raw  troops  are  easily  terrified  by  manoeuvres  in  the 
field.  They  feel  a  sense  of  protection,  not  only 
against  manoeuvres,  but  against  balls  and  bayonets, 
in  any  kind  of  breast  work,  however  frail.  There  was 
not  a  man  in  the  American  army  who  could  not  relate 
the  particulars  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  Bun- 
ker Hill,  and  Fort  Moultrie;  and  not  a  man  but 
Would  have  attributed  the  success  of  their  countrymen 
to  the  ^tone  wall  and  embankknents  of  the  two  for- 
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mer,  »8  swti  as  to  the  forti^cationa  of  tbe  Wter.  Be- 
hio^  vty  breast  work,  a  board  fence,  thej  would 
bave  foaght  better  tbaa  in  tbe  opea  field. 

Tbe  vktoriooa  arny  encamped  in  front  of  the  Ante- 
rican  works,  on  the  eretiing  after  the  battle ;  and  on  tbe 
twenty  eightb,  brqJie  ground  in  form  about  $Te  hun- 
dra^  yards  infront  pf  Putnam's  redoubt,  which  cover- 
ed ^e  Americaa  left.  A  regular  seige  was  begun. 
The  reiqembrance  of  Breed's  Qill,  and  a  desire  to 
9pare  his  nien,  probably  prevented  a  coup  de  main, 
which,  shqiild  it  prove  successful.  Sir  William  Howe 
apprehended,  might  disqualify  him  for  more  impo|> 
tant  undertakings. 

On  the  same  day,  Genwal  Mifflin  reinforced  the 
Americans,  with  one  thousand  fresh  troops,  and  of- 
fered to  go  the  rounds  at  night  He  observed  the  etie- 
piy's  appi'oaches  and  the  forwardness  of  their  batte- 
ries, and  was  couvinced  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
The  next  njorning,  Aug.  ^th,  in  a  conversation  with 
the  conmauder  in  chi^  on  tbe  subject,  he  observed — 
«  you  must  either  fight  or  retreat,  imqiediately.  What 
is  your  strength  ?  ''  nioe  thousand"  was  the  reply. 
"  It  is  not  au^ient— !-we  must  retreat''  said  tlie  for- 
mer. Such  had  been  'Washington's  opinion.  He 
never  designed  to  austaip  the  regular  approach  of  his 
enemy ; — Ms  works  werp  pply  calculated  for  tempora- 
ry defence.  It  wfts  then  agreed  that  a  council  of  war 
should  be  ca)ledr:?4hat  General  Mifflin  should  pro- 
pose the  retrefit ;  but  a^  be  was  to  make  the  proposal, 
and  bis  reputatlpD  was  at  stake,  he  stipulated  that  if 
a  retreat  should  he  resolved  upon,  he  should  command 
the  rear  j-rrraoid  if  an  action,  the  vui. 

These  measures,  awpng  others,  were  urged  in  coun- 
cil.   "  The  heav^  rains  which  have  fallen  for  two 
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days  and  nights,  with  but  little  intermission^  have  ia- 
jured  the  arms,  and  spoiled  a  great  part  of  the  am- 
munition,  and  the  soldiers  being  without  cover^  and 
obliged  to  lie  in  their  lines,  are  worn  out     From  the 
time  the  enemy  moved  from  Flatbush,  several  large 
ships  have  attempted  to  get  up,  as  supposed,  into  the 
East  River,  to  cut  off  our  communication,  by  which 
the  whole  army  would  be  destroyed  ;  but  the  wind 
being  North  East,  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect  it. 
The  troops  have  become  dispirited  by  their  incessant 
duty  and  watchfulness."  It  was  unanimously  resolv- 
to  abandon  the  Island. 

Colonel  Olover,  witli  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  flat  bottomed  boats  and  other  ves- 
sels, to  superintend  the  embarkation.  Gen.  M^Doa- 
gal  and  Colonel  Knox,  wei*e  stationed  at  the  upper  and 
lower  ferries  on  the  East  River.  The  former  was  on 
the  ground  at  eight  o'clock;  but  the  militia  bad  not 
then  embarked.  Many  difficulties  occurred,  which 
would  at  any  time,  have  been  thought  remarkable ; 
but  at  that  time  they  were  thought  to  proceed  from  lit- 
tle else  than  the  special  interposition  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  had  suffered  then  to  be  so  cruelly  de- 
feated. 

While  the  troops  were  assembling  on  the  shore,  the 
tide  began  to  ebb ;  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the 
North  West  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  made  it 
appear  impossible  to  effect  the  retreat,  in  the  course  of 
the  night;  as  they  had  but  few  row  boats,  and  Jhe 
sail  boats  could  not  be  used.  Under  this  distressins: 
embarrassment,  General  M<Dou8;all  sent  Colonel 
Grayson,  one  of  Washington's  Aids,  to  get  instruc- 
tions from  his  Excellency — at  the  same  time,  pronounc- 
ing the  retreat  to  be  impracticable  for  that  night.  The 
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Colonel  wu  unable  to  find  the  Gtenenil;  and  immedi- 
ately on  his  retnrn,  the  embukation.was  commenced 
nnder  all  those  discouragemeats.  Bat  about  eleven, 
the  wind  died  away,  and  soon  after  a  fresh  breeze 
sprung  up  from  the  South  West ;  enabled  them  to  use 
the  sailboats,  and  made  their  retreat  safe,  easy  and 
expeditious.  The  embarkation  was  still  farther  pro- 
tected by  a  fog,  (so  uncommon  for  the  season,  that  one 
of  the^  citizens  of  New- York  declared  he  had  not 
known  one  for  twenty  or  thir^  years,)  wliich  came  in 
a  remarkably  thick  mist,  about  two  in  the  morning,, 
and  hovered  like  a  cloud  over  Long  Island  sbcav, 
while  the  New-York  side  was  bright  and  clear. 

Anotherincident,  but  of  a  different  character,  wbicfay 
with  a  disastrous  result  might  have  been  cited  ts  an 
evidence  of  the  immediate  agency  of  some  malignant 
being,  is  well  worth  recording.  Colonel  Scammel 
was  sent  to  (reneral  Mifflin,  who  remained  in  the 
trenches,  with  orders  for  a  particular  regiment  to  march 
to  the  ferry.  The  Colonel  mistook  th&  order  j  under- 
stood instead  of  a  re^ment,  the  whole  covering  par^, 
and  so  delivered  it.  It  was  obeyed — and  the  lines 
Were  abandoned  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
Uie  embarkation  was  completed  ;  but  the  Dritish, 
Aougb  so  near,  that  their  working  parties  were  dis- 
tinctly heard,  were  enveloped  in  so  thick  a  fog,  that 
the  evacuation  took  place  without  being  discovered. 

The  mistake  was  discovered — General  Miffiiu  hur- 
ried back  to  the  lines — took  possession,  and  held  until 
the  next  morning,  when  every  thing  except  some  hea- 
vy cannon  was  removedi  The  fog  and  wind  con- 
tinued propitious  till  the  whole  army,  amountinzto 
nine  thousand,  with  all  their  field  artiUery — such  hea- 
vy ordinance  as  was  most  valuable— ammunition— 
VOL.  r.  99 
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provisions  and  stores^  were  safely  brought  off  the  isl- 
and. All  this  was  effected  over  a  river,  more  than  a 
mile  in  width,  in  thirteen  hours,  most  of  the  time  in  a 
violent  rain,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy^ 
who  were  at  work  within  six  hundred  yards. 

The  water  was  so  remarkably  smooth  as  to  admit  of 
the  boats  being  loaded  within  a  few  inches  of  their  gun- 
wales. The  commander  in  chief,  though  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  entreated,  would  not  leave  the  Island^ 
till  General  Mifflin,  with  his  covering  party  left  the 
lines,  about  six  in  the  morning.  Scarcely  were  the 
works  abandoned,  and  the  rear  guard  fairly  embarked^ 
.)vhen  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  four  of  the  American 
boai^^  were  discovered  on  the  river ;  three  about  half 
way  over,  full  of  troops ;  and  the  fourth,  in  which 
were  a  l^w  person,  who  had  staid  for  plunder^  so  near 
the  sliore  that  it  was  captured,  and  the  enemy  were 
seen  to  take  possession  of  the  works. 

Had  the  wind  continued  from  the  northwest,  whence 
it  blew,  when  the  embarkation  was  begun^  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  troops  could  have  been  passed 
over,  and  the  remainder  must  have  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  enemy  ;  and  had  not  the  fog  appeared  so 
seasonably — or  had  it  -cleared  away  but  a  short  time 
before  it  did,  the  Americ«;i  rear  would  have  been  in 
a  most  perilous  situation. 

In  superintending  this  hamrdous  and  difficult  eva- 
cuation, and  the  transactions  Df  several  days  preced- 
ing it^  Washington  was  indefatigable. 

Governor's  Island,  where  two  regioients  were  sta- 
tioned, was  also  abandoned  at  the  same  time,  without 
\osn%  The  removal  of  the  military  stores  wa9  com- 
pleted on  the  second  of  September,  when  nothing  was 
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left  except  a  few  heavy  cannon,  notwithetanding"  se- 
veral ships  of  war  lay  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

As  the  conduct  of  Washington  on  this  occasioD, 
has  sometimes  been  censured^  it  would  be  well  to  place 
the  facts  together  before  the  mind,  and  from  them  thus 
assembled,  to  determine  whether  such  censure  was  me- 
rited. To  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  in- 
quire if  Long  Island  ought  to  have  been  defended  ; — 
next  If  the  defence  was  properly  conducted,  if  the 
works,  officers,  troops  were  competent  for  the  purpose, 
and  finally,  whether- the  issue  of  the  battle  could  have 
been  provided  against,  after  it  was  foreseen. 

The  possession  of  Long  Island  was  certainly  as 
object  of  importance,  or  General  Howe  would  not  have- 
wasted  an  hour  upon  the  attempt  to  obtain  it.  He 
could  have  brought  the  Americans  to  battle,  if  that 
were  his  object,  at  other  points. 

He  would  have  made  his  attack  upon  New-York. 
It  was  certainly  of  importance,  because  the  possession 
of  New-York  was  dependent  upon  it  If  it  was  of 
importance  to  the  enemy,  it  ought  to  have  beeii  de- 
fended. It  will  be  recollected,  that  while  Washing- 
ton prepared  to  dispute  the  possession  of  this  Island* 
he  was  led  from  many  other  circumstances,  to  expect 
a  system  of  operations  fnim  the  enemy  entirely  of  a 
different  character.  He  had  constantly  expected  an 
attempt  to  get  above  him  and  ent  off  his  communica- 
tion with  the  country.  He  bad  provided  against  this 
so  far  as  it  was  practicable ;  and  as  such  an  attempt 
must  have  compelled  him  to  an  unequal  battle,  the 
evacuation  of  New-York  with  the  loss  of  all  his  nii- 
titary  stores,  or. a  surrender — it  was  necessarily  a 
subject  of  extreme  precaution-  and  anxiety  with  him. 
And  when  he  found  the  enemy  had  so  far  departed 
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him  from  this  «cheme,  which  he  mMt  feued^  as  to 
make  it  subordinate  to  an  attempt  on  Long  Idaiid^--- 
dangerous  as  it  was  to  defend  that  Island^  with  no 
•hipping^  and  against  a  powerful  fleet ;  yet  was  it  leu 
dangerous  by  far^  than  his  situation  would  have  been^ 
had  the  enemy  pursued  the  other  plan.  In  the  firsts 
he  must  attack  the  enemy  ;  in  this^  the  enemy  must 
attack  him.  In  the  former^  he  would  fight  under  the 
greatest  dbadyantages^  risking  every  thing  if  defeat- 
ed ;  in  this  the  enemy  would  run  the  greatest  risk,  and 
be  ruined  if  he  failed.  If  Washington  wanted  to 
bring  Lord  Howe  to  battle,  Long  IsAand  was  the 
ground  for  it. 

If  he  did  not,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  a  battle,  Wash* 
ington  should  have  withdrawn  his  troops  fr<mi  the  Isl- 
and and  evacuated  the  city,  without  losing  an  hour,  at 
the  first  approach  of  the  enemy — but  a  battle  was  ta 
be  fought,  it  could  not  be  avoided,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was  when  and  where  it  should  be  fought.  To 
fight  it  on  an  Island  was  certainly  dangerous,  but 
iS^ew-York  was  also  an  Island,  and  if  he  did  not  fight 
on  Long  Island,  he  must  in  New-York.  It  was  but 
a  choice  of  dangers  and  diflSculties.  In  either  case  his 
way  was  liable.to  bo  entirely  surrounded  by  ships  and 
troops. 

These  questions  would  finally  resolve  themselves  tn 
this  proposition.  Either  Long  Island  would  be  de- 
fended, or  New-York  evacuated.  To  do  the  former 
it  is  only  necessary  to  erect  a  chain  of  sli^t  works,  ca- 
pable of  withstanding  an  assault ;  throw  into  them  a 
suflScient  number  of  troops  to  4efe^d  them ;  give  the 
command  to  an  active,  cautious  and  intelligent  officer, 
and  fight  such  a  kind  of  battle  as  will  give  the  troops 
tome  confi^denoe  in  themselves,  lyid  teach  thew  to  stand 
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fire,  withoat  exposing  tbem  to  &D7  ^-eat  loss,  while  the 
enemy  should  gain  nothing  by  k  victory. 

All  this  was  d(me,  and  the  reanlt  would  have  been 
still  leas  decisive  than  it  was  to  the  BiitiBb  anas,  but 
for  certain  incidents  which  were  not  to  be  foreseen. 
The  lines  were  constructed  of  sufficimt  strei^th — but 
&o  ti^ps  were  beaten  by  surprise  before  they  f»uld 
reach  them.  They  who  had  been  prepared  for  a  bat- 
tle from  which  they  could  retreat  at  pleasure,  to  their 
entrenchments,  found  an  enemy  suddenly  thrown  in 
their  rear— were  compelled  to  a  field  fight,  and  aflet 
supporting  the  battle  wiUi  great  gallantry,  were  only 
beaten  by  manceuvres.  At  the  critical  moment,  whoa 
every  thing  depended  upon  him,  the  officer  appointed 
to  command  was  taken  sick,  and  another,  equally 
brave,  but  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  strength  of 
Uie  place  or  the  disposition  of  liis  men,  and  withal, 
rather  incautious,  was  called  to  the  command.  If  Ge- 
neral Greene  had  remained  in  commuid,  the  Ameri- 
cans would  not  have  been  surprised ;  and  then,  if  the 
British  army  had  made  their  attack  upon  the  forces 
fully  prepared  to  meet  them,  with  their  works  in  their 
rear  to  which  they  could  retreat  at  their  leisure, 
though  the  enemy  had  found  them  and  stormed  them 
in  their  trenches,  the  American  loss  would  probably 
not  have  been  so  great  as  it  was. 

The  next  question  is,  were  there  troops  enough  em- 
ployed for  the  defence.  There  certainly  were  ten 
thousand  troops,  according  to  the  smallest  estimate 
tiiat  can  be  made — the  strength  and  flower  of  the  ar- 
my were  at  one  time  vn  the  island.  The  troops  were 
well  posted  and  the  battle  was  well  fought. 

Washington  was  a  spectator  of  the  slaughter  that 
succeeded ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  prevent  it — his 
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lines  were  manned^  every  bayonet  was  in  requisitioii 
to  tarn  back  the  disasters  of  the  fteld^  upon  the  enemy 
if  he  should  have  the  temerity  to  assault  the  works. 
This  was  the  only  way  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
support  the  troops  engaged — every  moment  the  at- 
tempt might  be  made  on  his  lines^  and  not  a  man  coald 
be  spared.  Had  he  abandoned  them  and  reinforced 
the  troops  engaged^  the  fate  of  Ms  country  would  have 
been  at  stake  on  a  single  engagement 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  Washington  had  adopt- 
ed the  other  alternative^  and  abandoned  Long  Island 
without  a  single  effort  to  preserve  it  Would  not  an 
evacuation  of  the  city  have  been  a  legitimate  and  im- 
mediate consequence  ?  A  bombardment  would  have 
been  opened  from  the  shore^  the  passage  of  East  Ri- 
ver cleared  of  its  obstruction,  the  whole  fleet  moored  in 
front  and  rear  of  the  city,  and  the  Americans  subject- 
ed to  an  attack  wherever  the  enemy  pleased,  unless 
they  marched  out  immediately. 

An  evacuation  of  New  York  without  a  battle,  fol- 
lowing the  abandonment  of  Long  Island,  without  a 
battle,  would  liave  been  attended  with  more  calami- 
tous consequences  to  the  American  cause,  than  the 
bloodiest  defeat.  Now,  the  enemy  had  been  met,  and 
fought — ^^a  few  lives  were  lost,  aud  there  might  be  a 
general  pauick  among  the  ti*oops.  fiut  what  was  the 
loss  of  a  few  troops — and  the  confidence  of  a  few  dis- 
heartened militia,  to  the  loss  and  confidence  of  the 
whole  American  jieople  ?  They  had  been  defeated,  it 
is  true,  but  the  enemy  had  gained  nothing.  It  is  some- 
times better  to  be  beaten  in  battle,  than  to  fly  without 
fighting.  By  a  series  of  misfortunes,  against  which 
no  human  wisdom  could  have  provided,  the  Americans 
had  been  defeated  by  a  superiour  foitre  ;  but  depres- 
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sing  as  such  a  disaster  was  to  the  spirits  of  the  people^ 
it  was  infinitely  less  so^  than  a  retreat  would  have 
beeu^  pursued  by  an  active  enemy^  leaving  the  whole 
country  behind  him^  and  a  whole  season  for  his  ope- 
rations to  be  effected  in^  without  one  effort  to  arrest 
his  course.  By  this  contention  for  Long  Island^  though 
the  enemy  had  succeeded,  it  was  of  no  advantage  to 
him — the  season  had  nearly  passed  away  and  the  cam- 
paign was  soon  to  be  terminated. 

The  loss  of  the  British  and  Hessians,  in  this  battle, 
has  been  variously  stated.  Once  it  has  been  estima- 
ted at  four  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  a  more  particular 
account  states  the  exact  loss  of  the  British  at  three 
hundred  and  eighteen,  of  whom  only  sixty-one  were 
slain,  and  of  the  Hessians  at  three  hundred  killed,  and 
twenty-six  wounded.  Total  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven. 

The  American  loss  was  much  greater.  Hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  broken  and  in  disorder,  sustaining  an 
uninterrupted  fire  and  continual  charges  from  both  par- 
ties for  a  considerable  time,  and  finally  escaping  through 
a  morass  and  a  creek,  the  estimate  of  one  thousand  will 
be  regarded  as  much  within  the  truth.  It  probably 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  killed,  wounded  and 

prisoners. 

Many  large  bodies  escaped  by  flight  at  the  first  on- 
set, that  might  have  been  captured,  had  they  offered 
more  resistance.  General  Sullivan,  Lord  Stirling, 
three  Colonels,  four  Lieutenant  Colonels,  three  Ma- 
jors, eighteen  Captains,  forty-three  Lieutenants, 
eleven  Ensigns,  together  with  ten  hundred  and 
eleven  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers,  are  re- 
ported as  the  exact  amount  of  prisoners  taken,  includ- 
ing the  wounded.  Six  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  were 
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taken.  One  regiment^  Colonel  Smallwood's^  from 
Maryland^  was  almost  cot  to  pieces.  They  were  all 
young  men,  and  of  the  best  families  in  the  coimtry. — 
Their  conduct  was  snflScient  to  show  what  Americans 
could  do  in  battle,  with  oflScers  in  whom  they  coold 
trust.  It  was  the  manoBuvering  of  the  enemy  that 
conquered  the  Americans.  They  had  withstood  the 
bayonet,  but  they  were  gallantly  contending  in  front, 
anew  enemy  approaching  in  silence,  unexpectedly  at* 
tacked  in  their  rear.  To  raw  and  unexperi^iced 
troops  such  operations  are  always  terrible,  as  they 
know  they  are  irretrieveably  lost  if  one  false  step  is 
made.  Vor  a  long  time  after,  the  terrours  of  this  day 
were  rememberd,  and  the  appearance  of  any  manflBuvie 
in  the  enemy  was  the  signal  for  a  retreat  to  the  Ame* 
ricans. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  great  struggle  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  if  every  thing  be 
considered,  the  disproportionate  strength,  experience, 
and  state  of  the  coinbatants,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it 
terminated  favourably  for  the  Americans. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ejffect  of  the  Dtfeat  on  Long  Jsland-^State  oftheArmy^-^egodia' 
turn  with  Lord  Hbwe^^PteparoHottS  of  the  Enemy  for  cutting 
off  the  eommunicaium  between  the  mam  army  and  the  Eastern 
States — Shameful  flight  at  KUfp^s  Bay — Emcuotion  of  JWuv 
York — Beflections^T'sirrangement  of  Congress  for  a  rigorous 
prosecution  of  the  War^^^Spiritei  conduct  of  the  troops  who 
had  lately  fled  at  the  approach  of  an  Enemy-^Retreat  to  the 
White  Plains-^Loss  of  Fort,  Washington — Evacuation  of  Fort 
Lee'-'^Melancholy  prospect  of  the  Jlmerican»^Eeflections. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  militia  by 
their  recent  defeat  on  Long  Island^  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  extracts  from  letters  written  by  oflScers^  high 
in  command,  among  the  Americans.  General  Mercer^ 
who  commanded  the  flying  camp,  wrote  thus  on  the 
subject :  ^^  General  Washington  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  five  thousand  men  to  be  depended  upon  for 
the  service  of  a  campaign,  and  I  have  not  one  thou- 
sand. Both  our  armies  are  composed  of  new  militia, 
perpetually  fluctuating  between  the  camp  and  their 
farms.  These  are  not  a  match  for,  were  their  num- 
bers equal,  veteran  troops,  well  fitted  and  urged  on 
by  able  officers.  Numbers  and  discipline  must  pre* 
vail  at  last.  Giving  soldiers,  or  even  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind,  the  choice  of  officers,  will  forever  mar  the 
discipline  of  armies." 

General  Mercer  was  right.  That  ^^  choice  of  offi- 
cers'' entrusted  to  the  common  soldier,  was,  of  itself 
enough  to  destroy  all  subordination;  The  officers  be- 
came dependent  upon  their  men ;  and  they  who  would 
CQUcede  most,  be  most  famifiar^  and  least  rigorous^ 
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were  always  sure  of  preference.  Few  men  will  voliui'^ 
tarily  elect  masters.  And  no  ofBcer  can  be  useful^  un- 
less he  is  master  of  his  soldiers. 

Washington  began  soon  after  his  retnm  to  New 
York^  to  entertain  very  serious  apprehensions  about 
his  ability  to  keep  possession  of  that  city.  ^^  Till  of 
late^'^  he  says,  ^^  I  had  no  doubt  iu  my  own  mind  of 
defending  this  place ;  nor  should  I  have  yet,  if  the 
men  would  do  their  duty,  but  thift  1  despair  of.'' 

Another  question  of  an  alarming  nature  to  the  in- 
habitants of  New  York  was  even  worse.  ^<  If  we  should 
be  obliged  to  abandon  the  town^''  says  Washington^ 
in  another  of  his  despatches,  ^<  ought  it  to  stand  as  win- 
ter quarters  for  the  enemy  ?  They  would  derive  good 
conveniencies  f rom  it  on  the  one  hand ;  and  much  pro- 
perty would  be  destroyed  on  the  other.  But  it  will 
admit  of  but  little  time  for  deliberation.  At  present, 
I  dare  say  the  enemy  mean  to  possess  it,  if  they  can. 
If  Congress,  therefore,  should  resolve  upon  the  de- 
struction of  it,  the  resolution  should  be  a  profound  se- 
cret, as  the  knowledge  of  it  will  make  a  capital  change 
in  their  plans." 

The  situation  of  the  American  General  must  have 
been  desperate  indeed,  to  have  authorized  such  a 
thought  for  a  single  moment.  He  lived  in  an  age  when 
mankind  had  not  learnt  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  ci- 
ties to  protect  them  from  the  unhallowed  tread  of  the 
invader.  But  whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  such 
a  design,  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Wash- 
ington till  the  question  was  not  whether  the  cities  of 
his  (Country  should  be  the  sanctuaries  and  refuge  of 
his  enemy,  or  himself ;  but,  whether  that  was  the  on- 
ly method  of  saving  the  country.  If  the  former,  howe- 
ver heroick  the  deed  had  been  held,  however  sublime 
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th#  B^tttcle  of  such  a  conflftgtatioir  misbiluKTO  keen 
r^ga^ed^  hy  Vtut  woild>  l^e  never  .would  have  sane* 
iioned  it.  But  had  the  last  question  been  to  be  deci^ 
dedr-^his  own  jiiand  would  have  place4  flie  fire  on  her 
altars  and  wrapped  her  dwellings  and  hear  temples  in 
^  ^  flames.  This  would  have  hfixai  an  offermg  wnrthy  of 
LibertyTr-worfli;^!^  of  l^ashington.  To  ambition  the 
sacrifice  would  not  have  been  lish :  to  Independence 
it  would  have  been  so. 

It  has  been  already  related  ttai  General  Sullivan 
and  Lord  Sterling  were  amqng  i)ie  prisoners  taken  bjr 
the  eqemy.  The  former  was  paroled,  but  the  latter  was 
not.  General  Washington  complains  that  hiisi  Lord*- 
ship's  account  of  the  battle  was  not  sufficiently  minute, 
and  attributes  it  to  some  occurrence  which  interrupted 
him,  as  the  letter  was  unfinished.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  was  still  considered  as  a  British  subject^  and 
consequently  a  greater  degree  of  rigour  would  be  dis-^ 
covered  in  his  treatment. 

General  Sullivan  was  entrusted  by  Lord  Howe, 
and  his  brother,  Sir  William,  with  a  verbal  message 
to  GongMss,  to  this  effect — ^that  his  Lordship  could 
not  treat  with  them  in  that  character  then ;  that  he  wH^ 
exjtremely  anxious  to  come  to  some  accommodation 
speedily,  while,  as  yet,  no  decisive  advantage  hM 
been  gained  by  either  party,  and  it  could  not  be  s^id 
that  either  had  been  conquered  into  acquiescence 
or  submission ;  that  he  would  hold  a  conference  with 
any  of  their  members  as  private  gentlemen ;  that  he 
was,  with  the  General,  fully  authorized  to  settle  all 
differences  in  an  honourable  manner;  that,  were  they 
to  treat,  many  things  which  the  Americans  had  pot 
yet  asked,  might  and  ought  to  be  granted ;  and  if  op* 
on  a  conference  there  appeared  any  probable  ground 
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of  accommodation^  the  authority  of  Congress  would 
be  afterwards  acknowledged  to  r<mder  the  treaty  com- 
plete. 

This  message  was  delivered  to  Congress^  by  Ghsns* 
ral  Sullivan  on  the  Sd  of  September.    He  was  desir- 
ed to  reduce  it  to  writing ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  let- 
ter was  received  from  Washington  confirming  his  pre- 
vious account  of  the  disasters  on  Long  Island^  and  re- 
treat therefrom.    Tet  Congress  was  immoveable.  On 
the  0th,  General  Sullivan  was  directed  to  inform  Lord 
How^,  ^^  That  Congress,  being  the  representatives  of 
the  free  and  independent  States  of  America,  they  can- 
not with  propriety  send  any  of  their  members  to  con- 
fer with  his  Lordship  in  their  private  characters ;  but 
that,  ever  desirous  of  establishing  a  peace  on  reasona- 
ble terms,  they  will  send  a  Committee  of  their  body 
to  know  whether  lie  has  any  authority  to  treat  with 
persons  authorized  by  Coqgress,  for  that  purpose,  in 
behalf  of  America,  aud  what  that  authority  is ;  and  to 
hear  such  propositions  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  make 
respecting  the  same." 

On  the  following  day,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  were  elected  a  Com- 
mittee for  this  purpose.  This  was  doing  all  that  Con- 
gress could  do.  The  proposition  of  Lord  Howe  could 
not  be  passed  over  without  notice,  for  in  the  insidious 
shape  in  which  it  appeared,  immediately  after  a  vicr 
tory,  it  must  have  been  regarded  as  highly  pacific  and 
magnanimous.  And  thus  it  was  regarded  by  the  ar- 
my, the  Royal  party  in  America,  and  many  others 
who  could  not  penetrate  the  design.  It  may  there- 
fore be  doubted,  though  Congress  had  been  ever  so 
well  convinced  that  no  advantage  could  result  from 
such  trifling,  if  they  would  have  been  justifiable  in  ut- 
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terly  rejecting  the  proposal.  They  were  compelled 
by  theh*  situation  to  play  the  same  game  with  their  ad- 
versary— delay  would  be  as  ruinous  to  him  as  to  them ; 
and  by  their  acceptance  of  his  proposition^  they  disap- 
pointed him  of  Ids  only  hope^  which  was  that  they 
would  refuse  it ;  and  such  a  refusal  would  have  given 
him  great  advantages^  thrown  the  whole  guilt  of  the 
war  upon  them^  and  given  to  their  councils  a  charac- 
ter of  ambition^  which  might  have  kindled  the  most 
dangerous  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  their  Republic- 
an constituents. 

But  magnanimity  was  not  then  the  attribute  of  British 
negociators.  The  character  of  the  nation  had  degenerat- 
ed. They  were  no  longer  the  great  men^  whose  forbear- 
ance was  most  conspicuous  after  victory  •  They  were  the 
soldiers  of  a  ministry^  rather  than  the  ambassadors 
of  a  nation ;  of  a  party  with  whom  all  measures  were 
justifiable — ^if  a  proper  result  were  obtained.  They 
would  trample  on  the  Colonies^  because  of  their  pre- 
mature manhood^  and  if  this  could  not  be  done  by  qpen 
warfare^  it  might  be  effected  by  political  intrigue.  If 
they  could  not,  by  breaking  a  lance  with  the  youthful 
champion,  bring  him  to  their  feet,  there  were  other 
measures :  they  might  lull  him  into  security  by  en- 
ticement. The  offer  of  conciliation  was  to  be  ten- 
dred — if  it  succeeded,  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament 
would  soon  have  little  to  fear  from  the  young  spirit  of 
the  Americans;  armies,  taxes,  proscriptions, would  soon 
have  thinned  their  ranks,  annihilated  their  predominant 
characters,  driven  asunder  their  confederacy,  and 
bound  them  in  fetters  that  a  century  might  not  have 
loosened ;  if  it  was  rejected,  then  might  their  retribu- 
tion be  measured  out  according  to  their  own  views  of 
the  punishment  due  to  rebellion ;  the  whole,  country 
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aright  be  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword ;  the  siandakd* 
of  freedom  be  rent  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven — every  spark  of  chivalry  extinguished — and 
every  hopeful  plant  of  tyranny^  nourished  in  blood  aad 
tears  would  have  been  seen  sprin^g  upon  the  name- 
less graves  of  martyrs ;  upon  the  spot  whence  a  tem-* 
pest  had  uprooted  the  young  tree  of  liberty^  even 
while  its  branches  were  spreading  over  a  continent 
and  pushing  their  greenness  to  the  heavens :  on  a  soiT^ 
which  if  it  bore  not  a  new  generation  of  such  hardy 
plants,  should  be  cursed  with  everlasting  barrenness. 
And  all  this  would  have  been  handed  down  in  their 
histories  as  the  work  of  the  Americans,  and  not  of  their 
oppressors ;  they  who  had  magnanimously  extended 
the  olive  to  a  people  that  spurned  it  in  their  madness 
and  presumption. 

Such  was  the  purpose  of  this  offer  of  negociation. 
As  such  it  was  regarded  at  the  time  by  all  who  under- 
stood the  trae  character  of  their  adversary ;  as  such 
it  was  to  be  provided  againstby  the  guardians  of  Ame- 
rica :  and  as  such  Congress  were  induced  to  depart 
from  that  sublime  maxim  of  the  Roman,  never  to  nego- 
ciate  after  a  defeat.  They  strove  for  independence, 
and  while  they  would  perish  to  obtain  it,  something 
was  due  to  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
decided ;  that  they  might  not  appear  to  have  persisted 
through  infatuation  or  obstinacy.  It  was  in  the  night 
time  of  the  revolution.  Thick  darkness  was  round 
about  the  sanctuary  of  their  hopes.  Even  Washing* 
ton  himself  was  disturbed — ^but  not  dismayed ;  yet 
others  saw  nothing  but  serenity  in  his  countenance. 
From  Congress  nothing  was  concealed  :  in  vain  they 
turned  towards  him  for  encouragement — while  others 
obtained  a  renewal  of  hope  and  vigour  in  the  contem- 
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platioo  uf  W&sbiogtoa'a  aspect,  the  American  Cob- 
gresB  saw  nothing  but  the  naked  trath;  a  chart  that 
told  how  hoiKlesa  was  the  path  they  bad  chosen— > 
iHW  beset  with  danger  and  trials.  Yet — and  it  oagbt 
never  to  be  forgotten — Congress  and  Washington  were 
immoveable.  Not  one  step  wag  taken  in  retreat  from 
the  stand  they  had  chosen.  America  saw  in  her  Sen- 
ate Chamtwr,  the  resurrection  of  the  men  of  Rome, 
who,  amid  the  relics  of  an  empire,  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  barbarian. 

Eight  days  after  their  tppoiotment,  the  Committee 
had  an  interview  with  Lord  Howe,  upon  Staten  Is- 
land, opposite  Amboy.  His  Lordship  received  and 
entertained  them  with  the  ntmost  respect;  but  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  was  careful  to  express  him- 
self in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  terms.  All  was 
equivocal,  courteous,  and  condncted  according  to  the 
most  orthodox  spirit  of  the  modern  diplomatick  sci- 
ence :  not  one  inch  was  gained  at  last  on  either  side. 
The  Committee,  who  had  been  appointed,  not  in  any 
ho^e  of  accommodation,  but  to  gratify  the  publick,  and 
to  satisfy  the  world  on  a  question  which  had  agitated 
all  America — the  true  intentiona  of  Great  Britain — 
were  soon  convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped.  It 
was  certuD  that  his  Lordship  was  only  empowered  to 
negociate,  not  to  conclude  a  treaty.  He  came  to  amuse, 
to  qualify,  to  explain ;  not  to  acknowledge,  retract,  ' 
or  settle  differences.  Ko  plan  of  accommodation  was 
proposed }  but  something  was  said,  and  remotely  in- 
sisted on,  by  his  Lordship,  about  absolute  and  nncen- 
ditional  submission.  It  was  evident  that  such  diplo- 
uatick  quibbling  was  punfal  to  the  frank,  mnly  dis- 
position of  Lord  Howe,  for  iff  fM^nently  exhibited  a 
degree  of  embarrassment,  which  all  bJs  high  breed- 
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ing  and  social  freedom  of  intercourse  could  not  <xm- 
ceal.  It  was  painful  to  see  such  a  man  so  employed. 
But  the  conference — ^for  such  interviews  are  not  to  be 
terminated  because  both  parties  are  weary  of  each  oth-  • 
er^  or  because  each  is  ashamed  of  such  toifliog— -dm- . 
tinned  for  three  or  four  hours. 

The  committee  made  a  report  to  Congress  which 
was  accepted  and  published.    Some  good  consequen- 
ces resulted  to  the  Americans  from  (he  event.     The 
loyalists  were  satisfied  that  they  had  to  deal  with  men 
of  irresistible  resolution.    The  British  commissioners 
were  struck  with  the  temperate^  manly  discussion  of 
the  American  delegates.     All  was  calm^  collect- 
ed^ dignified^  there  was  nothing  of  the  vehemence  of 
young  men  ;  it  was  the  language  and  manner  of  wis- 
dom and  experience^  the  stem  thoughtful  aspect  of 
manhood  in  its  maturity — supported  by  confidence  in 
heaven  and  the  justice  of  their  cause.     The  whole 
conduct  inspired  the  spectators  with  something  of  re- 
verence and  awe.   They  were  plain  men^  entitled  d- 
tizcns^  deliberate  talkers^  such  men  as  had  met  the 
British  at  Brced^s  Hill — men  who  had  debated  on  a 
question  of  independence^  with  the  same  coolness  and 
moderation  as  they  were  about  levying  a  duty  on  lands 
or  merchandize.  This  conduct  had  its  influence.  Un- 
conquerable determination  and  greatness  were  in  eve- 
ry word  they  uttered. 

The  Americans  also  were  satisfied.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  hope  from  negociation.  The  scabbard 
was  to  be  thrown  aside^  and  he  who  had  girded  the 
sword  upon  his  thigh,  now  saw  the  full  extent  of  his 
toils  before  him.  Till  this  interview  many  a  blade 
^    had  slumbered  in  its  sheath,  in  the  hope  of  peace  ; 
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BOW,  it  was  plucked  forth,  aod  all  were  prepared  for 
battle. 

One  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Franklin,  had  been, 
when  in  England,  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  Lord 
Howe.  The  affairs  of  America  and  the  measures  of 
Parliament  had  been  discassed  at  their  special  meet- 
ing, and  afterwardfl  in  their  correspondence.  They 
knew  and  respected  each  other.  This  was  probably 
their  last  meeting  on  earth.  They  had  been  friends, 
they  were  soon  to  be  enemies.  Both  felt  the  separa- 
tion, the  memory  of  other  days  visited  them,  and  al- 
though both  wcrenegociators  and  on  publick  business, ' 
they  could  not  forget  that  they  were  men  and  had  bean 
intimate,  and  their  parting  was  painful.  In  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  his  Lordship,  without  departing 
from  general  profession,  suffered  himself  to  speak, 
occasionally,  as  his  heart  dictated.  He  expressed 
himself  warmly  respecting  the  Americans,  and  the 
pain  he  felt  for  their  approaching  calamities.  Frank- 
lin  could  not  lose  such  an  opportunity — his  character 
triumphed  over  his  feeling,  the  evening  separation  was 
forgotten,  and  he  replied  with  his  cool  sarcastick  ex- 
pression of  humanity,  "  that  the  Americans  would 
show  their  gratitude  by  endeavoring  to  lesseu  as  much 
as  possible,  all  pain  he  might  feel  on  tlieir  account,  by 
exerting  their  utmost  abilities  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

But,  to  return  to  Washington — ^his  situation  became 
more  distressing  and  precarious  every  hour.  The 
flying  camp  had  dwindled  away  to  nothing.  The 
militia  were  riotous,  dismayed,  and  ungovernable. 
On  one  occasion  such  was  their  intolerable  panick  at 
the  approach  of  danger,  arising  from  their  recent  de- 
feat on  Long  Island,  that  a  large  body  ran  off  at  the 
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firing  of  a  ship's  broadside^  when  not  a  man  was  injur- 
ed.    The  total  number  of  men  fit  for  duty^  including- 

all  the  outposts^  was  for  many  days^  less  than  twenty 

thousand.  More  than  one  third  were  militia  and  new 

levies^  alike  unworthy  the  name  of  soldiers ;  and  the. 

regulars^  who^  under  other  circumstances^  or  alone^ 

might  have  been  depended  upon  for  services  equal  to 

their  strength^  were  broken  down^  and  defeated  by 

the  constant  desertions  of  the  militia.     That  object 

which  others  fly  from  is  soon  likely  to  be  regarded 

with  apprehension  by  the  boldest  and  steadiest.  The 

camp  was  thinning  away^  as  before  a  pestilence^  by 

the  uninterrupted^  but  silent  desertion  of  troops  ;  and 

to  complete  the  disheartening  recapitulation^  within 

nine  days  after  the  evacuation^  the  number  of  sick  was 

equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole  army. 

At  this  time  too^  when  the  very  salvation  of  the 
country  was  at  stake^  and  mutual  concession^  mildness 
and  forbearance  was  most  necessary,  there  was  a  ma- 
lignant and  restless  jealousy,  quickened  by  mutual 
recrimination  and  local  reflections,  working  its  way  in- 
to the  marrow  of  the  army.  And  what  was  still  more 
incredible,  this  spirit  appeared  to  have  its  growth, 
or  force,  from  head  quarters  ;  not  from  the  comman- 
der in  chief,  he  would  have  spilt  his  blood  to  quench 
the  first  appearance  of  the  flame,  but  an  Adjutant 
General.  This  man,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
motive,  was  the  chief  among  those  to  whom  the  evil 
was  attributed.  To  counteract  his  influence,  so  far  as 
possible,  without  increasing  the  division,  by  his  re- 
moval, a  deputy  Adjutant  General  was  appointed. 

The  disaffection  from  which  the  enemy  hoped  so 
much,  and  from  which  he  had  derived  such  important 
aid  on  Long  Island,  was  not  confined  to  the  citizens. 
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The  infection  had  communicated  to  the  soldiery.  A 
Lteutenuit  Colonel  wag  tried  and  convicted,  of  having 
written  a  letter  to  Gov.  Tryon,  offering  his  services, 
and  stipulating  for  his  reward.  Whether  it  was  thought 
impolitick  to  proceed  to  extremity  in  this  case,  or  whe- 
ther, as  it  is  said  the  wretch  owed  his  escape,  to  hav- 
ing military  officers  in  the  court,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  law,  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  after  con- 
viction,  his  only  puniithmeat  was  dismission  from  the 
service,  when  it  wonld  have  been  a  greater  punish- 
ment to  have  kept  him  there. 

The  disaffected  or  rather  the  loyalists,  were  a  for- 
midable party  in  the  middle  states.  They  might  he 
forgiven — many  of  them  acted  from  principle,  from 
a  conscientious  regard  to  their  duty,  from  affection  to 
their  sovereign,  and  however  mistaken  they  may  have 
been,  they  deserve  no  censure.  It  is  the  infirmity  of 
men's  uaturetoerr,and  themajority  cannot  complain  if 
the  minority  insist  on  the  same  privilege,  for  which 
the  predominant  party  are  contending,  the  liberty  of 
judging  for  themselves.  But  all  this  is  no  excuse  for 
a  traitor. 

The  American  army,  after  some  further  augmenta- 
tions, were  at  length  distributed  in  the  following  pro- 
portions among  the  posts  to  be  defended. 

Four  thousand  five  hnndred  men  were  left  at  New 
York ;  six  thousand  five  hundred  were  posted  at  Haer- 
lem  ;  and  twelve  thousand  at  the  furUier  extremity  of 
the  Island,  at  Eingsbridge,  and  the  publick  stores 
were  removed  to  Dobb's  Ferry,  about  twenty-six  miles 
from  New-York.  The'  causes  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  circumstantially  exhibited. 

On  thehills,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  places,  forts 
had  been  erected^  and  they  were  garrisoned  with  their 
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troops.  The  strongest  was  Fcnrt  Washington^  near 
tlaerlem^  oC  difficult  access^  commanding  the  North 
River^  and  opposite  to  Vort  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  side. 
These  two  were  intended  to  defend  the  passage^  and 
with  the  obstructions  in  thechannel,  were  considered 
sufficient.  After  this  distribution^  it  soon  became  evj« 
dent  from  the  manceuvering  of  the  enemy,  that  he 
meant  to  throw  his  whole  force  between  the  American 
main  army  at  Kingsbridge,  and  the  division  in  New 
York  and  its  neighbourhood.  As  soon  as  those  indi- 
cations assumed  a  definite  countenance,  the  American 
general  posted  himself  at  an  intermediate  distance, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  and  not  far  from  Fort 
Washington.  This  movement  induced  him  to  con- 
centrate his  force  at  every  given  point,  and  reinforce 
the  two  extremities,  as  occasion  might  require ;  where 
that  would  be  foretold  only  by  conjecture.  The  ene- 
my was  able  to  choose  his  time  and  place  of  attack^ 
which  gave  him  considerable  advantages  in  any  sud- 
den enterprise. 

The  British  had  already  taken  possession  of  Mon- 
tezae^s  Island,  and  thrown  upon  it,  a  large  body  of 
troops.  It  lies  on  the  north  of  Haerlem  River,  which 
runs  out  of  the  Sound  into  the  North  River,  and  af- 
forded them  great  facilities  for  landing  on  the  low 
grounds  of  Morissania,  if  they  intended  to  seize  the 
farms  above  Kingsbridge  ;  or  on  the  plains  of  Haer- 
lem, if  they  designed  to  interrupt  the  communication 
between  the  American  posts.  On  the  twelfth  of  Sep- 
tember, one  of  the  enemy's  ships  moved  towards  Hurl 
Gate,  but  the  tide  left  her  and  she  could  not  lay  near 
enough  to  the  American  works  for  commanding  them. 
Their  batteries  from  this  island,  kept  up  an  incessant 
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ftre,  bat  with  little  effect,  while  some  indications  of 
a  divided  attack  were  repeatedly  manifested. 

Tbe  day  before  the  meeting  between  tbe  committee 
and  Lord  Howe,  five  ships  of  war  ran  up  tbe  East  Ri- 
ver ;  this  movement  with  tbe  urgent  advice  of  certain 
officers,  determined  Washington  to  evacuate  the  city 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Col.  Glover  was  employed 
in  removing  the  hospital,  ordnance  and  stores,  which  he 
began  to  do  about  nine  in  the  evening,  and  by  the  next 
morning  at  sunrise,  bis  brigade  had  landed  in  the  Jer- 
seys, leaving  only  a  body  of  sick,  amounting  to  about 
five  hundred,  detached  about  the  city.  On  the  next 
morning  he  was  ordered  to  strike  his  tents  and  move 
tbe  heavy  baggage  up  the  North  River  in  boats,  while 
the  lighter  stores  were  carried  in  wagons.  This  was 
completed  about  nine  at  night,  when  an  alarm  was 
given,  and  he  was  ordered  to  join  General  M<Dougall 
at  Haerlem,  immediately ;  he  marcbed  and  the  bag- 
gage  of  two  regiments  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
behind,  afterwards  fell  into  the  hsnds  of  the  enemy. 
Hardly  had  he  reached  KingHbridge,  and  his  exhaust- 
ed troops  were  preparing  to  refresh  themselves,  when 
a  new  express  arrived,  announcing  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  Their  knapsacks,  which  had  just  been  thrown 
off,  were  instantly  swung,  and  they  pushed  for  the 
field  of  battle — on  their  way  they  were  joined  by  five 
other  brigades,  amonnting  in  all  to  about  seven  thou- 
sand, formed  in  order  of  battle  upon  Haerlem  plains. 

General  Howe  having  now  prepared  bis  plan  for  a 
descent  on  New  York  island,  for  bringing  the  Ame- 
ricans to  a  general  action,  or  breaking  the  communi- 
cation between  their  posts,  on  the  ISth  of  September 
began  to  land  his  men  under  cover  of  Ave  ships  of 
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war^  between  South  Bay  and  Kipp's  Bay^  about  tlire^ 
miles  above  the  city.  Works  had  been  thrown  ap 
there^  which  were  capable  of  withstanding  an  attack 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  even  till  reinforcements 
should  arrive^  If  they  were  necessary,  and  troops  were 
stationed  in  them  to  oppose  any  landing  of  the  enemy. 
But  they  fled — at  the  first  approach  of  the  British, 
and  abandoned  the  works  with  the  most  shameful 
precipitation.  Two  brigades  had  been  put  in  motion 
for  their  support  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  enemy's 
approach^  and  Greneral  Washington,  in  person^  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  of  action,  expecting  by  his  presence 
to  retrieve  his  late  disasters  and  animate  his  troops  to 
inflict  a  severe  retribution  oh  the  enemy.  He  met 
the  whole  party  in  a  tumultuous  flight — ^it  was  a  bit- 
ter moment  for  that  great  man :  to  have  risked  him- 
self, his  country,  his  immortality,  with  such  dastards  ; 
it  was  the  most  cruel  agony  of  his  life.  For  once^  he 
ceased  to  be  Washington.  He  gallopped  through  the 
crowd ;  threw  himself  in  their  rear ;  reined  his  horse 
towards  the  enemy ;  commanded,  entreated,  and  threat- 
ened ;  it  was  all  in  vain — ^he  even  attempted  to  cut 
down  the  cowards,  and  snapped  his  pistols  at  them. 
They  were  not  to  be  stayed  for  a  minute :  their  flight 
became  still  more  shamefully  precipitate  at^the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  small  body  of  their  pursuers,  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  or  seventy.  In  this  hour  of  self  aban- 
donment, Washington  would  have  been  lost,  but  for 
the  violence  of  his  officers — ^they  seized  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  and  gave  him  a  different  direction,  as  he 
was  advancing  towards  the  enemy. 

The  ships  in  the  North  and  East  rivers,  during  this 
transaction,  were  throwing  their  grape  shot  and  lan- 
grage  quite  across  the  island.     The  Hessians  having 
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landed,  began  their  march,  but  some  delay  was  caus- 
ed in  their  juuction  by  their  seizing  a  number  of  per- 
sons, whom  they  found  concealed  in  a  barn,  that  had 
been  placed  there  for  guards.  This  jnistake  was  soon 
explaioed,  and  the  British  having  landed  their  whole 
force,  they  directed  their  march  towards  Kiagsbridge. 
The  retreating  Americans  who  had  fled  in  such  dia- 
order  from  Kipp's  Bay,  never  halted  for  an  instant, 
until  they  encountered  Colonel  Glover,  who  was  then 
hastening  to  their  support.  This  gave  them  some  con- 
fidence ;  tbey  halted,  formed  and  paraded  on  the  high 
grounds  in  their  front.  At  this  moment  the  enemy 
again  appeared  on  tlie  next  eminence,  with  a  force 
then  estimated  at  eight  thousand.  The  Americans  ex- 
hibited uncommon  fire  ;  they  wished  to  give  battle  im- 
mediately :  for  a  moment  Washington,  with  the  sting- 
ing recollection  of  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed 
fresh  upon  his  heart,  was  on  the  point  of  leading  them 
to  the  attack  ;  but  a  moment's  consideration  changed 
his  purpose.  He  could  not  depend  upon  undisciplin- 
ed valour — the  fever  of  shame  and  indignation,  for  a 
victory  of  the  cool  and  steady  bravery  of  well  organ- 
ized veterans. 

The  Americans  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Haer- 
lem ;  and  the  British  Generals  finding  no  prospect  of 
immediate  battle  renewed,  repaired  to  a  neighbour- 
ing mansion  for  refreshment,  where  so  much  lime  was 
consumed,  that  the  rear  guard  of  the  American  army, 
about  three  thousand  four  hundred,  under  General 
Putnam,  were  suffered  to  escape  from  New  York,  un- 
molested. General  Putnam,  aware  of  the  danger  in 
taking  the  main  road  by  which  the  enemy  would  ap- 
proach, directed  his  march  along  another  on  the  banks 
of  the  North  River,  continuing  along  it  until  it  tunui 
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abniptly  to  the  rigbt^  where  it  unites  with  a  nairoir 
way^  passing  to  Bloomingdale.  By  this  route  he  es« 
caped  unperceived.  His  success  has  been  attributed 
to  a  great  neglect  in  the  enemy.  A  small  body  of 
troops  with  two  field  pieces,  might  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion that  would  have  cut  off  his  retareat 

In  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  day,  seven- 
teen officers  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  four  privates 
were  captured  by  the  British.  General  Howe  has  not 
escaped  censure  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  His 
plan  was  to  bring  Washington  to  an  engagement*  It 
was  said  that  if,  instead  of  landing  on  the  island  as  be 
did,  leaving  the  Americans  at  liberty  to  walk  where 
they  pleased,  he  had  thrown  his  troops  above  Kiags^ 
bridge,  hemmed  in  the  whole  American  army^  whicli 
he  could  have  done  with  his  ships  in  both  rivers  and 
the  military  forces  at  his  command,  he  might  have  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  to  his  adversary,  till  he 
brought  on  a  general  engagement.  That  such  was 
his  design,  is  certain,  but  how  his  measures  were  cal- 
culated to  produce  it  can  only  be  determined  by  mili- 
tary men  fully  acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  the 
force  of  the  respective  armies. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
may  help  to  determine  how  far  the  causes  above  sug- 
gested would  have  be^n  effectual,  had  it  been  adopt- 
ed at  first  by  Sir  William  Howe.  It  is  written  on  the 
8th  of  September.  ^^  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing you  on  the  6th  instant,  I  have  called  a  coun- 
cil of  the  General  Officers  in  order  to  take  a  full  and 
comprehensive  view  of  our  situation,  and  therefrom 
form  such  a  plan  of  future  defence  as  may  be  immedi- 
ately pursued,  and  subject  to  no  other  alteration  than 
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a  chuige  <tf  operations  on  the  enemy's  side  may  occa- 
sioa. 

"Before  the  landing  of  the  enemy  on  Long  Island, 
the  point  of  attack  could  not  be  known,  or  any  satis- 
factory judgment  formed  of  his  intentions.  It  might 
be  on  I^og  Island^  or  Bergen,  or  directly  in  the  city. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  each,  and 
has  occasioned  an  expense  of  labour,  which  now 
seems  useless,  and  is  regretted  by  those  who  form  a 
judgment  from  after  knowledge.  But,  I  trust,  that 
men  of  discernment  will  think  differently  and  see  that 
by  such  works  and  preparations,  we  have  not  only 
delayed  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  till  it  is  too 
late  to  effect  any  capital  incursions  into  the  country, 
but  have  drawn  the  enemy's  force  into  one  point  and 
obliged  them  to  disclose  their  plan,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  form  onr  defence  with  some  certainty. 

'*  It  is  now  extremely  obvious  from  all  intelligence, 
from  their  movements,  and  every  other  circumstance ; 
that,  having  landed  their  whole  army  on  Long  Is- 
land, except  about  four  thousand  on  Staten  Island, 
they  mean  to  enclose  us  on  the  island  of  New  York, 
by  taking  post  in  our  rear,  while  the  shippingeffectu- 
ally  secure  the  port ;  and  thus,  either  by  cutting  off 
our  communication  with  the  country,  obliging  us  to 
fight  them  on  their  own  terms,  or  surrender  at  discre* 
tion  ;  or  by  a  brilliant  Stroke  endeavour  to  cut  this  ar-  - 
my  in  pieces,  and  secure  the  collection  of  arms  and 
stores,  which  they  well  know  we  shall  not  he  able 
soon  to  replace. 

a  «  Having,  therefore,  their  system  unfolded  to  us,  it 
becomes  an  important  consideration  how  it  could  be 
most  successfully  opposed.  On  every  side  there  isa 
choice  of  difficulties,  and  every  measure  on  our  parf, 
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(however  painful  the  reffection  is  from  experience)  is 
to  be  formed  with  some  apprehension  that  all  oar 
troops  will  not  do  their  duty.  In  deliberating  on  this 
great  question^  it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  histo- 
ry^ oar  own  experience^  the  advice  of  our  ablest  friends 
in  Europe^  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  and  even  the  decla- 
rations of  Congress,  demonstrate  that  on  our  side  the 
war  should  be  defensive  :  (it  has  ever  been  called  a 
war  of  posts) — that  we  should  on  all  occasions  avoid 
a  general  action,  nor  put  any  thing  to  the  risk,  unless 
compelled  by  an  extremity  into  which  we  ought  never 
to  be  drawn. 

<<  The  arguments  on  which  such  a  system  wa.s  found- 
ed were  deemed  reasonalde,  and  experience  has  giv- 
en her  sanction.'^ 

This  letter  should  be  read  and  re-read;  and  that 
too,  under  the  recollection  that  it  exhibits  a  plan  only 
designed,  and  not  executed.     Now,  every  man,  sol- 
dier or  citizen,  is  sagacious  enough  to  seetliat  ^^  a  war 
of  posts" — a  war  of  defence,  was  the  only  hope  for  tlie 
revolution,  and  must  have  been,  of  necessity,  success- 
ful. But  a  much  greater  degree  of  sagacity,  and  niili- 
tarj'  science,  was  necessary  at  that  time,  to  qualify 
one  for  pronouncing  an  opinion  with  such  confidence  : 
and  much  more  of  a  gifted  spirit  was  requisite  at  that 
time,  to  see  the  issue  of  the  long  conflict  with  such 
certainty,  as  to  justify  an  officer  high  in  his  country  *s 
favour,  with  troops  eager  for  action,  in  withholding 
them  in  their  career ;  much  more  of  moderation,  too^ 
than  a  soldier  is  generally  endued  with,  to  put  back: 
the  laurels  that  approached  him,  because  in  the  effort^ 
that  he  might  make  to  reach  tliem,  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
try is  involved ;  merely  because  he  might  fail,  and  the 
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liberty  of  his  country  was  too  mighty  a  stake  to  throw 
at  one  cast,  against  a  sudden  reputation. 

But  Washington  9&W  and  did  all  these  at  the  time; 
in  the  hour  of  temptation. 

"With  these  views,''  -he  says,  in  another  .place, 
"  and  heing  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  he  presump- 
tion  to  draw  out  our  young  troops  into  open  ground 
against  their  superiours  hoth  in  numbers  and  disd- 
pUne,  1  have  never  spared  the  spade  and  jnck  03^. 
I  confess  I  have  not  found  that  readiness  to  defend 
even  strong  posts  at  all  hazards,  which  is  necessai^ 
to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  them.  The  honour 
of  making  a  defence  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sufflcient 
stimulus  when  success  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  fall* 
ing  into  the  enemy's  hands  probable ;  but  I  douM  hot 
this  will  be  gradually  obtained.  We  are  now  in  a 
strong  post,  but  not  an  impregnable  one,  nay,  acknow- 
ledged by  every  man  of  judgment  to  be  untenable  un- 
less the  enemy  will  make  an  attaok  npon  lines  where 
tbcy  can  avoid  it — and  their  movements  indicate  that 
they  mean  to  do  so. 

*'  To  draw  the  whole  army  together  in  order  to  arrange 
the  defence  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  lines  and 
works  would  leave  the  country  open  to  an  approach, 
and  put  the  fate  of  this  army  and  its  stores  in  the  ha- 
zard of  making  a  successful  defence  in  the  city,  or  the 
issue  of  an  engagement  out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  abandon  a  city,  which  has  been  by  some  deemed 
defensible,  and  on  whose  works  much  labour  has  been 
bestowed,  has  a  tendency  to  disspirit  our  troo^is  and 
enfeeble  our  cause.  It  has  also  been  considered  as  the 
key  to  the  northern  country.  But,  as  to  that,  I  am  ful- 
ly of  opinion  that  the  establishing  of  strong  posts  at 
Mount  Washington  in  the  upper  part  of  this  island. 
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and  on  the  Jersey  side  opposite  to  it^  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  obstructions  already  made^  (and  which 
may  be  improved)  in  the  water^  not  only  the  naviga^ 
lion  of  Hudson's  river^  but  an  easier  and  better  com- 
munication may  be  more  effectually  secured  between 
the  northern  and  southern  States.  This  I  believe, 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  country 
will  readily  agree  to ;  and  it  will  appear  evident  to 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  gocMl 
maps. 

^^  Those  and  many  other  consequences  which  will 
be  involved  in  the  determination  of  our  next  measures, 
have  given  our  minds  full  employ,  and  led  every  one 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  various  objects  presenting 
themselves  to  his  view. 

^^  The  post  at  Eingsbridge  is  naturally  strong  and 
is  pretty  well  fortified ;  the  heights  about  it  are  com- 
manding, and  might  soon  be  made  more  so.  These 
are  important  objects,  and  I  have  attended  to  them  ac- 
cordingly. I  have  also  removed  from  the  city  all  the 
stores  and  ammunition,  except  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  defence,  and  made  every  other  dis- 
position which  did  not  essentially  interfere  with  that 
object,  carefully  keeping  in  view  until  it  should  be  ab- 
solutely determined  on  full  consideration  how  far  the 
city  was  to  be  defended  at  all  events.'' 

^'  In  resolving  points  of  such  importance  many  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  our  own  army  also  occur.  Be- 
ing only  provided  for  a  summer's  campaign,  their 
clothes,  shoes  and  blankets  will  soon  be  unfit  for  the 
change  of  weather,  which  we  every  day  feel.  At  pre- 
sent, we  have  not  tents  for  more  than  two  thirds  ;  ma- 
ny of  them  old  and  worn  out ;  but  if  we  had  a  plenti- 
ful supply,  the  season  will  notiidmit  of  continuing  in 
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them  long.  The  care  of  our  sick  is  also  worthy  of 
much  consideration ;  their  number,  by  the  returns,  form 
at  least  one  fourth  of  the  army.  Policy  and  humani- 
ty require  that  they  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

"With  these  and  many  other  considerations  before 
them,  the  whole  council  of  General  Officers  met  yes- 
terday in  order  to  adopt  some  general  line  of  conduct 
to  be  pursued  at  this  important  crisis.  I  intended  to 
have  procured  the  separate  opinions  on  each  [>oint^ 
but  time  would  not  admit.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
collect  the  same  more  generally  than  I  could  have 
wished.  All  agreed  that  the  town  would  not  be  tena- 
ble if  the  enemy  wished  to  cannonade  it ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty attending  a  removal  operated  so  strongly  that 
a  course  was  taken  between  abandoning  it  totally,  and 
concentrating  our  whole  force  for  Us  defence:  we  were 
some  little  influenced  in  their  opinion,  to  whom  the 
determination  of  Congress  was  known  against  an 
evacuation  totally,  as  they  were  led  to  suspect  Con- 
gress wished  it  maintained  at  any  hazard. 

"It  was  concluded  to  arrange  the  army  nnder  three 
divisions  :  five  thousand  men  to  remain  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  ;  nine  thousand  to  Kingsbridge  and 
its  dependancies,  as  well  to  possess  and  secure  these 
posts,  as  to  be  ready  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  are  mov- 
ing Gastward  on  Long  Island,  if  they  should  attempt 
to  land  on  this  side ;  the  remainder  to  occupy  the  in- 
termediate space,  and  support  either;  that  the  sick 
should  be  immediately  removed  tb  Orangetown,  and 
barracks  prepared  at  Kingsbridge,  in  order  to  cover 
the  troops. 

"There  were  someOeneral  Officers,  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  opinion  much  confidence  is  to  be  reposed, 
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that  were  for  a  total  and  immediate  removal  fjpom  the 
city^  urging  the  great  danger  of  one  party  being  cut  off 
before  the  other  can  support  it-*the  extremities  beii^ 
at  least  sixteen  miles  apart;  that  our  army^  ivbenever 
collected^  is  inferior  to  the  enemy  ;  that  they  can  move 
with  their  whole  force  to  any  point  of  attack^  aud  con- 
sequently must  sitcceed  by  weight  of  numbers^  if  they 
have  only  a  part  to  oppose  them ;  that  by  removing 
lience  we  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of  their 
ships^  wiiich  will  make  at  least  one  half  of  their 
force  to  attack  the  town ;  that  we  should  keep  the 
-enemy  at  bay,  put  nothing  to  the  hazard^  but  at  all 
events,  keep  the  army  together,  which  may  be  re-uni- 
ted another  year  ;  that  the  transiuirt  stores  will  also 
be  preserved ;  and  in  this  case  the  heavy  artillery  can 
also  be  secured.     But  they  were  overruled  by  a  ma- 
jority, who  thought  for  the  present,  a  part  of  our  force 
might  be  kept  here,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  main- 
tain the  city  awhile  longer.*' 

It  seems  evident,  from  the  positive  and  clear  man- 
ner in  which  the  opinions  of  the  minority  are  here  re- 
ported, that  the  commander  in  chief  was  inclined  to 
agree  with  them.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  other  cir- 
cumstances that  these  opinions  were  his  ;  for  soon  af- 
ter a  petition  was  made  for  a  new  council,  anil  tiic 
majority  united  with  him,  iu  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  for  the  evacuation  of  the  city.  The  evacuation 
took  place  accordingly  as  has  been  previously  re- 
lated. 

It  may  be  considered  peculiarly  unfortunate  for 
Washington,  that  at  this  period  of  his  command,  he 
was  so  subject  to  be  entreated  by  subordinate  officei^. 
If  a  masterly  movement  was  effected,  it  was  attribu- 
ted to  their  advice ;  for,  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
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bnman  lieart  would  prompt  every  man,  who  had  been 
at  alt  instruinentat  therein  to  boast  of  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  any  disastrous  or  blundering  operation 
took  place,  the  same  reason  would  induce  every  man 
to  keep  his  agency  a  secret ;  and  the  consequence  wa^s, 
tliat  the  publick  seeing  Washington  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  made  him  alone  responsible  for  all  its  calami- 
ties. There  were  always  enough  to  participate  in  his 
triumphs,  but  few  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  share 
bis  diiitresses.  The  wise  measures  were  their's — 
those  of  another  character  were  his.  It  is  true,  this 
is  the  common  misfortune  of  all  who  occnpy  an  eleva- 
ted station,  but  not  to  thesame  extent.  At  this  period, 
Wasliingtim  was  so  trammelled  by  the  jealonsy  of 
Congresii,  that  be  nas  but  nominally  the  commander  . 
in  chief.  He  ought  not  to  depart  from  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  lest  at  extreme  hazard  ;  did  he  succeed,  - 
it  would  be  considered  a  dangerous  precedent,  obsti- 
nacy or  nufhiiess  ;  did  he  fail,  a  court  martial,  or  a 
committee  of  blundering  politicians,  who  could  neither 
understand  bis  views,  nor  his  motives,  and  fully  ig- 
norant of  military  affairs>  wonld  he  assembled  to  sit 
in  judgement  upon  a  question  of  retreat  and  attack. 
In  time,  however,  this  evil  was  remedied  ;  Washing- 
ton was  informed  that  he  was  not  to  entrusted  by  his 
councils — they  might  be  assembled  for  consultation, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  bound  by  their  decision.  This 
placed  Washington,  for  the  first  time,  'upon  the  foot- 
ing of  tiie  captains  of  Kurope — he  was  responsible, 
JHstly  i-esponnible,  forevery  step  of  his  army.  Their 
deeds  were  his. 

Having  so  fur  permitted  Washington  to  speak  for 
himself;  because  on  him  and  his  army  at  this  time  the 
wholo  weight  of  the  publick  dependence  was  resting. 
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and  becanse  his  letters  were  the  only  circumstantial 
history  of  motives  and  plans^  and  hopes  and  fears — 
other  sources  of  information  are  now  exposed  to  re- 
search^ and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  follow  the  same 
method.  A  more  general  view  of  the  large  features  of 
the  revolution,  will  now  succeed,  occasionally  inter- 
spersed with  documents  of  the  same  character^  occa- 
sional extracts  only  will  be  made  from  his  orders  and 
letters,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the  expansion  and 
developement  of  the  dangers  through  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  was  to  be  achieved,  fbey  will 
be  so  presented  as  to  exhibit  a  connected  view  of  the 
transactions  of  the  same  period,  in  the  several  states, 
within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  that  tbe  whole 
may  be  seen  atone  glance  without  confusion  or  delay. 

But  before  this  plan  is  entered  upon,  the  remainder 
of  his  despatch  under  the  eighth  of  September^  will 
be  inserted. 

^<  I  am  sensible,''  he  continues,  ^^  that  with  a  re- 
treating army,  encircled  with  difficulties — the  declin- 
ing an  engagement,  subjects  a  general  to  reproach, 
and  that  the  common  cause  may  be  effected  by  the  dis- 
couragement it  may  throw  over  the  minds  of  many ; 
nor  am  I  insensible  of  the  contrary  effects,  if  a  brilliant 
stroke  could  be  made  with  any  probability  of  success, 
especially  after  our  loss  upon  Long  Island.  But  when 
the  fate  of  America  may  be  at  stake  on  the  issue ;  when 
the  wisdom  of  cooler  moments  and  experienced  men, 
have  decided  that  we  should  protract  the  war,  if  pos- 
sible, I  cannot  think  it  safe  or  wise  to  adopt  a  differ- 
ent system,  when  the  season  for  action  draws  so  near 
a  close." 

"  That  the  enemy  mean  to  winter  at  New- York, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  with  such  an  amount  they 
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can  drive  us  out^  is  equally  clear.  The  Congress 
having  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  destroyed^  no* 
thing  seems  to  remain  but  to  determine  the  time  of 
their  taking  possession.  It  is  our  interest  and  wish  to 
prolong  it  as  much  as  possible^  provided  the  duty  does 
not  affect  cur  future  measures." 

^^  The  militia  of  Connecticut  is  reduced  fro^i  six 
thousand^  to  less  than  two  thousand^  and  in  a  few  days 
will  be  merely  nominal.'' 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Washington^  on  the 
eighth  of  September*  On  the  fifteenth  the  evacuation 
took  place;  and  the  American  army  encamped  upon  the 
Heights  of  Haerlei^  where  he  said  he  should  wish 
the  enemy  to  attacraSiim^  if  any  dependence  could  be 
placed  upon  his  troonp.    But  experience  had  convin* 
ced  him  of  the  coptrfry.  They  might  fight,  for  native 
valour  will  sometimes  unexpectedly  blaze  forth ;  but 
they  could  not  be  depended  upon.    They  had  no  con- 
fidence in  themselves^  and  little  in  their  officers  ;  were 
not  accustomed  to  withstand  the  approach  of  an  ene- 
my ;  the  whistling  of  balls,  and  the  intimidating  pa- 
rade of  discipline.     The  bravest  troops  in  the  world 
are  but  gradually  trained  to  encounter  danger  ;  the 
most  cowardlv  will  soon  learn,  in  actual  service,  to 
stand  fire  and  disregard  every  thing,  but  the  bayonet. 
The  dischai^e  of  a  musket,  which  at  first  is  an  object  of 
extreme  terrour  to  him  against  whom  it  appears  direct- 
ed, soon  becomes  an  object  of  contempt.     When  the 
soldier  first  receives  the  fire  of  an  enemy's  platoon,  he 
thinks  every  ball  is  directed  at  him ;  in  time  he  learns 
that  no  individual  is  selected,  and  that  the  whole  front 
in  which  he  is  placed,  is  the  target;  that,  instead  of  de- 
liberate, undisturbed  aim,  the  ball  is  sent  from  one  in 

trepidation,  on  the  miurch,  and  directed  at  nndom  { 
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or^  without  uuderstanding  the  process  by  which  his 
safety  is  demonstrable,  or  hb  fears  allayed,  the  most 
unthinking  soldier  soon  acquires  as  philosophical  a 
disregard  of  danger,  as  others  do,  who  have  reduced 
the  dangers  of  battle  and  probabilities  of  death  to  a 
science;  and  can  demonstrate,  by  the  doctrine  of  chan- 
ces, that  in  modern  battles,  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  is  not 
exposed  to  greater  danger  than  he  would  be  in  wrest- 
ling and  playing  for  amusement.  It  is  extremly  rare  that 
one  in  twenty  is  either  killed  or  wounded  ;  and  per- 
haps an  average  of  the  slain  in  moderb  warfare,  will 
not  exceed  one  in  thirty.  It  is  true  that  in  cudgel  play- 
ing and  wrestling,  very  few  lives  are  lost ;  but  it  is  al- 
so true  that  both  parties  are  injured  more  or  less ;  and 
in  battle  there  are  at  least  nineteen  out  of  twenty  who 
escape  without  any  injury;  and  of  those  who  are 
wounded,  many  are  ^ot  more  seriously  so,  than  the- 
conquered  party  in  these  rustick  amusements.     War 
is  now  reduced  to  a  system  of  manoeuvres.     It  is  ea- 
sier to  outgeneral,  and  entrap  an  army,  than  to  cut  it 
in  pieces  ;  quite  as  advantageous,  and  by  far,  the  less 
dangerous. 

The  early  measures  of  defence  adopted  for  the  cam- 
paign of  this  year,  by  the  Americans,  were  all  on  a 
limited  scale ;  and  under  the  delusive  hope  of  a  re- 
conciliation. Until  the  Declaration  of  IiUlependence, 
there  was  by  far  the  largest  party  who  not  only  expect- 
ed, but  prayed  for  a  reconciliation.  England  was 
their  home  and  by  that  affectionate  term  was  always 
spoken  of.  All  the  wrongs  which  were  heaped  upon 
the  children,  could  not  make  them  forget  their  home, 
or  entirely  alienate  them  for  their  parent.  The  liga- 
ments that  connect  nations  are  never  less  powerful, 
though  less  tender,  than  those  which  unite  individuals, 
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families  and  clans.  CoosaDguinity^  affinity,  alliance  ope* 
rate  alike  on  each.  Neither  can  be  separated  unless  by 
unnatural  convulsions  ;  or  the  natural  independence 
of  the  more  infirm,  when  it  has  outlived  its  childliood, 
and  arrived  at  age  and  power ;  or  by  a  termination  of 
their  political  contract,  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
parties — a  gradual  weakening  of  the  bonds,  and  si- 
lent decay  of  reverence  and  affection. 

Theformerofthese  cases,  waa  that  of  the  Colonies ; 
they  were  in  their  infancy.  The  time  of  their  man- 
hood had  not  yet  arrived,  when  they  would  naturally 
be  released  from  a  kind  of  parental  authority. 

Yet  such  a  time  must  have  arrived.  The  Colonies  - 
must  have  been  a  nation  at  some  age  or  other.  Cau- 
ses might  accelerate  or  retard  her  maturity  ;  but 
when  it  had  arrived,  there  would  have  been  a  silent 
and  imperceptible  decay  of  their  connecting  bond»^ 
they  would  have  been  so  attenuated  by  mutual  repulsion 
between  the  parent  country  and  the  Colonies,  that  the 
moment  of  their  final  disruption,  would  have  been  felt 
by  neither;  but  now  they  were  in  their  strength, 
twined  around  every  artery  and  muscle ;  interwoven 
with  the  whole  political  constitution  of  each,  and  were 
only  to  be  torn  asunder  by  the  convulsive  struggles 
of  desperation. 

The  declaration-  of  Independence  w'as  that  convuU' 
sion.  It  was  the  premature  strength  of  a  youthful 
giantess,  struggling  against  an  attempt  to  imprison 
her  limbs.  One  mighty  effort  I — and  America  arose 
with  the  badges  of  her  subjection  dropping  from  her 
form  ;  the  chains  of  tyranny  beneath  her  feet ;  her 
arms  uplifted  to  heaven,  and  her  young  bosom  cover- 
ed with  adamant,  the  armour  of  indignation.  Th& 
enthusiasm  was  electrick ;  every  nerve  of  the  political 
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body  testifyed  its  sympathy  with  her  presence.     A 
tuition  arose  in  arms.     But  all  this  was  not  enoo^. 
Soldiers  are  never  made  by  enthusiasm — ^warriours 
are  made  by  nothing  else.  The  less  enthusiasm  that 
an  army  has  in  the  ranks^  the  better  will  it  be  qualified 
for  along  and  disheartening  struggle.  The  fiery  intre- 
pidity of  youth  is  terrible  but  brief.     The  cold  cau- 
tious prudence  of  manhood  and  old  age,  are  the  only 
solid  qualifications  for  a  long  war.   Alexander  would 
never  have  conquered  as  he  did,  with  other  than  old 
men.     The  battle,  which  is  to  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation,  is  not  to 
be  fought  by  the  chivalrick  spirits,  which  carried  the 
banners  of  republican  France,  through  every  kingdom 
of  Europe.  Enthusiasm,  is  often  irresistible  in  attack, 
in  the  battles  of  a  season,  in  a  summer  campaign  ;  but 
is  hopeless,  desponding  and  desperate  in  defence  and 
retreat,  through  battle  after  battle,  year  after  year.  The 
triumphs  are  brief  and  dazzling,  but  it  burns  too  bright- 
ly, it  consumes  itself.     The  most  terrible  enthusiasm 
is  always  the  least  enduring. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  Americans.  When 
they  became  a  nation,  they  were  on  fire  with  enter- 
prize.  But  they  knew  not  that  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  propose  great  actions  themselves  ;  it  was  only  their 
duty  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  preparing  them.  They 
were  the  soldiers  of  a  season ;  it  was  therefore  poli- 
tick to  fill  their  minds  with  ardour  and  enthusiasm^ 
although  the  battle  which  began  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  might  be  a  perpetual  entailment  up- 
on their  posterity.  But  it  would  have  been  otherwise, 
had  they  been  arrayed  for  the  whole  season  of  strife— 
not  to  throw  down  their  arms  until  the  war  was  at  an 
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end,  then  discipline,  aot  entliusiasm,  must  have  beea 
their  most  effective  and  formidable  attribute. 

The  first  troops  were  precipitately  hurried  iato  the 
field,  under  their  temporary  engagements,  operating 
like  an  enlistment  at  will ;  under  officers  so  exactly 
their  equals,  that  one  of  them  has  been  found  sbaviag 
his  own  men  ;  and  it  was  a  common  practice  for  tbem 
to  club  their  pay  and  share  it  with  the  privates  of  their 
regiment  or  company,  and  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, under  such  circumstances,  were  defeated. — 
After  their  defeat,  they  hurried  home  with  the  same 
precipitation.  Yet,  some  of  tbem  became  solders; 
the  officers  soon  felt  (heir  pride  in  requisitioo^  were 
better  paid,  were  more  exposed  to  applause  or  cen- 
sure, were  entitled  to  keep  better  company  in  the  ar- 
my than  they  could  expect  at  bome^  became  unwilling 
to  retire  from  places  of  authority  to  their  tranquil  equa- 
lity, and  generally  remained  when  their  troops  with- 
drew. By  tbis  process  of  continual  refinement,  many 
good,  and  some  excellent  officers  were  produced,  par- 
ticularly among  the  higher  ranks. 

At  length  Congress  were  made  to  confess  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  mischiefs  they  had  brought  upon  the  country 
by  their  miserable  temporizing  policy  ;  and  on  the  six- 
teenth of  September,  passed  a  resolution  for  the  imme- 
diate enlistmeat  of  eighty-eight  battalions,  to  se^^'c  du- 
ring the  war  ;  this  resolution  was  afterwards,  on  the 
twelfth  of  November,  amended  so  as  to  permit  an 
enlistment  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  This 
was  the  first  measure  of  Congress,  proportioned  to 
the  question  at  issue.  Indeed,  its  whole  character 
was  vig(»ous  and  decided.  A  bounty  of  twenty  dol- 
lars to  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers,  was  to 
be  gtreOj  aud  laud  in  the  following  proportions,  was 
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offered  to  all  who  should  serve  out  their  enlistment : 
five  hundred  acres  to  a  Colonel ;  four  hundred  and 
fifty  to  a  Lieutenant  Colonel ;  four  hundred  to  a  Ma- 
jor ;  three  hundred  to  a  Captain ;  two  hundred  to  a 
Lieutenant ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  an  Elnsign  ;  and 
one  hundred  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  ^- 
vates.  The  appointment  of  all,  except  general  officers, 
and  the  filling  of  vacancies  was  left  to  the  state  govern- 
ments. Each  state  was  to  provide  arms  and  clothing 
and  every  necessary  for  its  quota^  to  be  deducted  from 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  The  appointment  Mras  thus  : 
New- Hampshire,  three  battalions  ;  Massachusetts 
Bay,  fifteen  ;  Rhode  Island,  two ;  Connecticut^  eight ; 
New- York  four  :  New-Jersey,  four;  Pennsylvania, 
twelve ;  Delaware  one  ;  Maryland,  eight  ;  Virginia, 
fifteen  ;  North  Carolina,  nine;  South  Carolina^  six  ; 
Georgia,  one. 

On  the  twentieth  of  September,  tlie  anxiety  and  ear- 
nestness of  Washington  on  this  account,  led  him  to 
renew  his  expostulations  in  the  following  manner.  It 
is  a  melancholy  and  painful  consideration  to  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  work  and  have  the  command,  to 
be  forming  armies  constantly,  and  to  be  left  by  troops 
just  when  they  began  to  deserve  the  name,  or  perhaps 
at  a  moment  when  an  important  blow  is  expected. — 
Tliis  I  am  informed  will  be  the  case  at  Ticonderoga^ 
with  part  of  the  troops  there." 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  the  subject  was  renewed,  in 
another  despatch  from  wliich  an  extract  will  be  made 
in  the  progrees  of  the  detail,  but  something  that  follows 
respecting  the  distresses  of  the  army,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  here." 

^'  I  would  beg  leave  to  mention  to  Congress^^  he 
continues  ^^  that  the  season  is  fast  approaching  when 
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clothes  of  every  kind  will  be  waated  for  the  army. — 
Their  distress  19  already  great,  aad  will  be  increased, 
as  the  weather  becomes  more  severe.  Oar  sitoatioa  ii 
DOW  bad,  but  it  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  mili- 
tia wlio  are  coming  to  join  as  from  the  states  of  Mas- 
lachnaetts  Bay  and  Connecticut,  in  consequence  of 
the  requisition  of  Congress.  They,  I  am  informed^ 
have  not  a  single  tent  or  necessary  of  any  kind ;  nor 
can  Iconceive  how  it  will  be  possible  to  support  them.'* 
And  in  another  place,  he  says  "  these  E^astem  re-in* 
forcements  have  not  a  single  necessary,  not  a  pan  or 
a  kettle,  in  which  we  are  now  greatly  deficient 

The  despatch  of  the  twenty-fourth,  above  alluded  to 
contains  these  words.  "  We  are  now  as  it  were  up- 
on the  eve  of  another  dissolution  of  an  army.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  difficulties  which  happened  upon  the 
occasion  last  year ;  the  consequences  %vhich  might  have 
followed  the  change,  if  proper  advantages  had  been 
taken  by  the  enemy,  added  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
temper  and  situatiou  of  the  troops,  reflect  but  a  very 
gloomy  prospect  upon  the  appearance  of  things  now, 
and  satisfy  me,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that, 
unless  some  speedy  and  effectual  measures  are  adopt- 
ed by  Congress,  our  cause  will  be  lost." 

The  whole  of  the  letter  is  the  decent  manly  argu- 
ment of  a  soldier,  who  saw  clearly  all  he  expressed. 
He  urges  an  increase  of  pay — an  enlistment  for  the 
war,  on  any  terms,  as  not  only  the  most  powerful  and 
certain,  but  the  most  economical  means  of  defence. "  To 
bring  men  to  a  proper  degree  of  subordination,  is  not 
the  work  of  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year ;  and  unhappily 
for  us  and  the  cause  we  are  engaged  in  ;  the  little  dis- 
cipline I  have  been  laboring  to  establish  in  the  army, 
under  my  immediate  command,  is  in  a  manner  done 
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away  9  by  having  such  a  mixture  of  troops  as  have  beeo 
called  together  within  these  few  months/^ 

But,  to  return  to  the  situation  of  the  army.  On  tike 
day  after  the  shameful  retreat  of  the  forces  from  Kipp's 
Bay,  a  severe  skirmish  took  place  between  two  batta- 
lions of  light  infantry  and  Highlanders^  with  three  com- 
panies of  Hessian  Chasseurs,  (riflemen)  commanded 
by  Brigadier  General  Leslie,  and  a  detachment  of 
Americans  under  Lt.  Col.  Knowlten  of  Connecticnt 
and  Major  Leech  of  Virginia.     The  Colonel  in  the 
heat  of  the  action  received  a  mortal  wouud^  and  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  men.     The  Major  received  three 
balls  through  his  body.     The  Americans    behaved 
with   admirable  coolness  and  resolution,  and  fairly 
beat  their  adversaries  by  hard  fighting.     Their  loss, 
except  in  their  gallant  Colonel,  was  very  inconsidera- 
ble ;  about  forty  were  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  ene- 
my, considering  the  numbers  engaged,  was  severe ; 
amouuting  to  nearly  one  hundred  wounded  and  twen- 
ty killed.     This  little  affair  had  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  Americans.  These  were  the  very  men,  who, 
but  the  day  before  had  fled  so  shamefully  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  They  had  feelings,  and  being  de- 
termined to  redeem  their  reputation,  or  perish,  offered 
themselves  as  volunteers  to  encounter  the  enemy. — 
The  result  shewed  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
rabble  of  the  army,  if  they  were  once  disciplined  and 
Avell  officered.     The  affair  was  equally   inspiriting 
to  the  commander  in  chief.     His  orders  of  the  follow- 
ing day  contained  a  handsome  notice  of  the  brave  fol- 
lowers, and  an  energetick  appeal  to  the  manhood  of 
the  whole  army.  Yet  something  of  the  military  spirit 
was  forgotten  in  animadverting  on  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  some  of  the  inferiour  officers  had  disobeyed  his  or- 
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ders^  and  counteracted  hia  schemes ;  but  with  the  best 
intentions.  Such  a  circumstance  shows^  unequivo- 
cally, in  what  a  galling  state  of  dependence  he  wac| 
placed.  At  such  a  critical  moment  as  this^  be  darecl 
not  make^an  example  of  those  who  had  disobeyed  bim^ 
because  they  had  been  victorious;  not  even  when  it 
was  evident  that,  had  they  pursued  bis  instructions,  - 
the  enemy  would  have  suffered  much  more.  To  have 
called  a  court  martial  on  them  might  have  chilled  the 
.  ardour  so  newly  kindled,  and  would  have  appeared  to 
the  army  as  harshness  or  cruelty.  Tet  it  was  neces- 
sary, and  should  have  been  done.  ^Examples  were 
wanted ;  and  there  never  was  a  better  opportunity.  A 
court  martial  should  have  set  upon  every  man  engag- 
ed ;  and,  if  they  were  convicted  of  disobedience,  pun- 
ished them.  Lei  the  precedent  be  proclaimed,  and  then 
pardon  them  for  tbeir  gallantry.  The  troops  should 
he  taught  to  sec  that  they  were  punished  for  a  violation 
of  military  laws,  and  rewarded  for  doing  their  duty. 
They  should  he  made  to  know  that  it  is  more  soldier- 
like to  be  conquered  when  doing  their  duty,  than  to 
conquer  when  acting  against  it.  Elxamples  of  both 
will  be  recollected.  One  of  the  naval  Captains  in  ,. 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  M-ho  was  staUoned  at  a  parti- 
cular post  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  knew  it  was  death 
to  disobey,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were 
sailing  from  an  nnexpected  quarter,  abandoned  hia 
cruizing  ground  to  carry  the  information  to  his  A,d- 
mii-al.  The  enemy  were  intercepted  and  capUired. 
The  officer  was  sent  to  London.  *'  How  dare  y9u,V 
said  Elizabeth :  "  How  dare  you  disobey  your  orders? 
You  knew  it  was  death."  **  Your  Majesty,"  said  the 
sailor,  '<  I  should  be  unworthy  to  command  in  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  if  I  hesitated  to  risk  my  life  for  my  coon- 
VOL.  I.  64 
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try/'  A  court  was  called ;  lie  was  sentenced  to  death— 
and  immediately  restored.  J)y  this  judicious  mea- 
sure no  precedent  was  afforded  for^disobedieuce.  And 
once^  in  Marlborough*s  army^  a  picket  wei*e  found 
nearly  starved  to  death  at  a  great  distance  from  camp. 
They  had  been  ordered  out^  and  forgotten.  When  the 
Commanding  Officer  was  asked  if  he  did  not  know 
that  the  army  had  marched^  he  answered^  yes.  Why 
did  you  not  follow*  said  the  other — ^I  had  no  orders^ 
said  he.  Such  is  the  nature  of  true  discipline.  It  is. 
indeed^  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  soldier. 

It  was  discovered^  on  tlie  day  after  this  skirmish; 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  the  enemy  were  enga- 
ged^ than  had  been  supposed  at  the  time.     This  gave 
double  animation  to  the  conquerors.     A  charge  had 
been  made  and  continued  with  such  impetuosity^  as 
to  drive  the  enemy  entirely  from  their  ground ;    but 
the  troops  were  immediately  recalled,  lest  the  enemy 
should  advance  his  reinforcements.  It  was  afterwards 
found  that  this  was  the  case — a  large  body  were  on 
their  road,  when  the  Americans  were  withdrawn.  The 
troops  engaged  were  chiefly  New  Englanders  and  Vir- 
ginians.    The  attack  had  been  begun  too  soon  by 
part  only,  and  to  that  cii'cunistance  their  loss  was  chief- 
ly attributed.     The  first  party  were'  afterwards  rein- 
forced by  apart  of  two  Maryland  regiments,  and  a  de- 
tachment from  the  eastern  troops,  who  instantly  charg- 
ed the  enemy  with  their  bayonets,  with  such  fury  as 
to  force  them  through  the  wood  in  which  they  were 
posted,  to  a  plain,  and  were  still  furiously  pushing  up- 
on them  when  they  were  recalled. 

Another  attack  was  now  to  be  expected  on  the  main 
army.  It  became  evident,' from  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,   that  sometliing   important  M^as   meditated. 
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Their  cannon  were  advanced  towards  the  American 
ranks  od  the  heights.  Eight  or  nine  ships  of  war  ran 
up  the  North  River,  as  it  wassupposed,  tocannonade 
the  right  flank  of  the  Americans,  when  the  land  bat- 
teries were  opened  in  front. 

'The  city  had  been  taken  possession  of,  immediate- 
ly after  the  evacuation,  by  a  brigade  of  the  royal  ar- 
my. They  had  been  there  but  a  few  days,  when  afire 
broke  out  at  a  place  where  a  party  of  their  sulors  had 
been  frolicking,  which  spread  with  unexampled  fury. 
The  buildings  were  then  chiefly  covered  with  shic- 
gles ;  the  weather  had  been  extremely  dry  for  some 
days ;  a  strong  southerly  wind  prevailed  at  the  time ; 
and  it  broke  out  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
a  season  when  the  town  was  almost  empty  of  its  ci* 
tizens — and  the  engines  and  pumps  were  chiefly  out 
of  order.  About  one  thousand  buildings  were  destroy- 
ed, and  bjit  for  the  exei-tions  of  the  sailors  and  sol- 
diers  with  engines  from  the  fleet,  the  whole  city  must 
have  been  reduced  to  ashes. 

There  were  reports  at  the  time  that  the  flre  appear- 
pcared  at  the  same  moment  in  difierent  quarters  of  the 
town;  but  this  was  afterwards  contradicted  ;  and  the 
calamity  was  commonly  ascribed  to  the  disorderly  con- 
duct of  the  sulors.  Happening  as  it  did — so  imme- 
diately after  Washington  bad  made  its  destruction  a 
subject  of  inquiry  in  Congress  :  almost  recommend- 
ing the  measure  to  Congress — the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  delayed  till  after  the  enemy  bad  taken 
possession  of  it,  could  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  presumption  that  it  was  done  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  now,  perhaps,  too  late  to  determine  the 
question — but  this  will  he  conceded  by  all :  that  if  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  Congress,  it  would  not  hnve 
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^en  avowed  at  thp  time^  and  probably  never  after- 
wards* 

The  local  jealousies  and  prejudices  of  the  different 
Provincials  had  now  arrived  at  snch  a  state  of  bitter- 
ness and  acrimony^  that  it  was  believed^  the  New  Kn- 
gland  and  Pennsylvania  troops  would  as  willingly 
flght  each  other  as  the  enemy ;  while  the  disorders  of 
the  camp^  and  general  licentiousness  of  the  men^  ex- 
ceeded all  belief.    Many  of  the  regimental  Surgeons 
were  in  the  daily  practice  of  selling  recommendations 
fer  furloughs  and  discharges  for  one  shilling  per  man. 
One  of  the  suspected  number  was  arraigned^  and  ac- 
tually convicted  of  having  sold  them  for  six  pence; 
but  instead  of  being  hung  up  as  a  mark  of  the  most 
shameless  villainy^  for  the  abhorrence  of  the  whole  ar- 
my^  he  was  civilly  drummed  out  of  the  camp. 

Several  of  the  regimental  Surgeons  had  never  seen 
an  operation  performed^  and  were  ignorant  to  a  de- 
gree, that  would  never  be  credited  in  these  days.  And 
even  those  who  had  abilities,  experience,  and  practice ; 
and  were  otherwise  qualified,  were  deiicieut  in  the  roost 
necessary  instruments.  A  general  return  was  order- 
ed ;  and  it  appeared  that  in  fifteen  regiments  for  fif- 
teen Surgeons  and  as  many  Mates,  all  the  instruments, 
and  they  were  private  property,  were  six  sets  for  am- 
putation ;  two  for  trepanning ;  fifteen  cases  for  the 
pocket ;  seventy  five  crooked  and  six  straight  needles; 
four  incision  knives  and  three  pairs  of  forceps  for  ex- 
tracting balls.  Such  a  deficiency  in  one  depai^ment^ 
and  that  so  important  as  the  hospital,  will  enable  us 
to  judge  of  that  in  all  the  others. 

While  the  American  army  thus  occupied  the  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  in  constant  expectation  of  an  at- 
tach, with  troops  so  ill  calculated,  from  the  discour- 
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aging  circumstances  partially  enumerated  above,  to 
resist  it,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  stuall  party  under 
Colonel  Jackson  on  one  of  the  British  outposts  upon 
Mutineer  Island.  The  party,  with  two  pieces  of  can- 
non, descended  Haerlem  River  in  five  flat  bottomed 
boats,  abootfive  in  the  morning.  The  post  was  guard- 
ed by  only  eighty  men.  One  of  the  boats,  as  they  ap- 
proached, was  fired  upon  by  the  firune  frigate,  at  an 
cbor  near  the  Island,  and  sank.  The  Colonel  land- 
ed, attacked  the  party  with  great  spirit,  bnt  was  wound- 
ed, deserted  by  his  ^ops  and  coupetled  to  retrcal 
with  the  loss  of  a  gallant  officer,  and  two  and  twenty 
men. 

AboDtfourweeksafterthe  evacuation,  on  the  twelfth 
of  October,  General  Howe  having  matured  his  plan 
for  cutting  ofl'the  communicatioQ  between  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  American  army,  began  an  attempt  to 
enclose  tliein  and  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  This 
very  step  might  have  been  taken  a  full  month  earlier, 
undergreatcr  advantages,  iftbeaccountofbisforceand 
supplies  may  be  relied  upon ;  but  General  Howe  wa» 

also  a  cautious,  extremely  cautious  commander 

With  this  view  the  major  part  of  the  army  passed 
through  Hurl  Gate,  entered  tUe  Sound,  and  landed  on 
Troy's  Neck,  in  West  Chester  County,  on  the  ISth 
of  October.  Two  days  after  this  movement.  General 
Lee  arrived  from  the  Southern  department :  he  had 
lieeu  anxiously  expected,  and  his  arrival  was  hailed 
by  the  whole  army  as  a  most  auspicions  event.  His 
success  at  the  South,  and  his  being  a  foreigner,  were 
sufficient  to  excite  such  feelings  in  raw  troops,  bad  his 
abilities  and  reputation  been  thrown  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  The  entire  e^ctivc  force  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, including  militia,  may  be  estimated  at  t|i«  time 
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of  hi^  arrival^  with  much  certainty^  at  nineteen  thou- 
sand. The  whole  army  were  looking  for  his  presence 
as  the  signal  of  battle.  He  found  a  prevailing  inclina- 
tion among  the  superiour  officers  to  remain  on  the  is- 
land^ which  he  endeavoured  to  counteract  by  his  ut- 
most efforts,  urging  with  some  degree  of  vehemence, 
the  necessity  of  an  instant  removal  to  East  or  West 
Chester. 

A  number  of  regiments  had  been  sent  away  some 
days  before,  to  delay  the  operations  of  the  enemy : 
and  it  was  so  effectually  done,  that  the  royal  army  had 
spent  six  days  at  this  most  critical  season  in  attempt- 
ing to  land  on  the  continent  over  a  broken  causeway, 
when  there  were  many  other  places  where  it  might 
have  been  effected  without  difficulty  or  molestation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  second  division  of  foreign 
troops  had  arrived  at  New  York  ;  there  were  seven- 
ty sail,  with  four  thousand  Hessians,  one  thousand 
Waldeckers,  two  companies  of  chasseurs^  or  riflemen, 
two  hundred  English  recruits  and  two  tliousand  bag- 
gage horses.  They  had  left  St.  Helen's  June  S8th, 
were  driven  into  Plymouth  July  7th,  and  there  detain- 
ed till  the  19th.  By  this  reinforcement,  Sir  William 
Howe's  force  was  encreascd  to  thirty  seven  thousand 
men ;  lie  immediately  determined  on  a  more  vigorous 
exertion  of  his  power,  and  had  already  begun  a  new 
system  of  operations  at  the  moment  of  General  Lee's 
arrival  in  the  American  camp. 

The  remonstrances  of  this  General  had  this  effect :  a 
council  of  war  was  called  on  the  16th  of  October,  when 
by  a  manly  and  frank  exposure  of  their  perilous  situa- 
tion; the  enemy  having  the  command  of  the  water  on 
both  sides  of  them ;  a  strong  force  in  their  front  and 
rear ;  and  the  only  chance  of  retreat  left  being  by  a 
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hridgc,  ■wliich  they  must  pass  imiuediately,  or  be  cli- 
lircly  enclosed — a  resolution  was  obtained  for  the  com- 
plete  and  in>itant  evacuation  of  tbe  wliole  island. — 
General  Lee  also  recommended,  and  even  urged  with 
eni-uestiiess  the  aljandoiiment  of  Fort  'Waahington : 
but  in  this  measure,  he  was  opposed  by  the  steadiness 
of  General  Greene,  who  contended  that  the  possession 
of  that  post  would  divert  a  large  portion  of  the  enemy 
from  acting  with  the  main  body;  and  in  conjunction 
with  fort  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  side,  would  be  of  the  ut- 
most service  in  covering  the  transportation  of  provi- 
sions and  stores  up  the  North  River,  for  the  use  of 
the  American  army.  He  added,  fuither,  that  the  gar- 
rison could  be  brought  off  at  any  time  by  boats  from 
the  Jersey  side,  and  liis  opinion  prevailed.  It  is  known 
however,  that  Washington  was  with  those  wlio  wished 
to  abandon  this  post,  which  so  materially  contributed 
to  the  subsequentdisasters  of  thearmy.  Thesystemof 
defence,  evacuation  and  retreat  was  therefore  adopted 
in  its  fullest  extent,  as  a  general  plan,  and  as  a  first 
step,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Washington,  amounting  to 
three  thousand,  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

General  Howe  was  at  length  ready  to  strike  the 
long  meditated  blow.  After  posting  Lord  Percy  with 
two  brigades  of  British,  and  one  of  Hessian  troops, 
amounting  to  about  five  thousand,  in  the  lines  near 
Haerlem,  to  protect  New- York  from  the  garrison  at 
Kurt  Washington,  and  a  delay,  of  six  days  ali*eady 
mentioned,  at Troy'sNeckjadvauced  to  the  vicinity  of 
New  Hochcllc,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October.  On  their 
march  they  were  constantly  annoyed  by  a  parly  of 
Americans,  whom  General  Lfehad  posted  behind  a 
wall.  Their  advance  was  twice  repulsed,  and  the 
Americans  did  not  quit  their  post  till  the  lici tish  threw 
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their  whole  force  into  solid  columnsy  when  they  gaTB 
their  several  vollies,  and  retreated^  as  they  had  been 
ordered.  The  Americans  had  a  small  number  kill- 
ed and  about  sixty  wounded^  but  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  much  more  severe,  being  unprotected  and  constant- 
ly manceuvering.  On  the  31st,  Greneral  Howe  moved 
his  right  and  centre  two  miles  to  the  northward  of 
New  Rochelle^'on  the  road  to  the  White  Pluns. 
where  he  received,  on  the  2Sd,  a  large  reinforcement 
of  Hessians  and  Waldeckers,  under  General  Knvp- 
hausen. 

Owing  to  the  distressing  scarcity  of  wagon  and  ar- 
tillery horses  in  the  American  army,  the  removal  of 
their  b^gage  was  painful,  laborious,  and  sluggish  in 
the  extreme.     The  few  teams  that  could  be  obtained 
were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  and  the  de- 
ficiency could  only  be  supplied  by  the  labour  of  the 
soldiers,  who  toiled  night  and  day  at  the  artillery  and 
baggage.     During  the  retreat,  General  Washington 
constantly  presented  a  front  to  the  enemy,  extending 
from  East  Chester  nearly  to  the  White  Plains,  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  high  way.     This  effectually  pro- 
tected (he  rear,  which  was  uncommonly  encumbered 
with  the  sick,  cannon,  and  stores  of  the  army,  and  pre* 
vented,  what  was  most  to  be  feared,  their  being  out- 
flanked.    The  line  then  presented  a  chain  of  small, 
entrenched  and  unconnected  camps,  occupying  suc- 
cessively every  height  and  rising  ground,  from  Valen- 
tine's Hill,  about  a  mile  from  Kingsbridge,  on  the 
right,  and  extending  almost  to  the  White  Plains,  on 
the  left. 

Some  little  skirmishing  took  place  during  the  march, 
the  result  of  which  served  to  inspirit  the  Americans. 
The  most  trivial  circumstances  are  not  disregarded  on 
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oocuions  of  deapondeocy.  A  small  party  of  ColoneV 
Hand's  riflemen,  about  two  hundred  and  foriy,  engft- 
ged  a  detachment  of  Hessian  chasseura,  and  drove 
them  in.  The  former  had  one  man  mortally  wounded^ 
but  the  Hessians  leil  ten  dead  on  the  field.  An  attempt' 
vas  made  to  cut  off  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  which 
had  been  advanced  to  Momaris  Neck.  ^The  expedi- 
tion was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Haztet,  hut  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  extent  that  had  been  anticipated.  The  Amft- 
rican  advance  under  Colonel  Greene  of  Virginia,  fell 
in  with  their  outgaard  and  brought  off  thirty  six  per- 
sons, sixty  muskets,  and  some  blankets.  The  number 
of  the  enemy's  killed  could  not  be  certainly  knowa; 
it  was  said  that  twenty  five  were  counted;  but  the 
Americau  loss  was  two  killed,  and  ten  or  twelve 
wounded,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Greene,  danger- 
ously. 

The  royal  army,  enabled  by  their  facilities  for  tran- 
sportation, to  move  with  greater  freedom  and  celeri- 
ty thanthe  Americaos,  advanced  on  the  Sdth  of  Oc- 
tober, and  took  a  strong  positiou  with  the  Bronx  in 
front.  The  latter  immediately  made  a  correspondent 
movement,  broke  ap  their  line  of  detached  camps,  left 
a  corps  for  the  protection  of  Kingsbridge,  and  concen- 
trated their  whole  strength  in  the  White  Plains,  be- 
hind the  entrenchments  previously  thrown  up  by  their 
advance.  In  this  position^  General  Howe  having  con- 
summated his  plui  for  brining  his  cautious  advance 
to  a  decisive  action,  advanced  against  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  S8th  in  twocolumna ;  his  left  under  Gtene- 
ral  Heisler.  Before  noon  the  Americui  advance  par- 
ties were  driven  in,  and  the  enemy  formed  with  liis 
right  upon  the  road  to  Momarioneck,  about  a  mile 
from  the  American  centre;  and  with  iiis  left  upon  the 
vol..  I.  65 
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Bronx^i  about  the  same  distance  from  the  right  flank 
of  the  American  entrenchments. 

General  M^Dougall^  ivith  sixteen  hundred  men^  had 
been  advanced  by  Washington^  to  a  commanding  enu- 
nence^  separated  from  the  right  flank  of  the  Americans 
by  the  Bronx^  ivhich  by  its  windings^  protected  him 
from  tlie  left  of  the  Royal  force:  And  Greneral  Lieslie  with 
the  second  British  Brigade ;  the  Hessian  Grenadiers, 
under  Colonel  Donop,  and  a  battalion  of  Hessian  in- 
fantry were  ordered  on  the  twenty-eighth  to  dislodge 
him.  With  this  view^  a  brigade  of  the  Hessians,  un- 
der Colonel  Rhal,  passed  the  Bronx^  and  "virhile  the 
other  troops  assailed  General  M^Dougall  in  front, 
gained  a  position  which  enabled  them  to  annoy  his 
flank.  The  hill^  however^  was  defended  against  this 
force  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  for  more  than  an 
hour,  though  General  M^Dougall  was  deserted  by  two 
thirds  of  his  men  ;  four  whole  regiments  of  militia  had 
abandoned  him  in  the  commencement  of  the  action^  at 
the  approach  of  a  small  body  of  light  horse^  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  and  fifty. 

During  this  attempt  to  dislodge  General  M^Dougall* 
the  American  baggage  was  moved  off  in  full  view  of 
the  British  army ;  and  a  scattering  fire  was  continued 
along  the  adjoining  walls  and  enclosures.  The  Ame- 
ricans lost  forty-seven  killed  and  seventy  wounded, 
and  by  a  return  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  field, 
a  common  expedient  with  the  Americans  at  this  time, 
for  discovering  the  superior  loss  of  the  British,  that  of 
the  enemy  was  said  to  have  been  ten  officers,  inclu- 
ding Colonel  Leslie,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- three 
privates  killed  and  wounded.  From  the  advantage 
of  position,  possessed  by  the  Americans,  there  seems 
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to  be  Dotliing  nnreaBonablo  in  allowiiig  so  small  a.  pn- 
portion. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Hessian  grenadiers  were  moved 
forward,  within  reach  of  the  American  cannon  ;  with 
the  second  British  brigade  in  their  rear,  and  two  Hes- 
sian brigades  on  the  Idt  of  the  second ;  the  eighth  and 
centre  maintaining  thur  ground.  In  this  position,  the 
whole  royal  army  lay  upon  their  arms,  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  lett  to  make  their  attack.  But  during 
the  night,  Washington  changed  his  front ;  liis  left  kept 
its  post,  wliilfi  his  right  fell  back  and  occupied  a  range 
of  hills.  In  this  admirable  position,  with  his  works 
encreased  and  strengthened,  he  was  prepared  and 
wished  toreceivetheenemy.  ButSir  William  Howe, 
was  too  wary  to  assail  bim,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  dislodge  a.  small  force 
under  Colonel  Glover,  from  a  bill  he  had  occupied, 
drew  off  liis  army  towards  Dobb's  Ferry,  determin- 
ing, as  he  sud,  to  defer  a  general  action  until  a  reip- 
forcement,  which  was  hourly  exjiected  under  Earl 
Percy,  who  had  been  left  to  w»lch  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Washington  ;  and  the  Americans  filed  off  in  a 
north  eastern  direction. 

General  Howe,  it  is  said,  was  afterwards  asked 
by  General  Lee,  while  a  prisoner,  why  he  did  not  at- 
tack Washington  at  this  time  ?  His  reply  was  that_ 
he  had  formed  a  second  line.  But  the  American  de- 
cipline  was  so  defective,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
new  troops  resist  the  contagion  of  apanick,  so  great, 
that  it  was  thought,  if  General  Howe  had  made  the  at- 
tempt, and  hrokenthe  first  line,  the  second  would  pro- 
bably have  been  thrown  into  confusion.  To  snch  spe- 
culations, it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  General  Wash- 
ington knew  his  men,  and  wished  for  the  attack. , 
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At  this  time  of  the  engiEigemetitbetwee'n'Oeiieral'Leg- 
lie  and  General  M^Dougall^  while  the  Ameiican  bag- 
gage was  moving  off^  General  Lee  severely  condemned 
the  manner  in  which  the  American  iahny  were  dmwli 
iip.  He  declared  that^  if  the  enemy  shOiiild  "attack  the 
centre  and  bring  on  a  general  engagement^  the  Ame- 
ricans must  meet  with  a  total  defeat,  or  lose  ^all  th^ 
'baggage^  with  all  the  labour  and  expense  justincur- 
red  in  procuring  new  means  of  transportation. -But- the 
precautions  of  Washington  were  altogether  directed 
to  another  object/he  had  no  fears  on  this  account;  his 
operations  were  constantly  made  to  prevent  the  enemy 
'from  outflanking  him.  The  question  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  military  men,  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  ail 
the  circumstances  at  the  tim^ ;  and  the  military  char- 
acter of  Washington,  may  be  safely  put  against  that 
of  General  Lee,  in  the  issue.  Washington  was  cool, 
prudent  and  collected.  Lee  headstrong,  impetuous 
and  daring.  The  former  was  the  best  soldier  to  keep 
a  country;  the' latter  the  best  to  win  it.  And  here 
was  no  country  to  be  won  but  kept ;  it  was  exclusive- 
ly a  war  of  defence. 

The  American  loss  during  these  evolutions  and  skir- 
mishings was  very  inconsiderable.  A  few  privates 
and  four  officers  only  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  At 
first,  it  was  apprehended  to  be  much  more  severe ;  but 
the  missing  militia  were  constantly  returning  to  camp 
after  their  terrour,  had  abated.  A  few  prisoners,  and 
among  them  a  small  number  of  Hessians  and  Wal- 
deckers,  who  testified  some  astonishment  when  they 
found  they  werft  to  be  neither  toi-tured  nor  scalped^ 
when  captured  by  the  Americans. 

The  reinforcement  under  Lord  Percy  arrived  ;  and 
General  Howe  determined  to  attack  Washington  in 
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his  trenebes.  'Preparations  wereimade'^for  the  evening 
of  Uie  thifty-first,  bat  a  heavy  rain  delayed  the  at- 
tempt'beyon'd'ttie  appointed  hoar,  and  it  wa«  after- 
trards'po^tponed,  although  the  day  was  Mrcne. 

A  deaeHer  daring  the  ^ame  day 'to  the  Aneiicans, 
'gave  Wsshingtdn  intelligesce  of  this  design,  and  in 
'the  course  of  the  'foUowiog  night,  he  withdrew  his 
troops-^-tbtally  kbandoned  his  camp,  anil  on  the  motn- 
iog  of'Noveniher' first,  occnpied  the  high  grounds  in 
North'Castle'Dbtrict,  about  two  miles  distant,  leav- 
ing a  strong  rear  in  the  woods  and  on  the  heights  at 
White  'Plains. -So  soon  as  this  was  known  to  the  Bii- 
tisb  General,  he  ordered  this  corps  tobe  attacked, 
but  agidn  he  'w^u  prevented  from-  effecting  his  purpose 
by  a  violentrain.  The  town  of  White  Plains -was  set 
on  fire  by  their  rear  guard,  with  all  the  forage  near 
the  tines,  and  entirely  consumed.  The  above  raea- 
fiure  in  the  bitterness  of  party  animosity,  was  charged 
'  to  the  American  Commander,  but  it  became  evident^ 
afterwards,  that  the  burning  of  the  village  was  wholly 
owing  to  themiscoDductof  Colonel  Austin,  from-Mas- 
sacbu  setts. 

After  these  mampnvres,  Washington,  with  part  of 
his  army,  crossed  the  North  River,  and  took  a  posi- 
'  tiou  on  the  Jersey  side,  near  Fort  Lee,  opposite  Fort 
Washington, 'leaving  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
men  under  Gleneral  Lee,  at  'North  Castle. 

General  Howe  presaraing  that  Washiugtou  could 
not  be  drawn  into  an  engagement^  on  the  fifth  of  Ko- 
vember,  abandoned  all  his  -works  in  the  American 
front,  and  made  an  unexpected  movementtowards  the 
North  River.  "  The  design  of  this  manoeuvre/'  says 
Washington  in  his  despatch  of  the  sixth, "  is  a-matter 
of  much  conjecture  and  speculation,  and  cannot  he 
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accounted  for  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
grounds  we  had  takeii  possession  of  were  strong  and 
advantageous^  and  such  as  they  could  not  have  gained 
without  much  loss  of  bloody  in  case  an  attempt  had 
been  made.  1  had  taken  every  possible  precaution  to 
prevent  their  outflanking  us ;  which  may  have  led  to 
the  present  measure.  They  may  still  have  in  view 
their  original  plan^  and  by  a  sudden  wheels  try  to  ac« 
complish  it.  Detachments  are  constantly  oat  to  ob- 
serve their  motions^  and  to  harrass  them  as  much  as 
possible." 

^^  In  respect  to  myself^''  he  continues^  after  some 
others  remarks^  ^^  I  cannot  indulge  an  idea  that  Ge- 
neral Howe  supposing  he  is  going  to  New-Tork» 
means  to  close  the  campaign  anil  sit  down  without  at- 
tempting something  more.  I  think  it  highly  probable 
and  almost  certain,  that  he  will  make  a  descent  with 
part  of  his  troops  into  Jersey  :  and  as  soon  as  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  present  manoeuvre  is  real  and  not  a 
fcint^  I  shall  use  every  means  in  my  power  to  forward 
a  part  of  our  force  to  counteract  his  designs ;  nor  shall 
1  be  disappointed  if  he  sends  a  detachment  to  the 
southward,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  winter  cam- 
paign.'' 

About  this  time  too.  Sir  William  Howe  had  as- 
sembled  a  number  of  transports  at  Red  Hook,  with 
three  thousand  troops,  with  a  design  of  visiting  Rhode 
Island.  There  was  no  observed  secrecy  in  the  trans- 
action, and  perhaps  from  that  very  reason,  it  was  be- 
lieved by  Washington  to  be  destined  to  that  part  of 
the  country,  for  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  the 
first  step  to  a  southern  expedition. 

^'  In  another  place"  under  the  same  date,  he  says 
"  I  expect  the  enemy,  will  send  their  force  against 
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Fort  Washington^  and  invest  it  immediately/'  And 
this,  it  soon  appeared  was  the  real  design  of  the  move- 
ment made  by  Sir  William  Howe.  General  Knyp- 
hausen  had  already  been  advanced  to  secure  the 
heights,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge,  the  mo- 
ment they  were  evacuated  by  the  Americans,  who 
withdrew  to  Fort  Washington.  In  the  mean  time  se- 
veral ships,  disregarding  all  the  obstructions,  in  the 
North  River,  had  ascended  it ;  a  circumstance  calling 
imperiously  on  the  Americans  to  change  their  plans  of 
defence,  and  prepare  for  some  new  and  important  en- 
terjirise  of  their  enemy.  On  the  eighth,  Washington 
in  writing  to  General  Green,  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance, and  expressed  an  opinion  decidedly  against 
longer  hazarding  at  Fort  Washington,  but  giving  no 
positive  orders  for  its  evacuation,  as  the  character  of 
General  Greene,  who  was  on  the  spot,  made  it  justifi- 
able to  leave  him  with  a  discretionary  power,  either 
of  abandoning  it,  or  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
To  this  General  Greene  replied,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  garrison  in  any  danger ;  they  could  be  brought  off 
at  pleasure,  were  very  useful  in  diverting  a  large  force 
from  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  ^^  This  post''  said 
he,  speaking  of  Fort  Lee,  from  which  Washington 
had  recommended  an  immediate  removal  of  the  stores^ 
^^  is  of  no  importance  only  in  coiij unction  with  Mount 
Wasliington.  I  was  over  there  last  evening,  and  the 
enemy  seem  to  be  disposing  matters  to  besiege  the 
place.  Colouel  Morgan,  (the  commander  at  Fore 
Washington,)  thinks  it  will  take  them  till  December 
expires,  before  they  can  carry  it.  If  the  enemy  da:; . 
not  find  it  an  object  of  importance,  they  will  nottrottnt;. v-Vf : 
ble  themselves  about  it ;  if  they  do,  it  is  a  full  prorf:;<^/:> 
that  they  feel  an  injury  from  our  possessing  it.    Our  '^!^f^^^ 
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giving  it  up  will  open  a  free  oommunication  with  tin 
eountry,  by  way  of  King§bridge,  that  must  be  a  great 
advantage  to  them  and  injury  to  us.^^ 

Injustice  to  the  reputation  of  this  able  officer^  that 
his  reasons  might  be  seen  for  persisting  to  maintain 
this  post,  from  wluch  such  disastrous  consequences  en- 
sued, the  above  extract  is  faithfully  given. 

While  Sir  William  Howe  was  thus  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  commander  in  chief  and 
General  Lee,  for  the  reduction  of  this  important  post; 
the  former  crossed  the  North  River  and  took  the  po- 
sition previously  mentioned,  near  Fort  iLee.  As  the 
dissolution  of  the  American  army  was  now  approach- 
ing, with  the  end  of  the  year^  and  one  body  of  three 
thousand  men  were  within  three  days  of  their  dis- 
charge, he  applied  to  Massachusetts  for  fonr  thousand 
militia,  and  General  Lee  on  the  sixteenth,  addressed 
tkoHO  whose  terms  of  service  had  expii*ed,  with  the  ut- 
most earnestness — appealed  to  their  feelings  as  men, 
as  soldiers,  on  whose  conduct  the  very  salvation  of 
their  country  was  at  stake,  not  to  desert  him  at  so  cri- 
tical a  moment,  but  all  in  vain.  They  abandoned  the 
army,  leaving  only  General  Lincoln,  with  one  hon- 
dred  and  fifty  of  their  number. 

On  the  fifteenth,  the  royal  army  approached  Mount 
Washington,  and  sent  a  summons  to  Colonel  Mor- 
gan ;  to  which  he  replied  that  the  post  should  be  de- 
fended to  the  last  extremity^  Intelligence  of  this  was 
carried  to  Washington ;  he  repaired  to  Fort  Lee,  and 
had  nearly  crossed  the  North  River,  for  the  piiriiose 
of  aiding  in  the  defence,  when  he  met  General  Greene 
and  General  Putnam  returning;  they  informed  him 
that  the  troops  were  in  high  spirits,  and  would  make 
a  gallant  defence — it  was  late  in  the  evening,  he  itT- 
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turned.  At  this  time  tbe  garrison  might  have  been 
withdrawn — there  was  a  misgiving  in  the  mind  of 
Washington  :  but  even  he  did  not  believe  the  danger 
80  imminent  that  a  night  was  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  garrison. 

On  tlie  following  day,  November  l6th,  the  royal 
army  advanced  against  the  post  in  four  different  points. 
While  the  enemy  were  approaching,  Generals  Wash- 
ington, Putnam,  Greene,  and  Colonel  Knox,  with  their 
Aids,  had  crossed  the  river,  and  were  hastening  to  the 
fort,  when  a  sudden  sense  of  their  imprudence,  fortu- 
nately induced  them  to  return. 

TliQ  first  attack  on  the  north  side  was  conduct- 
.  ed  by  CJeneral  Knyphansea,  at  the  head  of  two  co- 
lumns of  Hessians  and  Waldeckers.  The  second,  on 
the  eastern  side,  was  made  by  two  battalions  of  guardsi 
supported  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  body  of  grena- 
diers  and  the  thirty  third  regiment.  These  two  parties 
crossed  Haerlem  Creek,  in  boats,  and  landed  on  the 
American  right  The  third  attack,  meant  as  a  feint^ 
was  conducted  by  lieutenant  Colonel  Stirling,  with 
ttie  forty  second.  The  fourth  division  was  under  Lord 
Percy,  with  his  reinforcements  from  the  south  of  the 
island.  Each  party  was  supported  by  a  powerful  and 
well  served  artillery. 

The  party  under  Oeneral  Enyphauseu  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  a  thick  wood,  where  "a  regi-  . 
mentof  riflemen  under  Colonel  Rawling  were  posted. 
Between  these  parties  an  action  immediately  com- 
menced, which  was  continued  with  unexampled  spi- 
rit until  the  Hessians  had  lost  a  great  number  of  their 
men. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  the  British  light  infan- 
try advanced  agunst  a  party  of  Americans,  who  were 
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posted  upon  a  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  eminencey 
which  poured  a  very  destructive  fire  from  behind  the 
rocks  and  trees ;  and  after  suffering  severely^  drove 
them  from  their  position^  and  thus  secured  the  lajiding 
,  of  the  main  body. 

Lord  Percy  carried  an  advanced  work  on  his  side ; 
and  Colonel  Stirling,  with  the  forty  second^  and  two 
battelions  of  the  second  brigade,  effected  a  landing  on 
the  left  of  the  American  lines,  forced  his  way  to  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill,  took  one  hundred  and  seventy 
prisoners,  and  then  crossed  the  island.  A  detatchment 
from  the  American  flying  camp,  who  were  stationed 
upon  the  lines,  abandoned  them  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance, and  crowded  tumultuously  within  the  fort;  into 
which,  also,  Colonel  Magaw  had  determined  to  throw 
himself,  when  thus  he  saw  the  lines  forsaken. 

In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Rhal,  who  led  the  right 
column  of  Knyphausen's  atteck,  pushed  forward  and 
lodged  his  troops  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  left  column.     A 
summons  was  then  repeated,  and  the  garrison  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  of  war;  the  officers  keeping  their 
Hide  arms  and  baggage.  The  totel  loss  of  the  British 
has  been  represented,  but  very  erroneously,  at  twelve 
hundred.  In  a  letter  of  November  Slst,  it  is  there  sta- 
ted by  Washington  himself,  as  communicated  by  Co- 
lonel Cadwallader,  who  was  paroled — That  of  the 
Hessians,  about  three  hundred  privates  and  twenty 
seven  officers  were  killed  and  wounded  :  about  forty 
of  the  British  troops  and  two  or  three  officers.  No  pri- 
soners, of  course,  were  taken  :  and  the  totel,  instead 
of  twelve  hundred,  was  only  three  hundred  and  seven- 
ty.   That  of  the  gainers,  the  same  letter  says, ''  was 
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very  inconsiderable  ;'^*  but  does  not  mention  the  num- 
ber. 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  fort  has  been 
generally  stated  at  about  twenty  seven  hundred^  and 
from  that  to  three  thousand :  if  to  the  former  be  ad- 
ded those  which  had  been  previously  captured  by 
Colonel  Stirling^  the  total  will  amount  to  twenty  eight 
hundred  and  seventy^  which  reduces  the  difference  to 
a  very  inconsiderable  number :  but  there  is  yet  some- 
thing inexplicable  in  the  whole  account  On -the  25th 
of  October  Washington  states^  in  his  despatch  of  that 
day^  that  there  were  fourteen  hundred  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington^ and  six  hundred  at  Kingsbridge.  These  were 
afterwards  united,  and  amounted  to  only  two  thou- 
sand. And  again  on  the  16th  of  November,  the  ve« 
ry  day  after  the  enemy  appeared  before  the  Fort, 
Washington  writes  thus.  ^^  When  the  army  moved  up 
in  consequence  of  General  Howe^s  landing  at  Frog 
Point,  Colonel  Magaw  was  left  in  that  command,  with 
about  twelve  hundred  men,  and  orders  given  to  defend 
it  to  the  last  :^^  then,  after  observing  that  he  had  coun- 
termanded these  orders,  and  left  the  defence  entirely 
to  General  Greene,  he  proceeds — ^^  General  Greene^ 
struck .  with  the  importance  of  the  post,  and  the  dis* 
couragement  which  our  evacuation  of  posts  must  ne- 
cessarily have  given,  reinforced  Colonel  Magaw  witfi 
detachments  from  several  regiments  of  the  flying  camp^ 
but  chiefly  of  Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  make  up  their 
number  about  two  thousand."  Another  circumstance 
which  contributes  to  the  proof  that  the  garrison  amount- 
ed to  only  two,  instead  of  three  thousand,  is  this  : — 
the  letter  from  which  the  last  extraqjt  is  take%  is  offi- 
cial, and  was  not  written  until  the  garrison  had  sur- 
rendered ;  at  which  time  it  cannot  be  siqiposed  that 
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Washington  was  so  ignorant  of  its  foree^  as  to  esti- 
mate it  at  one  thousand  men  less  than  the  truth. 

The  letter  continues  :  ^^  Early  this  Bioming  CJolo- 
nel  Magaw  posted  his  troops  partly  in  the  lines  thrown 
up  by  onr  army^  on  our  first  coming  thither  from 
New  York,  and  partly  on  a  commanding  hill  lying 
north  of  Mount  Washington.  In  this  pmition  tk^  at- 
tack began  about  ten  o'clock^  which  our  troops  stood 
and  returned  the  fire  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  me 
great  hopes  the  enemy  were  entirely  repulsed.  But 
at  this  time  a  body  of  troops  crossed  Haerlem  river  in 
boats^  and  landed  inside  of  the  second  lines^  our  troops 
being  then  engaged  in  the  first 

^^  Colonel  Cadwallader^  who  commanded  in  the 
lines^  sent  off  a  detachment  to  oppose  them ;  but  they^ 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  gave  way ;  upon  which 
Colonel  Cadwallader  ordered  his  troops  to  retreat  in 
order  to  gain  the  fort.  It  was  done  with  much  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  enemy  crossing  over,  came  upon  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  number  of  them  surrendered. 

^^  At  this  time  the  Hessians  advanced  on  the  north 
side  of  the  fort  in  very  large  bodies.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  the  troops  posted  there  with  proper  spirit, 
and  kept  back  a  considerable  time ;  but  at  length, 
they  were  also  obliged  to  submit  to  a  superiority  of 
numbers^  and  retire  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort.^^ 

Washington  then  concludes,  after  mentioning  that 
the  garrison  had  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  and 
that  he  had  sent  a  billet  to  the  commanding  oflicer  di- 
recting him  to  hold  out  until  evening,  when  he  should 
be  brought  off;  but  which  arrived  too  late,  as  the  trea- 
ty  was  concludcA'l  so  far  that  be  could  not  retract — ^in 
these  words :  «  The  loss  of  such  a  number  of  oflBcers 
and  men,  many  of  whom  have  been  trained  with  more 
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than  oommon  attention,  will,  I  fear,  be  sorely  felt." 
And  thU  is  all  he  say^  of  an  event  which  shook  the 
whole  continent  of  America ;  an  event  which  in  its  con- 
sequences reduced  the  hopes  uf  the  country  to  despon- 
dency. 

On  the  day  of  the  attack  General  Greene  and  some 
other  officers  united  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
fort  The  former  censured  Colonel  Magaw  for  suf- 
fering the  troops  to  crowd  into  the  fort,  when  they 
ahandoned  the  lines,  instead  of  ordering  them  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  facing  the  north,  to  encounterthe  Hes- 
sians ;  and  was  of  opinion,  further,  that  if  they  had 
been  so  posted,  the  royal  army  might  have  been  kept 
at  bay  till  night,  when  the  troops  could  have  been 
brought  off.  There  can  be  little  question  that  if  Ge- 
neral Greene  had  been  in  command  at  the  time,  that 
a  more  resolute  defence  would  have  been  made,  and  if 
the  enemy  had  not  been  repulsed,  he  would  have  main- 
tained his  position,  at  all  hazards  for  one  night,  which 
might  have  saved  the  garrison. 

From  the  position  in  which  Washington  was  plac^ 
ed,  he  could  distinctly  see  his  soldiers  bayonetted, 
while  upon  their  knees,  with  their  hands  uplifted,  and 
even  at  that  hour,  great  ad  mast  have  been  his  anxie- 
ty,  when  the  fate  of  so  important  a  post  was  at  stake, 
the  feelings  of  the  man  were  as  conspicuous  as  those 
of  the  soldier.  It  is  sud,  he  was  affected  with  the 
butchery  even  to  tears  :  and  General  Lee,  to  whom 
the  fate  of  the  post  was  sent  by  express,  so  far  for- 
got the  natural  aud  unbending  stateliness  of  bis  cha- 
racter, as  to  burst  into  the  most  passionate  exclama- 
tions, accompanied  also  with  tears.  It  was  indeed  a 
terrible  blow.  Even  on  the  10th,  he  had  not  recover- 
ed his  composure ;  for  he  wroie  thus  to  Washington 
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OB  thai  day — ^^  Oh  General,  why  woald  yitai  beover- 
persuaded  by  men  of  inferionr  jadgment  tb  yonrown  ? 
It  was  acnrsed  affidr!''  The  defence  of  the  post  had 
always  appeared  impossible  to  this  eocmtridc  man. 
The  moment  he  was  told  that  it  was  determined  to 
maintain  it,  he  exclaimed,  ^^then  we  are  undone!'' 
See  I.  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  106,  for  a  letter  of  his 
to  General  Gates,  in  which  he  says^  ^<  Emtn  nansy  a 
certain  great  man  is  damnably  deftcienf 

Fort  Washington  being  reduced,  the  whole  energy 
of  Sir  William  Howe  was  directed  immediately  against 
Vort  Lee.    This  is  situated  upon  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  about  ten  miles  in  extent,  with  the  North  Blyer 
on  one  side,  and  the  Hackinsack,  and  the  Snglidi 
Neighbourhood,  one  of  its  branches,  on  the  other  aide; 
neither  of  which  were  fordable  near  the  works.  Thu 
neck  joins  the  main  land  nearly  opposite  tlie  conimn- 
nication  between  the  North  and  East  Rivers,  at  Kings- 
bridge.     It  had  always  been  regarded  as  an  append- 
age to  Fort  Washington,  and  after  the  fall  of  that, 
every  effort  had  been  making  to  recover  the  stores,  ar- 
tillery, and  ammunition ;  the  last  of  which  was  com- 
pletely effected,  but  the  other  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.    It  was  not  intended  to  withstand  the  enemy 
for  an  hour;  preparations  for  abandoning  were  alrea- 
dy on  foot,  when  on  the  Idth  of  November,  in  the  morn- 
ing, Lord  Gornwallis,  with  the  first  and  second  bat- 
talions of  light  infantry;  two  companies  of  chasseurs; 
two  battalions  of  British  and  two  of  Hessian  grena- 
diers ;  two  battalions  of  guards,  and  the  thir^  third 
and  fifty  second  regiments,  passed  through  this  commu- 
nication in  boats,  and  landed  between  Dobb's  Ferry 
and  Fort  Lee,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Bngliah 
neighbourhood.    An  account  of  this  movement  wm 
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brought  to  General  Greene,  while  in  bed.  An  imme- 
diate evacuation  was  resolved  upon.  The  garrison 
were  directed  to  gun  the  Bngliah  Neighbourhood, 
which  would  secure  their  retreat ;  and  an  express  was 
dispatched  to  Washington  at  the  Hackinsack  town. 
The  main  body  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
so  as  to  secure  the  bridge,  and  Washington  took  com- 
mand of  them,  while  General  Greene  returned  to  se- 
cure the  remuader,  and  collect  the  stragglers^  which 
was  happily  effected.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy, 
as  soon  aa  he  had  gained  the  high  ground  in  his  frant, 
formed,  and  advanced  against  the  fort,  extending  them- 
selves in  their  progress,  to  seize  on  the  passes  over 
tiie  river. 

By  the  decisive  movement  of  the  energetick  Greene, 
much  was  done  to  counteract  the  evil  impressions 
against  him  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  loss  of  the 
garrison  at  the  other  fort,  and  the  garrison  was  snatch- 
ed from  the  enemy  when  almost  within  bis  reach ;  with 
the  loss,  it  is  true,  of  all  their  artillery,  then  a  most 
important  consideration  ;  a  quantity  of  tents  which 
could  not  be  replaced,  and  some  stores  ;  with  ninety 
nine  privates  and  six  officers  taken  by  the  enemy. 

The  purpose  of  Lord  Comwallis  was  to  throw  his 
troops  across,  from  the  place  of  landing,  so  far  as  the 
Hackinsack  bridge,  which  would  have  enclosed  the 
garrison  between  the  Korth  and  Hackinsack  rivers, 
where  they  must  have  fallen  speedily,  by  some  means 
or  other ;  by  luid  or  water ;  as  it  bad  already  been 
demonstrated  that  the  obstmctions  in  the  Korth  River 
could  not  prevent  the  passage  of  ships.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  critical  moment. 

Lord  Comwallis  might  have  effected  his  purpose 
with  much  greater  &cili^  than  Greene  could  have 
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prevented  him :  His  Lordship  was  witkin  a  mile  aad 
a  half  of  the  field ;  and  it  was  four  miles  from  ibt 
fort  to  the  road  approaching  the  head  of  the  Bngliah 
Neighbourhood,  when  Greene  amused  his  Ijorddiip 
by  manoeuvering  his  troops  as  if  for  batUe^  till  Wash- 
ington had  secured  the  bridge  over  the  Hackiosack. 

The  attention  of  Congress  had,  at  intervals^  from 
their  first  assembly,  been  strongly  directed  to  the  im- 
portance  of  a  navy.     There  were  those  among  the 
Americans  who  remembered  that  their  adversary  had 
once  been  as  helpless  as  themselves  in  that  most  im- 
portant engine  of  warfare,  to  a  maritime  people ;  and 
how  formidable  she  had  became,  solely  on  account  of 
her  navy.     They  refiected  that  the  materials  were  all 
within  their  reach ;  and  that  their  extensive  sea  coast 
and  innumerable  harbours  at  the  same  time  would  fur- 
nish a  navy  with  employment,  and  protection.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that,  at  that  very  early  period^  they  saw 
all  the  advantages  of  a  navy.     What  was  then  specu- 
lation, has  since  become  fact ;  what  was  then  prophe- 
cy, has  in  late  days  been  fulfilled.     But  even  speca- 
lation  and  prophecy  did  not  then  imagine  or  predkt 
such  facts  as  have  since  occurred  to  demonstrate  the 
indispensable  importance    of   a  navy  to    America. 
They  had  then  little  experience,  were  impressed  with 
respect  for  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  little  leisure 
to  reflect  upon,  or  investigate  the  subject  properly.  It 
was  seen  that,  although  not  an  island,  America  was 
only  'to  be  approached  by  water ;  that,  although  she 
might  never  be  able  to  barricade  her  coast  with  a  line 
of  battle  ships ;  or  entrench  her  whole  frontier  be- 
hind her  wooden  walls,  she  was  yet  invulnerable,  if 
she  could  defend  her  shores ;  that  ships  can  only  be 
fought  by  ships,  that  the  most  valuable  comment  of 
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Oreat  BritaiQ  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Anew^Qd'-r- 
and  could  only  be  protected  by  c(Hivoys  as  numerous 
as  their  merchautmen ;  that  America  oagM  not  to 
-strive  in  battle  with  her  enemy, on  tbe  waters ;  .that 
■be  wanted  no  fleets — no  navy  for  dispaUng  the  em- 
pire of  the  ocean,  but  a  few  swift  sailers,  tb^t  could 
run  or  fight  at  pleasure. 

With  these  considerations  operating  upon  Con- 
gress, a  Daval  committee  after  repeated  propositionji 
Mid  consultations  produced  a  report  which  termin^- 
ed  on  the  twentieth  of  November,  in  a  resolution  for 
4be  immediate  building  and  equipment  of  three  se- 
venty-fours, five  thirty-six  ^n  frigates,  and  one 
eighteen  gun  brig,  to  be  built  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  M^y- 
land. 

On  the  SSd  of  November,  General  Washington, 
retreated  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  Ms  whole 
force,  on  being  mustered,  was  found  to  he  only  three 
■thousand  five  hundred  men.  His  troops  had  aban- 
doned him  in  whole  companies  on  his  march :  a 
heavy  despondency  lay  upon  the  hearts  of  the  whol^ 
people  of  America.  Yet,  threfttening  as  were.the  pros- 
pects of  the  future;  gloomy  as  was  the  present;  be  stood 
amid  the  dreadful  calm,  as  if  fully  anticipating  the 
«torm  that  was  to  burst  upon  him,  and  feeling  that  it 
was  not  to  be  avoided,  -but  met.  Were  it  for  him  to 
disarm  it  of  its  t«rrours,  it  had  been  done ;  but  it  was 
impossible.  America  was  not  to  he  sheltered  fropi 
the  tempest ;  but  with  the  sublimity  of  great.minds  in 
adversity  he  looked  forward  with  the  hope  of  rescu- 
ing something  from  the  wreck.  There  were  heights 
in  America,  yet  inaccessible  to  the  enemy ;  ramparts 
that  were  not  to  be  stormed  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
VOL.  I.  67 
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earth  :  He  coald  abandon  the  shores  of  his  country 
— ^retreat  to  her  mountains  with  a  few  faithful  follow- 
er.s.  and  there  amid  clouds  and  snows^  hang  out  the 
banner  of  his  America,  in  defiance  to  her  oppressors. 
^^  Where  liberty  was,  there  was  his  country ;"  he  felt 
lumself  wedded  to  her  fate  and  was  her  appointed  cham- 
pion. It  was  not  at  this  nor  at  that  side  of  a  river; 
it  was  not  on  the  mountain  or  in  the  valley ;  the  city  or 
the  wilderness  that  he  cared  to  dwell; — ^it  was  where 
man  walked  erect ;  stood  upright  before  his  Maker 
— ^the  pathless  wood,  the  mountain  and  the  desert 
were  places  of  refuge  provided,  by  heaven  itself,  for 
the  great  and  good.  There  in  the  last  hold  of  liberty 
he  would  be  found  at  bay  by  his  hunters. 

Whither  shall  we  go?  said  he  at  this  time  to  a 
favourite  officer — ^if  we  retreat  to   the  back  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,*  will  the  Pennsylvanians  support  us? 
That  officer  saw  nothing  but  discouragement, — '^  If 
the  lower  counties,''  said   he,   in   reply,  "  are  sub- 
dued and  abandon   our  course,   the   back  counties 
will  do  the  same.''     Washington  was  silent  for  a 
moment — the  memory  of  what  he  was,  of  what  he 
might  have  been  with  soldiers  worthy  of  him^  came 
over  his  spirit,  and  he  was  disturbed ;  but  only  for  n 
moment;    collecting  all  the  force  of  his  character, 
embodying  his  whole  seul  in  one  sentence,   which 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  he   added,  ''  we  must 
retire  to  Virginia — ^numbers  will  repair  to  us  for  safe- 
ty ;  we  must  carry  on  a  predatory  war,  and  if  over- 
powered we  must  cross  the  AUeghanies." 

•  What  a  spirit  ^as  there !  what  should  a  country 
despair  of  from  a  chief,  who  with  all  the  inflexibility 
of  the  Roman  had  not  his  weakness — ^would  not  offer 
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hiiDaelf  at  the  threshold-  of  the  temple — would  not 
perish  with  the  liherties  of  hU  country  $  but  dared  to 
survive  them^  and  if  he  fell,  would  fall  not  at  the  en* 
trance^  but  within  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  sanctn- 
aiy,  grasping  the  horns  of  the  altar.  He  would  not 
desert  the  hopes  of  his  country  daring  the  earliest  ce> 
remonies  of  their  sepulture,  but  wonld  wab^h  roood 
them  for  some  propitious  hour,  when  they  should 
burst  their  cemetery  and  reappear  in  more  awful  sub- 
limity and  potency. 

During  the  whole  of  his  life ;  during  the  whole  of 
the  revolution  when  the  master  spirits  of  their  race 
buckled  on  their  armonr  and  came  forth  in  their 
e:b«ngth',  when  thQ  feeble  dropped  away,  and  the 
strong  were  scattered,  and  when  only  the  mightiest 
'survived  the  trial,  there  was  never  a  seutiment  utter- 
ed so  worthy  of  America. 

Hitherto  the  enemy  had  seen  Wasliiiv^iMi,  wilfc 
the  remnant  of  a  disorderly  rabble,  vainly  strag- 
gling  to  repress  his  own  genuou  Ceelingi,  to  hide 
the  anguish  tf  a  soldier,  aad  they  almost  ptitd  Ua. 
Hitherto  bis  coonttyHen  had  se^  Um  in  itUtMt — 
the  eneBT  ^*"g'"C  •■  hk  faatneps — Igraing  on  his 
porsoen  is  de^peraosB — strvg^tBg  wiik  thes  wbea 
hope  had  abandeacdhnisyclalldafedMe  with  an  ar- 
my poweifd  IB  ■HMctical  tmtx.  T«  4aj  banliag  in 
his  entrencbm^ts:  mawSadm^  hm  catsr,  aad  now  ly. 
ing before  bim ;  cifrnmrtsfss  mam  tiyisgUi  tlie  bta 
est^lisbed  repwNti—  a.  aMdc  if  trial  IM,  wkJcfc 
ntme  but  the  tivly  peat  caa  abide.  PopoUriiy  is 
easily  guned  aad  man  easily  1ml  Bat  Wa«hia£i« 
was  never  popular  ia  the  nasal  accepuaoa  rf*f 
word.      His  was  Oat  eadaril^    tt^fWMSiem   ^^ 
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tarns  aw&y  from  popular  enlc^^  in  cAm  diMij^pnlNi:^ 
tion ;  that  reputation  which  enemieft  ate  the  first  it 
proclaim.  It  is  the  protracted  growth  of  years  ;  asi 
its  decay  whatever  be  the  causes  theredf^  Is  eqnaU^ 
ilow.  Thus  had  Washbgtou  beeU  tiftired  tiil  Uiis 
calamitous  hour,  i¥hen  liis  hopes  wer6  atl  in  an  amy 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  m^tt.  ^t  sUpposi 
Ihis  last  hope  had  failed^-that  he  had  been  deserted 
by  his  last  battalion,  by  hid  soldiers  and  countrymen, 
whiclf  would  have  been  more  than  probable  had  fliift 
little  band  been  cut  to  pieces ;  that  urith  a  few  of 
those  whose  heads  were  as  lofty  as  his  oWn,  he  had 
abandoned  the  plains  and  sought  the  mountains ;  that 
the  name  of  Washington  had  besti  thundered  fromtii^ 
heights  of  the  Alleghanies — where  no  artillery  couM 
approach,  and  where  a  navy  would  be  derided — sur- 
rounded  by  the  tenants  of  the  wilderness,  the  savage, 
and  a  few  of  his  guards  ;  and  suppose  that  there,  in 
the  last  retreat  of  liberty,  there  !  he  had  perished, 
what  would  have  been  the  fame  of  Wasliinston? 
wh^n  >vould  it  have  been  forgotten  ?  It  would  havf 
been  the  rallying  word  for  fature  millions  When  op- 
pressed by  bondage ;  the  spirits  of  Washington  and 
Tell  ancj  Kosciusko,  would  forever  have  been  seen  in 
the  van  of  those  who  smote  for  liberty ;  to  them  would 
have  arisen  their  hymns  in  battle,  and  their  invoca- 
tions in  peace.  With  what  a  different  feeling  he 
would  now  be  regarded  by  Americans,  had  he  so 
perished,  had  he  left  his  country  in  subjection  !  He 
would  have  been  the  holiest  of  martyrs,  and  temples 
would  have  arisen  to  his  name :  the  Alleghanies 
would  be  the  Mecca  of  troje  believers  m  the  divinitv 
of  patriotism. 
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Vet  all  this  WasUngton  nwdiUted ;  ud  all  tbU  h« 
Would  hare  dime.  Why  then  should  itbefwgotten? 
tbt  fii^d  character  of  history  woald  have  been  asir 
ttated  to  enthuBiam :  her  cooceptioDs  would  have 
been  illiiaiinated;  and  instead  of  epitaphs,  and  monu- 
uental  entablatures  of  greatnesS}  she  would  have  beev 
lindled  with  WtkZoary,  eloquence,  and  song;  an4 
who  would  have  been  so  fastidious  as  to  condemn  it? 
Wuhitkg;tott  Would  have  been  inspiration  not  onlj 
to  the  poet,  but  to  the  historian,  the  architect  and 
scnlptm-.  And  shall  less  be  done  for  him,  because 
he  did  more  than  this  ?  fihall  he  be  remembered  only 
in  school<boj  nur&tives  and  passionless  records,  be* 
cause  he  did  not  perish !  because,  instead  of  being 
left  the  heirs  of  bondage,  Americans  are  free  P 

Washington  did  more  than  all  this :  and  deserves 
infinitely  more  of  Ihs  countrymen  Uian  if  he  had  un- 
furled his  banner  to  the  tempest,  and  perished  upon 
the  snmmit  of  the  Alleghanics.  He  saved  a  nation  by 
a  sacrifice  more  glorious  than  martyrdom.  A  martyr 
dies  but  once,  but  Washington,  the  soldier  and  the 
tai.n,  soffered  a  death  in  every  disaster  and  humilia- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  Where  then  is  their  gratitude  ? 
It  is  true  that  his  name  is  a  continued  subject  of  pom- 
pous, indiscriminate  declamation — but  is  any  of  it  all 
worthy  of  him  ?  There  is  also  a  national  jubilee ;  but 
is  it  a  hallowed  day?  how  is  it  sanctified?  Not  as  a 
day  of  religious  celebration,  in  which  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country  should  be  assembled,  and  be  made 
to  feel  the  emancipation  tiiat  was  wrought  for  them; 
but  as  a  day  of  riot,  clamour,  and  unmeaning  parade. 
He  is  the  subject  of  painting  ;  but  in  what  manner? 
Not  with  his  countenance  illuminated  as  in  the  coun- 
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.  cil  or  the  field.    He  is  now  and  then  mentioned — tint 
with  the  dull^  monotonous  repetition  of  set  phrases : 
in  poems,  he  is  sung  ad  the  great  and  good ;  but  why 
is  he  not  sung  as  the  only  great  man?  the  only  one  of 
his  race  who  has  vindicated  his  origin ;  and  in  the  im- 
age of  the  Omnipotent,  has  forebome  to  act  like  the  ve- 
riest slave  to  ambition.     August  and  terrible  without 
crime ;  and  awful  even  in  mildness.     He^  too^  is  die 
subject  of  histories  :  but  of  histories  where  the  states'" 
man  and  the  philosophor  forget  they  were  men  in  the 
.  delineation  of  men :  in  histories  where  Americans  are 
given  to  Americans  with  as  little  of  his  life  and  cha- 
racter as  are  the  representations  of  the  pencil.     Why 
does  not  history  assert  her  supremacy — give  life  as  it 
is,  character  in  its  warmth ;  not  the  austere  and  forbid- 
ding narrative  of  deeds.    Men  must  be  made  to  feel 
as  well  as  think  ;  great  men  are  to  be  made  by  enthu- 
siasm, and  enthusiasm  is  not  generated  by  thought, 
but  by  feeling.       Histories,  then,  whatever  is  the 
practice,  sliould  be  so  given,  as  to  awaken  emotion ; 
to  stir  the  feeling,  or  the  influence  of  the  examples  it 
records  is  never  felt,  can  never  be  productive  of  ener- 
gy or  utility.     But  this  is  the  age  of  barren  philoso- 
phy— passionless   elocution,    apathy   and  coldness, 
which  nothing  can  disturb  or  animate:  and  with  which 
the  firm  feelings  of  the  heart  have  nothing  to  do. 

But  fashionable  as  it  is  to  dwell  on  wonders  with 
an  immoveable  countenance ;  to  contemplate  the  stu- 
pendous elevations,  the  interminable  rivers  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  mighty  era  of  her  revolution,  as  matters 
of  course — the  man  who  does  not  feel  a  lifting  of  his 
spirit,  a  more  sublime  conception  of  the  human  char- 
ac^ter,  when  the  name  of  Washington  is  pronounced, 
though  it  be  in  a  history,  desen^es  no  resting  place  in 
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the  coantiy  he  faaa  emancipated ;  he  shoold  be  baDish- 
ed  from  her  atmosphere,  to  where  the  breathings  of  li- 
berty have  never  been  felt  npoQ  the  wind,  where  all  ia 
calm  and  moti<:nle8S.  America  was  not  made  for  sto- 
icks.  She  has  nursed  and  reared  too  many  great  men ; 
men  who  want  no  pyramids  to  perpetuate  their  deeds; 
men  who  cannot  be  forgotten  after  they  are  once  un- 
derstood ;  whose  memories  should  be  consecrated  to 
the  holiest  feelings  of  the  heart ;  not  in  useless  statua- 
ry, but  in  the  affections ;  whose  images  should  be  in 
the  mind,  and  found  only  by  the  f^ily  altar,  the  fire- 
side, and  in  the  habitations  of  th(^,  whom  they  pro- 
tected. 

As  yet  Americans  want  a  national — almost  a  natu- 
ral feeling  on  the  subject.  They  either  ask  too  much 
or  too  little ;  they  make  all  their  patriots  demigods  ia 
their  national  anniversary,  and  forget  them  all  the  rest 
of  the  year.  But  another  spirit  is  already  awakening  ; 
the  genius  of  the  country  is  disturbed ;  it  will  one 
day  come  forth,  and  then,  Americans  will  speak  of 
their  revolutionary  men,  as  they  are  spoken  of,  some- 
times, in  Europe  :  as  the  natural  productions  of  a  great 
empire,  whose  march  is  to  he  as  calm  and  irresistible 
as  fate ;  whose  destiny,  revealed  at  its  birth,  is  to  be 
mighty  without  bloodshed,  and  without  convulsion.  . 

Though  all  this  be  generally  seen  in  Europe,  years 
may  pass  away  before  itbe  acknowledged ;  and  a  still 
longer  time  before  it  be  admitted  by-Oreat  Britain.  She 
has  not  yet  forgotten  that  from  her  breast  was  drawn 
the  spirit  which  made  her  youngest  born  so  terrible 
in  its  childhood.  Recollections  of  mutual  injury  pro- 
voke mutual  injustice ;  but  it  will  not  always  be  so. 
The  lioness  will  forget  that  her  whelp  was  plucked 
from  her  in  its  birth ;  and  the  torn  mane  of  the  young 
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lion  will  not  alwaysbear  testimony  4o  his  snfferiags  it 
the  struggle.    The  ligaments  that  w«e  rent  jiannier 
by  the  revolation  may  never  nniie-^^oiight  never  t» 
unite :  but  thdr  sensibility  will  be  deadened,  and  Ae 
remembrance  of  the  agony  pass  away.  Matual  justice 
will  then  be  done.     America  wUl  bear  testimony  to 
the  home  of  her  fathers  ;  and  Great  Britam  wttl  look 
with  admiration  upon  theheroicka^ectof  heryanAg- 
est  born.   America  will  he  the  ftrst  to  oppose  nil  who 
would  disturb  the  venerable  majesty  of  her  parent; 
while  that  parent  jeill  see  her  age  rmiewed,  hv  ca- 
valry awakened,  her  genius  rekindled,  and  the  ita- 
pendous  resuiTection  of  British  greatness  in  the  we^ 
^rn  world.  It  will  no  longer  be  pr^nded  on  the  one 
-hand  that  the  country  of  mountains  and  waters  oovM 
exhibit  only  the  degeneracy  of  creation ;  that«he  hv 
produced  no  great  captains ;  no  legislators ;  no  philo- 
sophers ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  it  be  maintain- 
ed, that  all  her  generals  were  sc^diers  ;  all  her  legis- 
lators statesmen  ;  all  her  writers  Bacons  or  N^ewtons-r- 
but  the  few  that  she  had  will  be  plucked  from  oblivioii^ 
and  distinguished  from  the  multitude.     Less  will  be 
asked  by  America,  and  more  will  be  granted  byijlrest 
Britain,  till  both  unite  in  admiration  for  the  tru^  grest 
of  both  countries.    May  that  hour  speedily  arrive ! 
But  it  must  be  the  work  of  another  and  a  nobler  age, 
when  men  shall  no  longer  be  ashamed  to  feel,  nor 
afraid  to  speak. 
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interesting  remarks  on  the  State  of  the  Amuf-^B^eat  of  JnuHd 
on  the  Lake^~9tate  of  jtreparatiota  at  Tieonderoga~^—M- 
vantages  gained  by  the  British  in  the  Campaign — Heroiek  dt- 
iermiMiiian  of  Washitigtoa—Hia  retreM  through  the  Jerseyt, 
Desperate  situation  of  American  affairs— 4!apture  of  General 
Lee — Issue  of  the  Campaign — Measures  of  Congres»~~BrH- 
tiant  affair  at  Trenton  :  at  Pri7iceton~-'Their  ^eets  am  the 
PubUek  mind — ^rirmiahin^-l^-eatment  of  Prisoners. 

Having  ia  the  preceeding  chapter  followed 
WashiDgtoQ  through  a  succesaion  of  retreats^  evaca- 
atioDSy  and  dieasturs,  from  tlie  defeat  at  Loug  Island, 
when  at  the  head  of  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  men 
— to  his  arrival  at  Newark,  after  the  loss  of  Vorts 
Washington  and  Lee,  when  his  army  was  redaced 
.(o  about  three  thousand  five  hundred,  and  constaatly 
diminishing,  it  may  be  proper  to  show  how  the  spi- 
rits of  the  people  were  affected  by  the  operations  of 
their  army  in  other  quarters ;  whether  they  were 
supported  by  counteracting  triumphs,  or  disheartened 
by  further  and  accumulated  defeats  and  disgraces. 

Id  the  course  of  the  preceding  detail,  innumerable 
.fiircumstances,  shewing  the  disorder  and  weakness 
prevailing  in  the  American  army,  have  been  arrang. 
ed  and  exhibited.  The  laxity  of  discipline,  the  tri- 
vial punishments  inflicted  for  the  most  alarming  and 
destructive  crimes,  such  as  disobedience,  fraud,  sleep- 
ingonthewatch,  collectively  establish  the  fact,  that  the  . 
soldiery,  so  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  subjection, 
was  nearly  independent  of  all  order  and  laws.  Thm 
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officers  could  not^  and  dared  not  punish  them.  These 
dreadful  irregularities  were  at  last  reduced  to  some 
degree  of  order.  On  the  10th  of  September,  the 
Board  of  War  produced  a  series  of  articles,  defining 
and  regulating  the  duties  and  prescribing  punishment 
for  offences  in  the  army. 

Had  this  been  properly  done  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  the  revolution  would  have  been 
completed  at  furthest,  in  two  campaigns,  then  every 
man  who  enlisted,  M'ould  enter  under  a  supposed  ob- 
ligation to  do  his  duty,  and  his  punishment  for  not 
doiug  it,  would  have  been  considered  as  an  act  of 
justice ;  now  it  had  been  delayed  so  long^  that  the 
troops  had  a  law  of  their  own — it  was  published  by 
all  those  who  returned  from  the  army,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  and  new  punishment,  or 
greater  severity  would  be  regarded  not  as  j  iistice,  bat 
as  cruelty.  Yet,  late  as  it  came,  it  was  a  vast  effort  to- 
wards perfection.  Soldiers  began  to  take  a  pride  in  (he 
profession  when  they  found  those  who  were  a  dis- 
grace to  it,  no  longer  screened  from  punishment  and 
infamy,  no  longer  participating  in  the  glory  of  the 
high  minded  and  virtuous. 

Something  of  the  unsettled  and  arbitrary  notions 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  duties  of 
a  military  officer,  will  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  the 
following  relation.  The  commanding  General  exer- 
cised a  power  little  less  than  absolute  :  and  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  were  proportionably  despotick. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  General  Arnold  had  left 
Montreal  and  crossed  from  the  island  of  Longuiel  to 
the  continent,  on  the  route  to  Ghamblee.  A  great 
part  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  had  just  sailed  for 
the  same  place,  and  would  have  arrived  but  for  a 
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failure  of  wind,  about  the   same   time  with  Gene- 
ral Arnold. 

The  General  vhen  he  left  Montreal,  brought  off 
a  large  quantity  of  merchandize,  which  he  directed 
Colonel  Hazento  take  charge  of  :  He  had  previous- 
ly directed  Captain,  afterwards  General  WilkiDaon, 
to  seize  his  goods,  but  with  the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  be 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  a^d  was  excused.  They 
were  afterwards  sold,  and  Arnold  pockettcd  the  pro- 
ceeds. A  circumstance  which  induced  Capt.  Wilkinson 
to  leave  bis  family.  The  Colonel  disapproving  of 
the  whole  measure,  absolutely  refused  obedience. 
This  refusal  exceedingly  exasperated  the  irrita- 
-ble  Arnold.  When  they  reached  Crown  Point,  a 
part  of  the  goods  was  missing,  the  owners  had  fol- 
lowed  them  with  their  invoices  and  claimed  a  re- 
storation, and  a  court  martial  was  assembled  for  the 
trial  of  Colonel  Hazen  on  charges,  preferred  by  Ge- 
neral Arnold.  The  Colonel  was  honourably  acquit- 
ted ;  but,  such  was  the  intemperate  conduct  of  Ar* 
uold  towards  the  court,  that  they  were  about  pun- 
ishing him  for  contempt,  but  first  demanded  his  ar- 
rest  of  Cfeneral  Gates,  a  demand  to  obviate  which  in 
the  plenitude  of  military  authority  he  only  replied  by 
immediately  dissolving  the  court  and  appointing  Ar- 
nold the  next  day  to  the  command  on  the  lake.  Ge- 
neral Arnold  was  a  remarkably  active  daring  man> 
and  at  that  time  the  want  of  his  services  might  not 
liave  been  easily  supplied  ;  much  therefore  should  be 
allowed  in  palliation  of  tbe  contempt  here  shown  by 
General  Gates  to  the  court  when  they  had  deliberate- 
ly complained  of  Arnold.  The  court  continued  sit- 
ting notwithstanding  their  dissolution  by  General 
Gates,  till  they  had  finished  tbe  examination,  ^Iven 
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judgmeni^  and  prepared  their  proceedings  to  be  laid 
before  Congress. 

At  the  same  timie  other  chaises  wece  preferred 
against  General  Arnold  by  Colonel  Brown,  wha  com- 
plained that  the  general  charged  him,  with  luLving 
plundered  the  bi^^ige  of  officers  contrary  ta  the  aiti- 
cles  of  capitulation;  but  General  Gates  had  already 
determined  upon  him  to  command  the  fleet  on  Lake 
Cluimplain^  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  com* 
plaints  of  Colonel  Brown. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  better  choice  for  the 
command  of  the  little  navy^  which  was  to  dispute 
with  that  of  great  Britain  for  the  possession  of  tiie 
Lake;  for^  with  all  the  evil  qualities  of  his  nature^ 
which  may  be  traced  to  one  weakness — profligacy; 
he  had  a  resolute  fearlessness^  which  qualified  him. 
better  than  any  other  man  in  common^  for  desperate 
enterprises. 

The  successful  operations  of  the  British  in  Gana- 
da,  and  the  failures  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
having  put  an  end  to  all  prospects  of  its  annexation 
to  the  states^  much  of  the  great  interest  which  had 
been  excited  for  the  northern  department^  by  the  hc- 
roick  Montgomery,  and  the  successive  disasters  of 
the  American  forces,  bad  entirely  disappeared  ;  yet 
there  wei-e  some  questions  of  great  magnitude,  re- 
maining to  be  decided  in  that  quarter.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Lakes  had  long  been  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  interest.  A  war  of  conquest  was  no  longer  a 
theme  of  speculation  with  the  Americans :  but  their 
whole  energies  were  now  to  be  directed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  northern  frontier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Britons,  and  the  devastion  of  savages.  The 
successes  of  the  British  were  of  a  nature  to  excite  the 
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moflt  aUrming  Rppreheosions  respecting  Albany,  and 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Hudson.  They  had  posses- 
sion of  Lakes  George  and  Champlaiu^  from  which) 
if  they  could  obtain  Albauy,  a  direct  communication 
might  be  maiatained  with  the  royal  army  in  New- 
York;  and  thua  effectually  separate  the  eastern  and 
middle  states.  The  conseq^uences  of  such  dismem- 
bernent,  were  fuUy  apprehended  by  Washington, 
and  the  most  earnest  solicitude  had  been  constantly 
ex^%ssed  by  him  on  the  subject  As  the  danger  he- 
came  mere  imminent,  he  had  recommended  tlie  forma* 
tion  of  a  distinct  army  in  the  eastern  division  to  act 
alone  for  its  owa  protection.  The  probability  of  such 
aseparatioD  being  effected  was  much  increai^ed  by  the 
temper  of  the  times.  The  strong  friends  of  Ameri- 
ca were  few ;  the  decided  were  still  less  numerous^ 
and  a  powerful  party  of  the  disaffected  were  already 
assembled  in  the  state  of  New- York,  ag  if  for  this  , 
very  purpose.  Their  numbers  were  constantly  aug- 
meoting,  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  government, 
that  the  arm  of  punishment  was  still  upheld,  when 
proofs  of  treason  were  obtained.  A  few  individuals 
were  confined,  but  uo  examples  were  maile.  Such 
lenity  might  have  been  popular,  but  it  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  the  real  strength  of  the  disaffected, 
and  the  impotence  of  the  well  disposed.  Tliey  had 
not  courage  to  risk  their  popularity  by  \igorous  mea- 
sures. 

The  importance  of  defending  the  frontiers,  and 
thus  keeping  down  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  by  pre- 
venting the  approach  6f  a  British  army,  was  seen  at 
an  early  season  hy  Congress ;  but  the  unhappy  sys- 
tem of  temporising  expedients,  delayed  and  enfeebled 
all  their  attempts.      Instead-  of  strengthening  the 
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northern  army  for  the  campaign  of  1777^  it  became 
necessary  to  create  one  anew.  The  small  pox^  de- 
feats and  disasters  had  reduced  it  to  a  skeleton.  To 
qualify  it  for  the  work  of  this  year^  such  Urge 
draughts  had  been  made  from  the  main  army^  as  ex- 
posed Washington  to  the  most  imminent  hazai*d. 

The  disputed  command  between  Generals  Schuy- 
ler and  Gates,  of  which  something  has  been  said^  was 
at  length  happily  accommodated  by  the  magaanimify 
of  the  former,  who  only  asked  to  be  employed  for  his 
country.  The  command  of  the  department  could  not 
have  been  given  to  a  man  better  fitted  for  its  arduous 
duties,  than  was  General  Schuyler.  He  had  a  vigorous 
mind  and  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  withid,  was 
extremely  popular  in  that  part  of  the  country.  His 
duties  had  been  of  a  nature  the  most  complicated  and 
laborious  that  can  be  imagined^  He  was  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  six  nations,  at  all  times  the  most  dan- 
gerous, fickle^  and  turbulent  of  their  race;  he  was 
to  furnish  supplies  to  the  armies  in  Canada;  to  keep 
open  a  constant  communication  with  all  the  various 
departments ;  forward  reinforcements  when  required, 
and  watch  the  royalists.  All  this  he  performed  with 
a  vigilance  and  ability  worthy  of  distinction ;  but, 
unfortunately,  such  services  although  the  most  irk- 
some and  the  most  useful,  are  always  the  least  re- 
garded. They  have  too  much  substantial  worth  to 
excite  surprise  or  admiration.  Tliey  are  regarded 
merely  as  the  mechanical  part  of  a  soldier's  duty, 
which  day  labourers,  and  not  soldiers  are  required 
to  perform. 

A  powerful  Britisli  army  under  general  Garleton 
had  been  collecting  about  Montreal  and  St.  Johns, 
after  tlie  Americans  were  driven  out  of  Canada ;  and 
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machwas  to  be  apprehended  from  troops  full  of  their 
victories  and  eager  for  new  enterprises.  But  the 
command  of  the  Lakes,  upon  which  they  had  not  a 
single  vessel,  was  indtspeasable,  before  tliey  could 
push  their  efforts  beyond  the  American  frontiers. 

To  penetrate  to  Albany  by  this  route  was  regard- 
ed by  the  British  as  an  object  of  such  importance  that 
they  determined,  great  as  were  the  difficulties,  and 
extravagant  as  such  a  scheme  would  have  been  con- 
sidered by  common  minds,  to  construct  a  fleet  imme- 
diately, convey  It  in  a  condition  for  service  to  Cham- 
plain,  and  there  bring  the  question  of  superiority  to 
an  issue  by  battle. 

But  the  command  of  these  waters  was  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  Americaus.  The  indefatigable  Ge- 
neral Schuyler  who  was  fully  equal  to  the  contest  of 
vigour  and  activity,  was  disqualitied  by  the  absolute 
want  of  materials,  workmen,  artillery  and  stores^  al- 
though he  had  tlie  command  of  the  Lakes,  from 
meeting  the  enemy  with  a  new  fleet — he  could  only 
strengthen  the  old  one.  Every  exertion  that  could 
be  effected  from  Washington,  whose  solicitude  had 
always  been  unconquerable,  respecting  the  command 
of  the  waters,  was  made  ;  but  almost  in  vain.  Car- 
penters could  find  constant  employment  and  high 
wages  in  the  seaports^  and  Congress  could  not,  or 
would  not  afford  to  pay  them  for  the  labour  required. 
That  carpenters  would  have  abandoned  the  seaports, 
if  it  had  been  made  to  their  interest,  there  can  be  no 
-doubt ;  but '  it  may  be  a  question  here  if  national 
parsimony  is  justifiable  at  such  seasons. 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  whoU 
American  fleet,  assembled  at  Crown  Point,  amounted 
to  only  fifteen  vessels ;  three  schooners,  one  sloop, 
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one  cutter^  three  gallies^  and  eight  gcmdolas.     T%e 
largest  vessel  mounted  only  twelve  guns^  six  and 
four  pounders;   and  the  American  armament  was 
vastly  inferiour  to  the  enemy  in  sfaips^  men^  weig^ 
(»f  metal,  and  all  the  furniture  of  war. 
The  next  object,  and  one  in  which  the  destiny  of  the 
fleet  and  the  hopes  of  the  country  must  depend,  was 
to  provide  a  suitable  commander.     Arnold  was  the 
man.     Wasldngton  knew  him  to  be  admirably  qaal- 
jfied,  by  his  wonderful  activity,  spirit  and 
His  expedition  to  Quebec  had  already  made 
conspicuous. 

At  this  time,  the  evacuation  of  Grown  Point  tocA 
place ;  an  event  upon  which  the  sentiments  of  the 
commander  in  chief  have  been  seen.     It  was  consid- 
ered as  equivalent  to   a  surrender  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  an  opening  of  all  New  England  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  enemy.     The  field  officers  remonstrated 
against  it,  and  it  came  so  unexpectedly  upon  Congress 
that  their  deliberations  were  materially    disturbed. 
So  far  from  expecting  the  loss  of  Champlain,  they 
had  calculated  on  taking  possession  of  Ontario  and 
Erie,  and   securing  it  by  a  competent  naval  force. 
But  to  effect  such  designs,  something  more  than  a 
vote  for  soldiers  M^as  required.     Artillery,  stores, 
and  money  were  wanted.     From  somewhat  magnifi- 
cent views  of  xonquest  the  publick  were  suddenly 
circumscribed  to  measures  of  defence,  and  even  upon 
them  they  could  not  depend. 

At  length  the  extraordinary  plan  of  the  British  Oe- 
neral  was  completed.  In  less  than  three  months,  a 
powerful  fleet  was  constructed,  the  materials  for 
which  were  transported  a  long  distance  over  land ; 
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the  frames  of  the  largest  vessels  having  been  sent  oat 
from  England ;  a  number  of  large  flat  bottomed  boats  ; 
thirty  long  boats  ;  a  gondola,  weighing  thirty  tuns ; 
and  upwards  of  four  hundred  batteaux,  were  drag- 
ged up  the  rapids  of  St.  Theresa  and  St.  Johns,  near 
Chamblee,  and  on  the  Istof  October^  as  by  enchant- 
ment, the  waters  of  Champlain  were  suddenly  over- 
spread by  a  powerful  fleet.  The  squadron  consisted 
of  the  Inflexible,  a  ship  carrying  eighteen  twelve 
pounders ;  the  Maria,  a  schooner,  mounting  four- 
teen guns ;  the  Carletoo,  with  twelve,  six  pounders  ; 
the  Thunderer,  a  flat  bottomed  boat,  carrying  six 
twenty-fopiH^and  six  twelves,  besides  howitzers  ;  a 
gondola  carrying  seven  uine  pounders,  and  twenty 
gunboats  carrying  each  a  brass  field  piece,  from  nine 
to  twenty-four  ponnders ;  some  large  boats  acting  as 
tenders,  with  each  a  carriage  gun,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  vessels  prepared  for  the  transporta4loQ 
of  the  army,  artillery  and  stores.  This  fleet  was  nav- 
igated by  seven  hundred  prime  seamen;  of  whom 
two  hundred  were  volunteers  from  the  transports ; 
was  commanded  by  an  experienced  and  gallant  offi- 
cer, and  the  guns  were  served  by  detachments  from 
the  artillery  corps. 

Intelligence  of  these  formidable  preparations  had 
been  communicated  to  Washington ;  but  he  believed 
them  to  be  exaggerated.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
informed  that  an  army  of  about  eight  thousand  Bri- 
ish  and  German  troops,  under  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and 
a  regiment  of  artillery,  with  the  finest  train  ever  sent 
from  England,  nnder  General  Phillips,  supported  by 
a  large  body  of  Canadians,  were  to  cooperate  with 
the  fleet  by  invading  the  colonies.  The  officers  on 
the  lakes  were  also  informed  of  another  plan,  subordl*' 
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nate  to  this^  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Jfolm  Jaliiimii, 
who  was  to  go  round  by  Oswego  with  eight  kundred 
Indians^  Midair's  regiment^  and  some  ¥olimteer9— * 
enter  the  country  by  way  of  Fort  George^  aad.  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  Americans  at  Alba- 
ny and  Ticonderoga^  and  they  were  urged  to  corres- 
pondent exertions  to  counteract  this  plan.  Bui  it 
was  in  vain — they  were  deficient  in  the  means.  They 
could  only  await  the  event  in  silence  and  behave  like 
men. 

As  soon  as  the  British  fleet  waa  equipped  it  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  Arnold.  He  was  found  posted 
very  advantageously^  forming  a  line  ad|^  the  pas- 
sage between  the  south  west  end  of  Yaleonr  Island 
and  the  western  main.  The  wind  proved  unfavcHira- 
ble  to  the  British^  and  their  ship  Inflexible  with 
some  other  vessels  of  force*  could  not  be  brought  into 
action.  The  weight  of  it,  say  the  British  writers, 
fell  on  the  schooner  Garletou  and  the  gun  boats, 
which  after  much  diflBculty  had  formed  a  line  parallel 
to  Arnold*s,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  dis- 
tant ;  and  they  speak  of  their  conduct  in  the  highest 
terms.  This  favourable  circumstance  enabled  the 
American  commander  to  support  an  engagement  of 
several  hours  with  the  loss  of  his  best  schooner,  and  a 
gondola,  carrying  three  guns,  which  was  small.  The 
action  was  close  and  severe.  The  American  Gene- 
ral Waterbury,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand, was  seen  during  the  whole  of  it  walking  his 
deck  and  animating  bis  men.  All  his  officers  were 
killed  or  wounded  except  one  lieutenant,  and  a  cap- 
tain of  marines.  Sir  Guy  Garleton  was  on  board  his 
fleet,  and  on  the  approach  of  night,  ordered  the  gun 
boats  to  withdraw  for  a  more  favourable  M'ind^  when 
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the  sbifr  infiexible  might  be  worked  np.  Two  of  the 
British  ^adolaa  wett  sank,  one  blo^n  np  with  taxty 
men,  and  their  whole  fleet  soffered  severely.  The 
Americuia  iilao  lost  aboat  sixty  meo ;  the  Gongre^ 
was  hailed  twelve  times,  receiving  seven  shot  be- 
tween wind  and  wat».  All  were  Atch  wounded  in 
their  spars.  General  Arnold  in  person  directed  hia 
guns ;  there  was  a  great  deficiency  oS  gunners. 

During  the  nighty  which  was  remarkably  dark 
and  foggy,  Arnold  made  his  escape  in  a  masterly 
manncT;  by  mnning  directly  through  the  enemy's  lilie. 
By  daylight  the  next  moniing  not  a  ship  of  the  Ame- 
ricans  was  to  be  seen,  but  the  wind  freshening,  the 
enemy  immediately  crowded  all  sail  in  chace,  and 
dnring  the  twelfth,  having  captured  one  gondola,  and 
continued  the  pnrsait  until  the  thirteenth,  about  noon,  ' 
when  they  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  action  a  few 
leagues  short  of  Grown  Point  It  was  supported 
with  the  greatest  resolution  and  gallantry  by  both 
parties  fw  nearly  fbnr  hours.  The  Washington 
galley,  commanded  by  General  Waterbury,  bad 
been  so  shattered  in  the  affiiir  of  the  twelfth  as  to  be 
entirely  useless;  she  stmek  after  receiving  a  few 
broadsides,  that  raked  her  fore  and  aft.  The  Gon- 
gress  galley  was  opposed  to  the  ship  Inflexible,  two 
schooners  and  the  captni^-  galliey  at  the  same  mo^ 
ment ;  two  under  her  stem  and  one  on  her  side,  with- 
in musket  shot.  A  few  of  the  American  vesseb 
which  were  most  ahead,^  esc^ed  to  Ticonderoga} 
while  only  two  of  the  gallies  and  five  gondolas  pro- 
tected their  escape,  and  gave  battle  to  the  whole 
force  of  the  emmiy.  Satisfied,  at  length,  that  further 
resistance  was  madnes8>  and  determined  not  to  be 
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taken  alive^  general  Arnold  suddenly  conceiTed 
and  almost  as  suddenly  execflted  a  plan  of  escape. 
With  that  decision  and  boldness  which  characterises 
the  true  military  spirit^  he  ran  his  own  galley,  (the 
Congress)  with  five  gondolas  on  shore  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  enabled  him  to  land  his  men  and  blow  up  the 
vessels. 

This  masterly  manceuvre  in  such  an  extFemity, 
had  its  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  enemy ;  such 
desperate  gallantry  gave  a  treatening  aspect  to  the 
future.  The  Americans  fought  with  such  fury  and 
obstinacy  that  examples  occurred  when,  after  any 
officer  had  fallen,  the  crews  continued  the  action,  still 
terrible  with  the  impulse  that  had  been  communicat- 
ed to  them,  though  disorderly  in  their  movements, 
and  divided  in  their  purpose.  But  nothing,  perhaps, 
contributed  so  much  to  enkindle  a  chivalric  spirit  in 
the  American  soldiery,  as  the  conduct  of  Arnold  in 
protecting  his  flag.  He  would  not  abandon  his  gal- 
ley till  the  flames  were  bursting  from  the  sides,  and 
then  left  it  still  floating  in  defiance  to  the  enemy. 

The  termination  of  this  struggle  elevated  Aiiiold 
still  more  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  To  have 
contended  so  long  and  so  closely,  with  a  force  vastly 
superior,  upon  an  element  new  to  him,  and  familiar  to 
his  enemy,  and  when  defeated,  to  have  brought  off 
his  men  in  triumph,  and  prevented  his  vessels  fin)m 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerour,  were  cir- 
cumstances so  honourable  to  Arnold,  that  the  work 
of  blood  and  expense,  and  the  loss  of  the  Lakes,  was 
almost  overlooked  in  the  general  admiration.  The 
American  fleet  was  now  reduced  to  two  gallies,  two 
schooners,  one  sloop  and  one  gondola. 
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Bnt  wfaile  GeDeral  Arnold  was  gaining  this  ap- 
plause, some  disapprobation,  as  will  always  be  the 
case,  was  mingled  with  it.  It  is  the  mark  of  an  or- 
dinary mind  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing.  He  who 
can  discover  an  imperfection  in  what  others  admire, 
easily  acquires  the  reputation  of  superior  discern- 
ment. There  will  he  criticks  on  all  subjects — men, 
whose  business  it  is,  never  to  he  pleased.  Accord- 
ingly, Arnold,  has  been  condemned  for  not  having 
kept  (he  open  Lake,  and  again  for  not  having  sta. 
tioned  his  fleet  just  above  Clover  Rock,  about  thirty- 
six  miles  from  Ticonderoga,  where  it  was  said,  he 
might  have  brought  every  gun  to  bear  upon  the  sin- 
gle vessels  of  the  enemy  as  they  successively  passed 
through  the  narrow  channel.  But  the  Lake  is  there 
ten  times  wider  than  is  represented  by  the  maps.  It 
appears  too,  that  in  the  instructions  given  to  Gene- 
ral Arnold,  by  General  Gates,  he  was  directed  to 
station  himself  at  the  Isle  aox  Tiers,  which  a  recent 
writer  supposes  to  have  been  the  Cloven  Rock,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  the  Split  Rock,  and  positively  or- 
dered not  to  proceed  beyond  it.  To  this  order  he 
paid  no  attention ;  or  indeed  to  any  part  of  the  in- 
structions. 

Scarcely  had  the  shattered  rclicks  of  his  fleet  ar- 
rived at  Ticonderoga  with  a  favourable  wind  on  the 
fourteenth,  than  it  suddenly  changed  and  blew  so 
freshly  for  eight  days  as  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
the  British,  and  probably,  to  save  the  post  Dui-ing 
this  delay,  and  in  the  continual  expectation  of  an  at- 
tack, the  Americans  constrocted  can-iages  for  about 
fifty  guns,  and  mounted  them ;  finished  and  strength- 
ed  their  works,  by  surrounding  their  redoubts  by  ab- 
batifl,  and  received  a  cousiderabto  reinforcement  from 
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Crown  Point,  wbo^  on  the  approacli  of  the  enevj 
had  set  fire  to  the  works,  evacuated  them^  and  wtn 
now  assembled  at  Ticonderoga  with  a  determinatkm 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

Pursuing  his  purpose  with  as  much  celwity  and 
steadiness  as  circumstances  would  admit,  Sir  Gay 
Garleton  took  possession  of  Grown  Point,  and  ad- 
vanced a  part  of  his  teet  into  Lake  George,  within 
cannon  shot  of  Ticonderoga ;  putting  his  land  fences 
in  motion  upon  both  sides  of  the  Lake,  and  Buettic- 
ing  a  seige  of  the  place. 

Very  different  estimates  are  given  of  the  force  un- 
der Generals  Gates  and  Schuyler,  when  the  enepy 
were  at  Grown  Point,  the  garrison  was  said  to  be 
about  twelve  thousand  strong;  but  subsequent  accounts 
declared  it  to  be  but  eight  or  nine  thousand,  and 
these  are  probably  the  nearest  the  truth.  The  warn 
season  having  passed  away,  most  of  the  sick  had  re- 
covered. But  with  this  circumstance  in  his  favour. 
General  Gates  had  others  to  dishearten  him.  For 
some  days  after  Arnold's  defeat,  he  had  less  thu 
ivvo  tons  of  powder,  and  when  he  had  collected  tS 
within  his  reach,  his  stock  did  not  exceed  eight  tons. 
General  Washington  had  been  applied  to  for  direc- 
tions to  call  in  a  reinforcement  of  militia,  but  he  had 
so  often  been  disappointed  by  trusting  to  them,  that  lie 
declared  against  employing  them  but  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity. It  was  his  belief,  resting  in  the  information 
he  had  received,  that  the  northern  army  would  be 
able  to  defend  its  possessions  till  the  enemy  were  dri- 
ven into  winter  quarters.  In  the  mean  time  he  re- 
commended the  greatest  activity  in  removing  the  cat- 
tle and  horses  in  the  back  country,  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  the  Brittsh  army^  if  it  should  pass  Ticonderoga, 
from  getting  possession  of  them. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  which  prevented  him 
from  opening  trenches  had  its  effect  on  General 
Garleton.  After  reconnoitering  the  wovks^  he  reem- 
harked  his  army  and  returned  to  Canada^  where  he 
went  into  winter  quarters^  having  his  farthest  ad- 
vance upon  the  Isle  Aux  Noix.  He  has  been  cen- 
sured for  this  retreat  After  the  true  state  of  the  gar- 
rison was  known  to  the  worlds  it  was  reasoned  that 
Ticonderoga  might  have  been  easily  reduced;  that 
he  might  have  .wintered  on  the  Lake^  and  renewed 
hhT* operations  early  in  the  springs  under  many  ad- 
vantages. But  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  may 
safely  be  denied.  To  winter  on  Lake  George  and 
depend  upon  Canada  for  his  supplies  during  the  win- 
ter,  and  attempt  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  to  Alba- 
ny in  thespring^  would  have  been  extremely  hazard- 
ous^ if  not  impracticable.  General  Carleton  was  a 
man  o(  sound  judgment^  rather  than  precipitate  or  dar- 
ing. It  might  have  been  easy  to  take  the  Fort^  but 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  keep  it. 

Yet  it  is  not  denied  that  the  situation  of  the  garri- 
son was  extremely  critical.  The  deficiency  of  pow- 
der,  already  mentioned^  and  the  want  of  flour^ 
which  was  so  great,  that  on  the  day  of  the  enemy's 
departure,  there  was  not  a  single  barrel  in  the  store 
house,  and  General  Gates  once  sent  the  commissary 
out  of  the  way,  that  the  men  might  attribute  their  not 
being  supplied  to  some  other  than  the  true  cause. 
This  expedient  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  it  was 
known  that  a  spy  was  in  the  garrison,  who  was  suffer- 
ed to  escape  to  the  enemy,  and  his  representations,  it 
was  thought;  contributed  in  some  measure  to  their 
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retreat^  as  they  immediately  embarked.  The  coaii- 
try  people  upon  whom  the  garrison  depended  for  thdr 
flour,  were  prevented  from  bringing  it  in  requisite 
quantities^  by  their  fear  of  the  Indians.  But  tlieir 
terrours  on  this  subject,  were  nearly  groundless; 
Sir  Guy  Garleton,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  rank 
and  profession,  while  he  allowed  the  savages  to  taVe 
prisoners,  positively  forbad  their  cruelties;  declar- 
ing that  he  would  rather  lose  the  benefit  of  their  as- 
sistance, than  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
their  dreadful  atrocities. 

A  number  of  militia  had  been  collected  as  the  hour  of 
trial  approached;  but  the  moment  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
had  withdrawn,  they  were  dismissed  :  for  a  wxek 
after  their  departure,  the  entire  supply  of  bread  for 
the  garrison  was  less  than  thirty  barrels^  wliich  was 
brought  by  land. 

Some  apprehensions  were  yet  entertained^  long 
after  the  retreat  of  General  Carleton,  for  the  safety 
of  this  important  fortress ;  though  the  advantages 
were  at  first  of  a  most  gratifying  nature,  as  they  en- 
abled the  Northern  Department  to  send  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  powerful  reiRforcement,  just  as  his  army 
were  about  to  disappear  on  the  Delaware.  This  de- 
tacliment  never  arrived.  The  soldiers  returned  to 
their  homes  on  the  way. 

These  fears  were  lest  an  attack  on  the  water  side 
should  be  made,  when  the  Lake  should  be  frozen 
over,  which  usually  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
January.  The  garrison  would  not  remain  an  hour 
after  the  period  of  their  enlistment  had  expired, 
which  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  year;  but  even  then 
anew  force  might  be  collected  in  season  for  their  de- 
fence  from  the    New  England  states.      So    that, 
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all  the  events  of  this  important  campugn  conBidered, 
thosgh  the  Americaiis  had  gained  nothing,  the;  had 
lost  bat  little,  and  had  abundant  reason  for  grati- 
tude to  heaven.  After  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  a 
series  of  unintermpted  evacuations,  disasters  and  de- 
feats had  followed  each  other  so  rapidl;,as  were  enough 
to  dishearten  any  people  on  earth ;  had  theynotcalled 
to  their  recollection  the  resources  and  power  of  the  na- 
tion with  whom  they  strove,  and  how  very  little  they 
had  to  expect  from  the  campaign.  It  was  victory  to 
the  Americans  not  to  have  been  conquered — not 
to  have  been  annihiliated,  by  their  gigandck  adver- 
sary. 

And  the  enemy  had  gained  as  little  in  other  quar- 
ters. He  had  been  shamefully  driven  from  Charles- 
ton— he  had,  it  is  true,  expelled  the  Americans  from 
their  precarious  possessions  in  Canada — possessiooB 
which  never  extended  a  foot  beyond  their  entrench^ 
ments  ;  gained  a  victory  on  Ixing  Island ;  captured 
Fort  Washington,  but  nothing  had  been  done  worthy 
of  bis  force.  America  had  lost  a  few  vessels,  forts, 
and  troops ;  about  four  thousand  privates,  and  three 
hundred  officers,  by  Sir  William  Howe's  official  ac- 
count ;  but  she  had  gained  experience,  confidence,  of- 
ficers, and  soldiers.  On  the  part  of  the  British,  a 
campaign  which  had  cost  a  million  sterling,  and  in 
which  thirteen  thousand  men  had  been  employed, 
was  rendered  in  a  great  measure  abortive;  Ticonde- 
roga  was  not  redaced,  the  oortbern  frontiers  ravag- 
ed, or  any  important  diversion  effected  in  favour  of 
Sir  William  Howe,  In  other  quarters,  where  the 
operations  had  been  conducted  on  a  yet  grander 
scale,  the  issue  had  been  as  little  availing. 
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It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Sir  William  Howe, 
and  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  American  army^  not  ex- 
ceeding  three  thousand  five  hundred  men^  daily  di- 
minishing^ with  whom  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
veterans^  fresh  from  victory  and  triumph^  were  to  dis- 
pute for  the  liberties  of  America. 

The  General  and  his  brother  Lord  Howe  had,  with 
tliat  sanguine  feeling  of  a  speedy  issue,  which  all  cir- 
cumstances seemed  ta  justify,  and  which,  all  but  the 
determination  of  Washington  to  retreat  to  the  Alle- 
ganies,  did  justify,  acting  as  royal  commissioners,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  on  the  thirtieth  of  Novembery 
calling  upon   the  American  people  to  throw    down 
their  arms  in  submission  to  their  magnanimous  King; 
proclaiming  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  should  ap- 
pear within  sixty  days  and  claim  advantage  of  it,  by 
subscribing  a  recantation  of  their  political  heresies. 
Many  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  clamorous  for 
independence,  were  the  first  to  be  quieted  :  others  whe 
had  been  distinguished  for  the   vehemence  of  their 
opposition,  suddenly  became    the    most  orderly  of 
his   majesty's  subjects.     Some  who  had  shared  in 
the  profits  of  the  new  government  with  few  scruples, 
became  remarkably  conscientious  on  the  question  of 
responsibility — ^what  was  at  first  lawful  resistance 
now  became  downright  rebellion.     The  greatest  de- 
fection  took  place  in  the  higher  ranks    of  society. 
Men  who  had  already  much,  had  little  to  hope  from 
revolution.  The  firm  and  undaunted — ;they  who  pre- 
sented a  dignified  and  determined  aspect  to  the  foes 
of  America,  were  generally  from  the  middle  classes. 
They  were  neither  to  be  bought  nor  sold — had  enough 
to  make  them  love  their   country — but   too  little  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  who  was  their  mas- 
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ter.    They  had  possessions  dearer  to  their  hearts 
than  lands. 

The  period  for  which  the  whole  American  army 
had  been  enlisted  was  now  at  hand.    In  November 
and  December  it  would  disappear^    Only  two  compa- 
nies of  artillery  were  engaged  for  the  war.    The  army 
had  been  organized  at  the  termination  of  1775^  under 
the  expectation  that  all  deflciences  would  speedily  be 
accommodated.     A  reconciliation  was  confidently  ex- 
pected within  a  twelve  month ;  for  which  period  the 
troops  had  been  engaged.     Even  the  flying  camp^ 
though  formed  after  these  hopes  were  seen  to  be  fal- 
lacious, was  composed  of  men  enlisted  till  the  first  of 
December^   from  a  pi*esumption  that  the  campaign 
would  then  terminate.     The  knowledge  of  this  gave 
an  overwhelming  advantage  to  the  enemy.     He  had 
but  to  prepare  for  a  single  day  after  these  periods  ter- 
minated, to  strike  where  he  pleased. 

And  thus  it  was.     At  the  very  moment,  when  the 
people  of  America  looked  to  be  released  from  their 
terrours,  and  find  a  season  of  repose  and  refreshment^ 
the  enemy,  instead  of  going  into  winter  quarters,  sud- 
denly commenced  a  new  system  of  operations  more 
alarming  than  all  their  previous  victories.    The  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  American  army,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  season  provoked  its  en«- 
my  to  pursue  its  inconsiderable  remnant  without  giv- 
ing it  time  to  breathe,  and  thus  accelerate  its  dissolu- 
tion, or  be  at  hand  to  cut  it  to  pieces,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity should  occur. 

General  Washington  was  posted  at  Newark,  where 
his  little  army  had  been  refreshing  themselves,  for 
about  a  week,  without  experiencing  or  anticipating 
any  further  molestation,  when  he  was  informed  that 
Lord  Comwallis,  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops,,  was 
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oo  bis  track.     This  was  the  88th  of  November ;  he 
marched  immediately  for  Brunswick;  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  entered  Newark  the  same  day.     A  rapid  re- 
treat was  now  the  only  hope  of  WashifigtoD.     It 
must  open  the  heart  of  the  country  to  his  eaemy>  but 
distressing  as  was  the  alternative^  he  preferred  doing 
this  to  losing  the  relicks  of  his  army^  upon  which^  as  a 
future  rallying,  pointy  every    thing  would    depend. 
Lord  ComwaUis  had  six  thousand  men^  and  trod  so 
vigorously  upeo^  the  heels  of  Washington^  that  his  Tan 
successively  entered  Newark^  Brunswick^  PrincetoD^ 
and  Trenton^  as  the  American  rear  was  leaving  each; 
and  finally^  at  twelve  at  nighty  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware^  just  as  the  rear  of  the  retreating  array 
had  left  it.     Here  it  was  confidently  expected  by 
Lord  Cornwallis^  that  the  Americans  would  lose  their 
baggage  and  artillery ;  and,  but  for  the  destruction 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Raritan  (at  Branswick)    which 
delayed  their  pursuers  for  some  hours,  it  is  extremely 
probable,  that  his  expectations  would  have  been  re- 
alized.    But  here,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  had  orders 
not  to  advance  beyond  Brunswick,  the  pursuit  was  dis- 
continued ;  and  it  is  probable  too,  but  for  these  orders, 
that  the  event  would  have  taken  place  notwithstanding 
this  delay,  as  the  Raritan  was  fordable  at  Brunswick 
at  every  recess  of  the  tide.     Other  facts,  somewhat 
unaccountable  at  such  a  season  were   these.     The 
Americans  did  not  leave  Princeton  till  the  enemy 
were  within  three  miles  of  it,  and  the  two  British  co- 
lumns, which  first  reached  Princeton  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  actually  slept  there,  and  consumed  se- 
venteen hours,    within  twelve    miles    of  Trenton, 
while  Washington  was  crossing  the  Delaware  at  that 
place.  Shr  William  Howe^  in  a  despatch  of  the  SOth 
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ef  December,  declared  that  bk  first  design  was  only  to 
get  po8sesaionof  East  New  Jersey,  and  WashiDgton 
certfunly  conducted  at  this  time,  as  if  he  not  only 
kneW'  this  design,  but  was  confident  that  it  would  not 
be  departed  from ;  for  after  advancing  his  main  bo- 
dy to  Trenton  and  leaving  Lord  Sterling  with  about 
twelve  hundred,  as  a  covering  party  ;  he  Afterwards 
reinforced  his  Lordship  with  the  whole  militia  that 
arrived,  and  privately  retamed  himself  to  Princeton. 
Perhaps  be  also  knew,  that  Lord  Gornwallis  had 
been  ordered  not  to  advance  beyond  Brunswick.  Ex- 
cept on  this  supposition,  the  fact  of  halting  so  long  at 
PrincetoB,  is  inexplicable ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy  still  more  so,  while  Washington  was  on  his 
way  to  Trenton.  From  Brunswick,  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis  had  despatched  an  express  to  General  Howe, 
assuring  him  that  then  was  the  time  to  conclude 
the  war  ;  that,  if  vigorously  pursued,  Wash- 
ington must  lose  his  stores  and  artillery  before  he 
could  cross  the  Delaware.  General  Ilowe  replied 
that  he  would  join  him  immediately  ;  but  he  did  not 
arrive  till  the  sixth  of  December.  At  Brunswick,  od 
the  first,  Washington  had  hoped  to  make  a  stand,  but 
was  again  disappointed  in  his  militia.  Had  they 
supported  him  with  spirit,  he  could  have  prevented 
theeumy  frompassingtbeHackinsack.  On  the  very- 
day  that  he  left  that  village,  the  time  of  service  for 
the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades  expired,  and  both 
of  them  abandoned  him.  Under  the  pressure  of 
this  discouragement,  Washington  wrote  to  Lee  to  has* 
tea  bis  march,  or  his  arrival  might  be  too  late. 

Oil  the  eighth,  LordHowe  had  arrived  at  the  shores 
ot  the  Delaware  in  his  pursuit,  with  the  intention  of 
poahiBg  a  atrw%  h«dy  aeroeis  the  river.  £arly  in  the 
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morning,  he  halted  with  his  rear  diyision,  within  six 
miles  of  Trenton,     The  artillery  were  prepared  to 
cover  his  landings  and   the  troops  kept  in  readiness 
for   day  light.      At  the    place  chosen^    abont    two 
miles  below  CorlyPs  ferry,  it  was  only  twenty-eight 
rods  to'  a  ridge  of  sand,  on  the  Pennsylvania  side, 
on  which  a  body  was  to  be  landed,  and  thence  it  was 
proposd  to  march  up  to  Corlyl's  ferry  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  boats  collected  there  by  the  Americans,  and 
left  under  a  guard  of  only  ten  men.  With  the  boats  thus 
obtained,  the  main  body  would  have  been  passed  over 
immediately.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  at  which 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made  by  the  first  party^  there 
was  a  large  flour  boat,  capable  of  bearing  one  hun- 
dred men,  concealed  beneath   a   bank.     This   had 
been  overlooked,  when  Washington  ordered  the  boats 
to  be  removed ;  but  was  providentially  discovered, 
and  brought  off,  in  season  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
taking  possession  of  it. 

The  fate  of  America,  for  a  season,  in  all  probabili- 
ty depended  upon  that  incident.  The  very  day  be- 
fore Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  a  return  of 
his  forces  was  made  to  Congress ;  which  made  it  only 
thirty-three  hundred;  and  when  he  crossed,  he  had  but 
two  thousand  two  hundred ;  from  these,  such  constant* 
and  rapid  deductions  had  been  made,  that  in  two 
days,  he  was  reduced  to  less  than  seventeen  hundred ; 
and  by  his  own  letter  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  Decem- 
ber, to  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred,  hourly 
diminishing. 

Why  Washington  was  not  pursued  when  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware  afforded  such  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  rafts  and  pontoons,  is 
one  of  those  events  which  baffles  all  speculation^  if  it 
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be  Dot  attributed  to  positive  orders ;  but  wby  tbose 
orders  were  ^ven,  still  remuos  to  be  explained. 
Washington  himself,  declared  in  a  despatch,  written 
after  he  reached  the  Pennsylvania  bank,  that  nothing 
could  have  saved  him,  but  the  infatuation  of  the  ene- 
my. The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  only  two  days 
easy  march  from  Trenton :  a  greater  number  of  men 
than  Wasfaingtoa  commanded  could  have  been  ad- 
vanced, and  what  part  of  the  British  fleet  and 
transports  were  wanted,  could  have  passed  up  to  the 
city  in  one  week,  without  encountering  any  obstruc- 
tion ;  for  at  that  time,  the  Fort  on  Mud  Island  was 
not  built,  the  cbevaux-de-frize  nor  chain  prepared; 
nor  bad  they  fire  rafts  in  any  place. 

This  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  was  one  uninter- 
rupted aeries  of  discouragement  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  had  been  commenced,  immediately  after  the 
loss  of  Kort  Washington,  and  a  fine  garrison  ;  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores,  abandoned  at  Fort 
Lee.  In  a  few  days,  the  whole  flying  camp  disappear- 
ed. This  was  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  whole 
re^ments,  whose  periods  of  service  bad  also  expired. 
£ven  the  reinforcements,  which  had  been  sent  from 
the  Northern  Department,  silently  dissolved  un  the 
march,  and  General  St.  Clair,  the  commander,  appear- 
ed in  the  camp  of  Washington,  with  only  a  few  offi* 
cers,  for  his  relief.  Every  man  bad  abandoned  him. 
Bventhe  few  troops,  under  the  command  of  Washing- 
ton, were  nearly  useless  from  their  wretched  deficien- 
cy in  necessaries.  They  were  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Lee,  hurried  away  with  such  precipitation,  as  to  leave 
their  blankets  and  cooking  utensils.  He  bad  no  caval- 
ry, except  one  troop,  miserably  mounted  ;  and  no  ar- 
tillery ;  yet  under  all  these  circumstances  of  distress 
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and  ill  fortune,  with  his  little  hand,  a  part  of  whom 
were  literally  barefooted,  Washington  had  the  address 
to  consume  nineteen  days,  in  marching  ninety  miles 
before  his  conquerours,  and  then  to  give  time  for  the 
militia  to  collect  for  his  succour.  Ajb  these— the  last 
hope  of  their  country — ^fled  before  their  pursuers, 
scarcely  a  man  had  the  courage  to  strengthen  them ; 
while  numbers  were  flocking  to  the  royal  standard,  at 
every  step  of  its  progress.  Appearance  is  every  thing 
with  the  multitude.  A  gallant,  well  disciplined  army, 
well  officered,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  furni- 
ture of  war,  with  their  banners,  and  horns  and  trum- 
pets, were  indeed  a  formidable  trial  to  the  constancy  of 
the  multitude;  ^nd  all  this,  when  contrasted  with  a 
feeble  band  of  disorderly,   tattered  and  emaciated 
wretches,  who  were  flying  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
like  a  troop  of  malefactors,  caught  abroad  in  day  light 
So  powerful  was  the  efiect  of  this  contrast,  that  it  ope- 
rated, not  only  on  the  lower  classes,  but  on  the  opu- 
lent and  distinguished.     Some  of  the  leading  men  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  were   terrified  into 
submission  by  this  pageantry.     Among  others,  and 
they  ought  never  to  be  forgotten — America   should 
know  who  were  her  friends  in  that  season  of  doubt 
and  alarm — were  a  Mr.  Galloway,  and  a  Mr.  Allen, 
who  had  been  members  of  Congress.    But  there  were 
others  who  acted  with  fortitude ;  who  wei'e  unshaken 
and  immoveable. 

It  is  said,  that  while  retreating  before  his  triumph- 
ant enemy,  Wasliington  again  forgot  the  heroick  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  and  was  seen  to  shed  tears.  It 
cannot  be  true.  Not  tliat  Washington  might  not  have 
wept,  when  he  looked  upon  his  country,  and  thought 
of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless :  that  he  might  have 
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done ;  but  do  mao  on  earth  vould  hare  seen  him 
weep. 

While  WasbiDgton  was  thus  hunted  by  his  eDemy^ 
he  had  repeated  again  and  again  hia  intentions  to  Ge- 
neral Lee,  to  move  forward  ;  but,  whether  it  was  ow- 
ing to  all  his  expresses  being  interceptedj  as  some 
were,  or  to  some  other  cause  yet  to  be  explained,  C^- 
neral  Lee  moved  so  sluggishly  in  the  rear  ofWashing- 
ton,  as  never  tu  he  of  any  use,  and  at  length  was  t*- 
ken  prisoner.  He  had  carelessly  made  his  quar- 
ters in  a  house  two  miles  from  his  most  exposed'flankj 
and  on  the  13th  was  carried  off  by  Colonel  Harconrt 
of  the  British  light  horse.  This  event  was  a  subject 
of  great  exultation  to  the  enemy :  they  boasted  that 
they  had  now  the  palladium  of  American  hope ;  and 
the  Americans  almost  believed  it  to  be  true.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  latter  were  quickened  to  poignancy  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  capture.  They  beliered  that  Lee, 
their  favourite — Lee,  in  whose  military  talents,  frojn 
his  European  education,  tbey  had  the  most  confidence^ 
despairing  of  the  American  cause,  had  chosen  to  aban- 
don them  in  this  manner.  His  neglect  to  obey  the  re- 
iterated command  of  Washington ;  his  extreme  im- 
prudence in  sleeping  so  far  from  hia  troops,  and  with- 
out a  guard,*  under  the  disheartening  proapects  of 
the  country,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  any  opinion,  however  extravagant,  so  it  contribut- 
ed to  the  general  alarm. 

But  to  other  causes  than  these,  his  capture  mnstbe 
attributed.  Lee  was  ambitious;  a  great  man  with 
great  faults.  Excellencies  and  defects  are  always  pro- 
portioned to  each  other  in  the  human  character :  he 

There  wu  a  guard ;  but  tbej  were  acattered  ibtni  wben  ^ 
dragoMU  ^peared. 
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was  ambitious^  bat  not  weak.  He  was  not  anxious  to 
save  Washington  ;  nor  was  he  williog  to  lose  him- 
self.    If  Washington's  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  his 
chance  of  succeeding  to  the  chief  command  in  Ame- 
rica was  probably  better  than  that  of  any  other  officer. 
He  did  not  reinforce  Washington,  because  he  was  am- 
bitious ;  because  he  actually  meditated  a  blow  at  the 
enemy  on  his  own  responsibility  at  the  time.     Gene- 
ral Wilkinson  supposes^  and  he  knew  the  character  of 
Lee,  that  he  would  probably  have  made  an  attack  on 
the  British  post  of  Princeton,  on  the  very  next  morn- 
ing, had  he  not  been  captured.    If  successful,  a  link 
would  have  been  broken  in  the  chain,  and  Sir  William 
Howe  must  have  fallen  back.  The  supposition  is  not 
only  ingenious,  but  supported  by  so  many  circumstan- 
ces^ collected  and  arranged  in  the  spirit  of  an  expe- 
rienced soldier,  as  entitle  it  to  something  more  than 
the  credit  of  a  plausible  conjecture.       It  is  rendered 
extremely  probable  that  such  was  his  design ;  and  he 
did  not  voluntarily  suffer  the  British  to  take  liim  pri- 
soner, because  he  was  not  a  blockhead.     He  was,  un- 
doubtedly^ surprised.     His  capture  produced  an  un- 
justifiable despondency  in  the  publick  mind :  he  had 
been  successful  when  the  other  leaders  had  been  beat- 
en; and  how  far  his  foreign  education  then  contribut- 
ed to  his  value,  may  be  imagined  by  observing  how 
much  is  now  thought  of  European  schools  and  sci- 
ence.    Even  now,  the  soldier  who  has  fought  in  Eu- 
rope, or  the  scholar  who  has  been  educated  in  Europe, 
exacts  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  mere  Americans. 

After  his  capture^  the  command  of  his  troops  devol- 
ved on  General  Sullivan.  He  immediately  crossed  the 
Delaware  and  joined  Washington,  who  had  already 
received  considerable  reinforcements  of  Pennsylvania 
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militia^  which  had  chiefly  been  obtained^  at  this  sea- 
sonable  moment,  by  the  activity  and  influence  of  Ge- 
neral Miflliri,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  General 
Gates  with  his  division. 

On  the  very  day  that  Washington  crossed  the  De- 
laware, General  Clinton^  with  two  brigades  of  British 
troops  and  two  of  Hessians,  with  a  sqnadron  under 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  took  possession  of  Newport  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  blockaded  Commodore  Hopkins, 
with  his  squadron  and  a  number  of  privateers,  in  Pro- 
vidence. The  chief  object  of  this  movement  was  to  pre- 
vent the  New  England  states  from  reinforcing  Wash- 
ington ;  and  it  had  that  effect-Hsix  thousand  troops, 
under  General  Lincoln,  which  were  already  on  the 
march,  were  detained  to  watch  the  enemy  at  home. 
Another  object  was  to  interrapt  the  privateering  busi- 
ness ;  this  also  was  effected.  But  such  inconsidera- 
ble objects  were  purchased  too  dearly.  From  three 
to  five  thousand  troops  were  kept  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity for  nearly  three  years. 

By  the  approach  of  the  British  army,  the  delibera- 
tions of  Congress  were  disturbed,  and  on  the  12th  of 
December  they  adjourned  from  Philadelphia  to  Bal- 
timore, where  they  met  on  the  20th,  passing  a  resolu- 
tion, at  the  time  of  their  adjournment,  authorising 
Washington  to  direct  all  things  relative  to  the  wnx, 
and  giving  him  full  powers  to  act  at  discretion.  This 
was  a  noble  example  of  confidence  but  it  came  almost 
too  late. 

Thus  far  had  uninterrupted  success  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  British  army.  Multitudes  were  crowding 
to  its  banners.  Their  march  was  continued  without 
molestation  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware ;  and 
they  were  only  waiting  for  reinforcements  to  make  a 
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blow  at  Philadelphia.  But  Congress  was  still  imsfai- 
ten.  On  the  10th  of  December  they  addressed  the 
states  in  the  eloquence  of  national  enei^  and  feeling. 
There  was  little  to  hope.  But,  after  all,  it  was  oulj 
to  be  conquered  like  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands ; 
and  those  who  would  have  submitted  if  assured  of 
safety  and  protection,  felt  unwilling  to  throw  aside 
their  shield  until  that  security  was  rendered  certain. 
Thus  the  strong  and  the  feeble  alike  remained  iu  ar- 
mour. The  mighty  drama  appeared  hastening  to  a 
close.  The  actors  were  thinning  away,  and  the  last 
dreadful  scene  seemed  at  hand,  which  should  forever 
terrify  the  brave  and  the  oppressed  from  lifting  up 
their  manacled  hands  against  their  destroyers ;  but 
even  yet  there  were  some  stout  hearts  within  the  land, 
the  fastnesses  of  America,  that  w^ould  sooner  burst 
than  submit. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  Congress  recommended 
a  day  of  national  fasting,  and  humiliation  :  ^^  To  im- 
plore of  Almighty  God  the  forgiveness  of  their  many 
sins,  and  to  beg  the  confidence  and  assistance  of  his 
Providence  in  the  prosecution  of  their  present  just  and 
necessary  war.'^ 

In  this  hour  of  darkness,  when  clouds  were  resting 
npon  the  pavilion  of  their  hopes  ;  when  the  prayers  of 
a  whole  people  were  to  be  lifted  to  the  Everlast- 
ing God  $  a  sudden  illumination  passed  athwart  their 
firmament.  It  was  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  On 
the  S7th  of  December  the  powers  of  Washington  were 
unexpectedly  augmented.  He  was  empowered  to  give 
bounties,  and  use  what  measures  he  chose  for  the  en- 
listment of  troops,  to  appoint  a  Commissary  of  Prison- 
ers and  Clothier  General,  and  fix  their  salaries  ;  to 
establish  a  system  of  military  promotion  ;  to  raise 
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and  officer  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry  in.  addition 
to  those  already  voted ;  three  thousand  light  horse ; 
three  regiments  of  artillery;  and  a  corps  of  en^- 
neers ;  to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers  under  the 
raokof  a  Brigadier  General;  and  to  fill  all  vacancies; 
to  impress  stores  and  necessaries  for  his  army,  &c. 
in  short,  acknowledging,  in  so  many  words  their  own 
incompetence,  and  clothing  him  with  fall  powers  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

This  was  a  prelude  to  great  events.  Washington 
felt  his  might.  If  he  perished  now,  he  would  perish 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself :  not  as  a  subaltern  in 
the  battles  of  his  country,  but  as  her  leader  and  her 
champion.  Trae,  these  vast  powers,  were  rendered 
nearly  ineffectual  by  the  poverty  of  his  resources, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  but  if  he  could  snrvive 
this  season  of  doubt  and  dismay,  a  brighter  morning 
would  soon  break  upon  him. 

It  might  be  proper  here,  as  the  campaign  and  the 
year  are  drawing  to  a  close,  to  review  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  measures  of  the  continental  Congress.  It 
is  necessary  to  understand  their  worth,  their  impor- 
tance. Under  the  continual  and  accumulating  pres- 
sure of  all  their  calamities  not  a  voice  was  lifted  for 
submis9ion<in  their  counsels,  or  even  in  a  single  state 
or  town,  that  was  not  absolutely  in^the  power  of  the 
enemy.  They  bad  chosen  their  stand  and  it  was 
not  to  be  abandoned.  But  to  such  extremities  wero 
they  reduced  at  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  that 
some  members  prudently  distrustful  of  the  powers  of 
America,  single  handed  to  battle  with  G^reat  Britain, 
that  they  proposed  to  offer  to  France,  whose  aid  they 
were  then  supplicating,  that  monopoly  of  their  trade, 
which  had  hitherto  been  enjqiyed  by  Gi-eat  Britain. 
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The  policy  of  sach  a  measure  was  debated.  It  was  de- 
termined that  concessions  of  such  a  nature  would  on- 
ly degrade  the  character  of  the  struggle^  to  contest 
about  pecuniary  matters ;  and  probably  disunite  the 
staunch  friends  of  American. independence.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  substitute  a  monopoly  of  particular 
articles.  To  this  the  local  interests  of  the  several 
states  opposed  an  insurmountable  objection.  Again^ 
it  was  proposed  by  those  who  were  hearty  and  reso- 
Ibte  in  their  detestation  of  the  British  ministry^  to  of- 
fer an  alliance^  complete  and  unequivocal^  offensive 
and  defensive  to  France^  if  she  would  put  forth  her 
strength  in  this  contest.  To  this  it  was  replied  by 
the  politicians  of  the  day^  (and  they  were  men  who 
could  foresee  the  consequences  of  such  an  unequal 
alliance) — that  it  would  be  either  destructive  to  Ame- 
rica^ or  useless  to  France ;  that  the  friendship  of 
small  states  might  be  purchased,  but  America  was 
too  poor  to  purchase  that  of  France.  But  this  was 
the  great  argument,  and  it  was  urged  with  a  force 
correspondent  with  its  importance.  If  France  can  be 
induced  to  assist  America,  it  cannot  be  from  any  re- 
ward that  America  can  spare,  but  from  a  natural  de- 
sire of  crippling  and  restraining  her  formidable  and 
ambitious  neighbour.  These  arguments  had  been 
urged  in  a  masterly  manner  by  General  Lee,  while  at 
the  southAvard,  to  the  French  minister,  and  were  pro- 
perly appreciated.  The  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and 
her  commerce  were  Avhat  made  her  so  terrible  ;  inter- 
cept the  communication  between  her  and  her  colo- 
niesy  and  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  maintaining 
the  former,  would  be  exceedingly  increased,  while 
the  means  of  supporting  both  would  be  diminished 
in  the  same  proportipn.     It  would  be  assailing  her 
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dockyards  and  her  revenue — the  points  where,  alone, 
she  was  vulnerable. 

The  most  powerful  inducement,  therefore,  which 
they  could  offer  to  France  or  any  other  potent  nation, 
jealous  of  the  growing  supremacy  of  a  rival,  would  be 
the  proof  of  an  invincible  determination,  never  to  re- 
turn to  a  state  of  dependence  on  that  rival.  After  all 
these  propositions  had  been  deliberated  upon,  it  was 
again  determined  never  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  sab- 
mission,  to  assert  their  independence  with  their  last 
breath,  and  trust  their  destiny  and  the  destinies 
of  their  children  to  the  God  of  Battles.  Copies  of 
these  resolutions  were  distributed  at  the  courts  of  Vi- 
enna, Madrid,  Berlin,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  solicit 
their  friendship  and  negociate  loans.  These  resolu- 
tions afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
and  were  published.  A  magnanimous  step,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  but  its  policy  may  be  questioned, 
as  it  contributed  to  extend  the  proofs  of  American 
firmness,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  American  hopes,  from 
one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other.  It  was  a  sub- 
lime exhibition.  At  such,  bis  hour  of  deepest  bu- 
iniliatioD,  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were  looking 
for  his  entire  self-abandonment,  to  behold  the  ge- 
nius of  the  western  world,  rising  from  his  devotions, 
again  throwing  his  shield  befoi*e  liis  force,  and  ad- 
vancing to  battle  with  the  same  undaunted  step— the 
same  intrepid  look,  but  with  a  holier,  steadier  confi- 
dence in  heaven.  Such  a  spectacle  was  inspiration. 
Monarchs  forgot  their  danger — their  sceptres  trem- 
bled in  their  hands,  as  they  contemplated  with  enthu- 
siastic admiration,  the  illuminated  countenance  of  the 
yonog  strutger,  bursting  from  the  solitudes  of  a  new 
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worlds  and  grasping  the  lightenings  of  heaven.  Thej 
forgot  that  the  bolt  might  be  launched  against  them- 
selves before  an  arm  could  be  raised  for  protection — 
that  the  commotion  which  already  shook  the  thrones 
of  Britain  was  every  moment  approaching  their  own. 
This  was  the  forgetfulness  of  France.  The  kindling 
presence  of  liberty  was  already  felt  amid  her  govern- 
ment of  ages,  already  its  dreadful  agony  was  toiling 
at  the  monuments  of  her  strengtli — ^they  were  soon  to 
be  tumbled  to  the  earlli. 

These  measures,  adopted  so  critically  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  wei*e  seconded  by  a  proportion- 
ate energy  in  the  fi^ld.  Fifteen  hundred  Pennsyl- 
vania militia  were  immediately  embodied  to  reinforce 
the  continental  army.  The  delay  of  nineteen  days  in 
the  retreat  of  the  lattcl*  through  New  Jersey^  enabled 
these  reinforcements  to  assemble.  The  force  under 
Washington,  it  has  been  mentioned,  was  fluctuating 
betAveen  two  and  three  thousand  men ;  but  soon  af- 
ter it  was  augmented  by  these  seasonable  supplies^ 
to  about  seven  thousand.  To  give  battle  to  the  Bri- 
tish with  such  a  handful,  Avould  have  been  madness ; 
yet  something  to  inspirit  the  nation,  the  army,  and 
give  life  to  the  recruiting  service,  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  anxious  meditation  in  the  mind  of  Wash- 
ington. So  early  as  the  14th  of  December,  the  roy- 
al army,  were  so  scattered  along  the  Jerseys,  that 
the  probability  of  effecting  something  of  this  nature 
was  constantly  working  in  his  thought.  Opportuni- 
ties were  presented,  but  he  was  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them ;  it  was  too  hazardous  in  his  enfeebled 
state,  but  as  the  Pennsylvania  militia  came  in,  a  part 
were  posted  at  Bristol,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ar- 
my were  cantoned  along  the  Delaware  to  oppose  any 
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attempt  of  the  enemy  to  cross,  and  be  ready  for  tak- 
ing advantage  of  every  oversight  or  imprudence. 
But  instead  of  pushing  their  advantage  over  a  nar- 
row, smooth  river,  with  such  means  of  transportation 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Trenton  afforded,  the  Bri- 
tish troops  were  thrown  into  temporary  cantonments ; 
forming  a  chain  from  Brunswick  to  the  Delaware, 
stretching  down  its  shore  for  several  miles,  and  pre- 
senting a  front  towards  Philadelphia,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  line.  An  account  of  their  situation  and  num- 
bers was  brought  to  Washington,  by  a  lad  who,  on 
account  of  his  extreme  simplicity,  was  long  permitted 
to  mix  with  the  British  soldiers  and  traverse  their  camp 
without  suspicion.  <^Now  then,'*  said  Washington^ 
<^  is  the  time  to  clip  their  wings,  while  they  are  so 
spread !"  and  immediately  all  the  energies  of  his  nature 
were  labouring  to  effect  the  wish.  But  before  it 
could  be  done,  he  was  almost  discouraged  from  the 
attempt,  when  he  reflected  on  th6  probable  reduction 
'of  his  army  which  was  at  hand.  No  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  those  whose  terms  of  service  had 
expired ;  and  every  information  he  could  obtain,  led 
him  to  expect  the  enemy  would  cross  as  soon  as  the 
ice  should  be  formed.  I  saw  him  at  that  gloomy  pe- 
riod, says  General  Wilkinson,  dined  with  him,  and 
attentively  marked  his  aspect;  always  grave  and 
thoughtful,  he  appeared  at  that  time  pensive  and  solemn 
in  the  extreme.  An  exact  return  of  his  forces  was 
called  for.  They  proved  far  less  efficient  than  his 
worst  fears  had  anticipated.  But  Washington  was  a 
man  to  know  the  worst  at  once :  he  would  meet  hia 
fate  and  not  shrink  from  it.  His  situation  was  com- 
municated to  a  confidential  officer.     Let  it  not  be 

discovered^  said  Washington ;  a  discovery  may  be  fa- 
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ial  to  US.  This  officer  was  Colonel  Joseph  Rm^  al- 
ways a  favourite  of  the  Commaaider  in  Chiefs  and 
afterwards  Govemour  of  Pennsylvania :  He  had  writ- 
ten to  Washington  in  a  noble  and  manly  strain  of 
argnmeDt^  apologizing  for  the  freedom  of  a  soldier — 
he^  like  Washington  had  every  thing  at  stake,  and 
urged  a  blow  at  the  enemy^  however,  or  wherever  it 
might  be  given,  as  an  event,  upon  which  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country  depended.  Washington  felt  the 
force  of  his  arguments,  and  subscribed  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  doing  something  immediately — ^bnt  how  ?  ot* 
where? — these  were  important  questions.  At  lengtk 
he  had  determined.  On  the  S3d,  he  said  to  the  same 
officer,  ^^necessity,  dire  necessity,  will — nay,  musi 
justify  the  attempt.  Prepare,  and  in  concert  with  Griif- 
fin,  attack  as  many  posts  as  you  possibly  oan^  with  a 
prospect  of  success.  I  have  ample  testimony  of  the 
enemy^s  intentions  to  attack  Philadelphia^  as  soon  as 
the  ice  will  afford  the  means  of  conveyance.  One 
hour  before  day  is  the  time  fixed  upon,  for  an  attempt 
upon  Trenton.  If  we  are  successful,  which  Heaven 
grant !  and  other  circumstances  favour,  we  may  push 
on.  I  shall  direct  every  ferry  and  ford  to  be  well 
guarded,  and  not  a  soul  suffered  to  pass.'' 

The  Colonel  Griffin  here  spoken  of,  while  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  hour  and  plan  of  attack,  had 
crossed  over  from  Philadelphia,  and  being  joined 
with  a  few  Jersey  militia,  advanced  to  Mount  Holly; 
a  movement  which  drew  Colonel  Donop,  twelve  miles 
from  Bordentown,  and  contributed,  in  some  measure, 
to  t]ie  success  of  the  attack  on  Colonel  RhaL 

It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  prepared  by  Washington, 
for  General  Putnam  to  keep  Count  Donop  employed, 
but  the  latter  represented  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the 
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milUia^  tnd  t)ie  ganger  of  an  insurrection  among  the 
loyalists  in  Philadelphia^  Iso  ean^estly^  that  this  part 
of  the  design  ijfm  abandoned.  The  question  of  in- 
dependcpce  had  been  determined  in  the  affirmative^  by 
a  great  majoiity  in  Philadelphia ;  but  the  minority 
were  powerful^  respectable^  and  turbulent.  Most  qf 
the  Quakers  were  in  the  negative^  perhaps  from  their 
pacific  principles^  and  antipathy  to  revolutionary  dis- 
orders— ^not  with  open  violence^  but  with  their  counte- 
nance and  influence^  which  rendered  the  minority  yet 
more  formidable.  Theirs'  is  a  dangerous  neutrality 
in  all  seasons ;  for  it  is  never  strictly  observed.  They 
were  not  required  to  unite  in  active  opposition  to  the 
ruling  powers,  to  whom  political  obediencC;^  with 
them,  is  an  absolute  duty;  and  they  should,  at  least, 
have  held  themselves  aloof  from  all  measures,  which 
might  lead  to  more  continued  and  desperate  scenes  of 
battle  and  bloodshed.  But,  whether  unwilling  or 
not,  they  certainly  contributed  to  prolong  the  war. 

It  was  at  length  determined  by  Washington,  to  pass 
the  Delaware  in  three  divisions :  one  consisting  of 
five  hundred  men,  under  General  Cadwallader  from 
the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  which  miscarried  by  a  strange 
and  unfortunate  inattention  to  the  tide  and  state  of 
the  river,  then  filled  with  ice,  by  which  the  opposite 
banks  were  rendered  inaccessible  to  his  artillery  and 
horses.     The  next  day,  however,  after  Washington's 
return,  supposing  him  still  on  the  Jersey  side.  Gene- 
ral Cadwallader  crossed  with  about  fifteen  hundred 
men,  and  pursued  the  panick  struck  enemy  to  Bur- 
lington.   Dunng  the  day,  he  was  still  further  rein- 
forced with  about  eight  hundred  men,  from  General 
Mifflin.    There  was  no  want  of  zeal  or  activity,  on 
the  part  of  General  Cadwallader.    He  ilid  all  that 
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could  be  done  to  support  WashingtoiL  The  safety 
of  a  small  number  of  grenadiers  left  at  Bordentown, 
by  Count  Donop^  was  only  owing  to  the  ice. 

A  second  division^  under  the  command  of  General 
Irving^  was  to  cross  at  Trenton  Ferry^  and  aecore  the 
bridge  leading  from  the  town ;  but  there,  the  same 
obstacle  presented  itself.  Tbe  ice  had  suddenly  ac- 
cumulated in  such  quantities,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  attempt.  Here,  therefore,  were  two 
divisions  out  of  three,  absolately  prevented  from  co- 
opperating  in  the  enterprize. 

The  third,  and  main  body,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
live  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Washing- 
ton in  person,  asssisted  by  Generals  Ghreene  and  Sal- 
livan,  and  Colonel  Knox,  of  the  artillery,  were  pa- 
raded on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth,  at  the  back 
of  Mr.  Konkey's  Ferry,  with  the  intention  of  era- 
barking  so  soon  as  it  became  dusk.  It  w  as  determin- 
ed to  attack  the  enemy  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
S5th,  when  the  festivities  of  the  preceeding  day, 
(Christmas)  would  probably  leave  them,  in  some  mea- 
sure, unprepared.  By  twelve,  it  was  calculated  that 
this  body,  with  the  artillery,  would  have  gained  the 
Jersey  shore ;  and  it  being  but  nine  miles  to  TrentoD,. 
it  was  thought  that,  allowing  for  all  delays,  the  at- 
tack might  be  made,  as  early  as  five  in  the  morning. 
But  the  quantity  of  ice  which  had  gathered  during  the 
night,  so  obstructed  this  division  also,  that  it  was 
three,  before  the  artillery  had  landed ;  and  nearly 
five,  before  the  troops  were  on  their  march,  when  it 
began  to  hail  and  snow.  It  was  then  too  late  to  re- 
treat without  discovery,  and  though  all  hopes  of  sur- 
prising the  town  were  necessarily  abandoned,  it  wa$ 
4etern^ined  to  proceed. 
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It  is  a  somewhat  singalar  fact^  that  a  vagae  rumour 
of  this  design^  had  reached  Colonel  Rahl ;  that  on 
this  very  night  his  men  were  paraded^  and  a  picket 
advanced  to  prevent  a  surprise ;  and  that  a  captain 
Washington^afterwards  so  distinguished  atthe  Souths 
having  heen  abroad  during  the  whole  day  without 
effecting  any  things  determined^  on  his  return  to  take 
a  sli^t  brush  with  the  enemy's  advance  at  Trenton. 
His  party  encountered  this  picket  guards  exchanged  a 
few  vollies^  and  disappeared.  This  attack^  it  will  be 
thought^  would  necessarily^  have  confirmed  the  enemy 
in  his  expectations  of  an  attempt  to  surprise  him^  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted^  they  wera 
led  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  frolick  and  had  returned  to 
their  quarters. 

As  the  Americans  were  approaching^  they  fell  in 
with  Gapt.  Washington's  party^  and  from  his  account^ 
very  naturally  concluded  that  the  enemy  would  be 
prepared ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  deliberate.  The 
troops  were  thrown  into  two  divisions ;  the  right  un- 
der Major  General  Sullivan  with  St.  Glair's  brigade 
was  directed  to  take  the  river  road  to  Trenton^  while 
the  left  under  Washington  himself^  accompanied  by 
Generals  Greene^  Morin^  and  Stevens^  advanced  on 
the  upper^  or  Pennington  Road.  This  division  en- 
countered and  drove  in  the  enemy's  advance^  precise- 
ly at  eight  o'clock ;  and  within  three  minutes^  the  fir- 
ing of  the  other  party  was  heard^  from  the  quarter 
where  they  had  been  directed  to  enter^  and  push  into 
the  centre  of  the  town  before  the  enemy  could  form. 
The  picket^  which  was  driven  in  by  the  first  party, 
believing  this  a  second  attack  from  the  marauders 
who  had  just  left  them,  neglected  to  give  the  alarm ; 
and  the  Hessian  outposts,  being  very  inconsiderable, 
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were  unable  to  check  the  approach  of  the  Americaiif. 
That  they  fought  with  great  spirit^  was  said  by 
WashingtoB  himself,  keeping  up  a  oonstaiit  fire,  and 
retreating  behind  the  honses.  The  person  of  Wasli- 
ington  was  much  exposed  the  whole  time. 

By  the  time  the  main  body  of  the  Hessians  had 
formed,  they  had  lost  their  artillery,  and  were  com- 
pletely surrounded.    They  attempted  to  file  off  to- 
wards Princeton,  but  Washington,  foreseeing  this 
measure,  had  thrown  a  body  in  advance,  which  pre- 
vented it.   There  was  left  but  one  alternative ;  to  sur- 
render immediately,  or  be  cut  to  pieces.     They  chose 
the  former ;  and,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six  men  and  twenty-three  officers,  laid  down 
their  arms  on  the  spot.     Nine  hundred  and  eighteen 
prisoners^  twelve  drums^  six  brass  field  pieces,  and 
four  pair  of  colours  were  taken,  with  the  loss  of  only 
two  or  three  nien  killed,  Captain  Washington  and 
six  others  wounded,  and  three  or  four  frozen  to  death; 
for  the  night  was  exceedingly  cold,  accompanied  with 
hail  and  sleet,  which  not  only  chilled  the  troops,  but 
retarded  their  approach  over  the  slippery  roads.  The 
Hessians  had  a  gallant  officer.  Colonel  Rahl,  and 
about  forty  others,  killed  and  wounded.     During  the 
tumult,  a  troop  of  British  light  horse,  and  a  body  of 
troops  amounting  together  to  about  six  hundred  men^ 
escaped   by  the    Bordentown    road.     These  also^ 
would  have  been  taken,  had  General  Erving  gained 
the  bridge  as  Washington  directed.     The  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  was  about  fifteen  hundred  men, 
under  Rahl,  Losburg,  and   Kniphausen,  with  the 
troop  of  horse.     General  Wilkinson,  who  was  pres- 
ent in  the  action,  speaks  in  animated  terms  of  Captain 
Washington,  lieutenant  Monroe,  (now  President  of 
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the  United  States^)  and  Colonel  Stark;  of  their  gal- 
lantry^ and  conduct. 

From  Trenton^  General  Washington^  seconded  by 
the  wishes  of  General  Greene^  and  Colonel  Knox, 
would  have  continued  his  march  to  sotne  other  post^ 
but  they  were  overruled  by  the  council^  who  protested 
against  any  farther  measures  that  should  hazard 
what  they  now  gained ;  and  the  design  was  abandon- 
ed. On  the  evening  of  the  same  day^  he  recrossed 
the  Delaware^  bearing  with  him  his  trophies^  artillery^ 
and  prisoners ;  justly  elated  with  anticipations  of  the 
effect^  which  such  a  spirited  manieuvre^  must  pro- 
duce on  the  aspect  of  publick  affairs.  But^  what* 
ever  was  its  operation  on  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans^ it  fell  upon  the  enemy  like  a  sudden  burst  of 
thunder  in  a  serene  day ;  a  blow  so  unexpected^  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  so  different  ftrom  that  which  had 
hitherto  directed  the  labours  of  Washington^  and 
executed  in  such  a  workmanlike  manner — ^it  was  abso- 
lutely unaccountable  to  the  enemy.  They  attributed 
it  to  the  neglect  of  Colonel  Rahl  in  omitting  to  en- 
trench himself;  but  Colonel  Donop  was  equally 
guilty — his  post  was  not  entrenched.  The  truth  is^ 
they  were  surprised,  defeated  by  the  masterly,  though 
almost  desperate  conduct  of  Washington ;  not  by  the 
blunders  of  Colonel  Rahl.  The  errour  of  Lord 
Howe  lay  in  advancing  so  small  a  body  of  foreigners, 
so  near  the  main  body  of  the  Americans.  As  fo- 
reigners, they  laboured  under  every  disadvantage  in 
their  communication  with  the  people,  but  had  they 
been  Britons,  they  were  too  weak  for  their  extreme 
point  of  advance  as  a  frontier  post.  The  spell  Ww 
now  broken  which  made  the  Hessians  so  terrible,  and ; 
the  British  testified  much  of  that  kind  of  involuntaqr 
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and  reluctant  admiratioii  for  their  adversary^  in  their 
subsequent  operations^  which  might  have  been  expect* 
ed^  if  Washington  had  silently   surronnded  their 
main  body^  and  charged  upon  them  in  the  dead  of 
the  night.     They  forgot  their  own  force,  and   his 
weakness  at  the  same  moment     Terroor  and  dis- 
may contributed  to  magnify  the  one  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  it  diminished  the  other.    The  first  shock  was 
felt  like  electricity  along  their  ranks^  but  at  the  se- 
condy  which  was  given  at  Trenton,  their  extremities 
were  suddenly  contracted; — and  their  centre,  for  a  mo- 
ment, was  affected  like  the  human  heart,  when  its  pul- 
sation is  stopped. 

At  the  very  moment  when  this  daring  plan  wis 
executed,  they  had  a  strong  battalion  of  infantry  at 
Princeton,  and  a  force  distributed  near  the  Delaware, 
mu€h  superiour  to  the  whole  American  army.  The 
knowledge  of  this,  induced  Washington  to  march  off 
his  prisoners  to  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  after 
their  capture.  Having  thus  provided  against  the  suc- 
cess of  any  attempt  to  retake  them,  he  recrossed  the 
Delaware  again,and  look  possession  of  Trenton;  while 
the  scattered  detachments  of  the  British  were  instantlj 
concentrated  at  Princeton,  and  were  soon  joined  by  the 
main  body  from  Bioinswick,  formerly  under  Lord 
CoiTiwallis.  From  Princeton,  nearly  the  whole  body 
was  put  in  motion  against  Trenton,  with  a  view  of 
retrieving  the  loss  of  reputation  by  the  late  disaster, 
and  deciding  at  once  and  forever,  the  long  litigated 
question. 

The  situation  of  Washington,  at  this  moment,  was 
extremely  critical.  When  he  took  possession  of  Tren- 
ton oh  tlie  89th  of  December,  his  force  was  only  eigh- 
teen hundred    continental  troops ;  of  these,  twelve 
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hundred  were  to  be  released  on  the  first  of  January. 
Attempts  had  been  made,  bnt  in  rain,  to  detain  them 
for  a  few  weeks  longer.  A  bounty  of  two  dollars  was 
offered  for  this  period.  It  was  accepted,  but  nearly 
one  half  abandoned  the  camp  immediately  after.  At 
this  time  it  was  determined  to  advance  the  Pennsylva- 
nia  militia  to  Washington's  relief ;  but  when  they 
arrived,  his  total  force  of  continentals  and  militia,  did 
not  exceed  five  thousand. 

To  retreat  Avitfa  this  Airce,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  hearts  of  all  America  were  lifted  to  exultation,  by 
an  enterprise  achieved  with  means  so  much  less  effi- 
cient— to  abandou  a  post  with  five  thousand  men^ 
and  retreat,  immediately  after  having  advanced  and 
beaten  the  enemy,  with  half  that  number,  was  but  little 
else  than  quenching,  at  once,  the  light  which  had  just 
been  kindled.  Yet,  to  risk  an  action  with  a  force  so  sa- 
periour  in  front,  and  a  river  in  the  rear,  was  hazardous 
in  the  extreme.  The  first  might  have  eclipsed  the 
star  of  their  hopes  for  a  time,  bnt  the  latter,  if  the  is- 
sue should  be  calamitous,  would  be  blotting  it  out 
from  the  heavens. 

An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  for  avoiding 
the  one,  and  the  other  of  these  alternatives.  There 
were  links  and  joints  in  the  armour  of  his  adversary, 
and  Washington  had  an  eye  to  discover,  and  a  hand 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
once  gone  to  Nsw  York  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
to  Great  Britain  the  intelligence  of  their  successes — the 
entire  destruction  of  the  American  army,  which  cer- 
tainly  seemed  unavoidable ;  and  the  consummation  of 
American  slavery  ;  hut  the  unexpected  awakening  of 
Washington  at  Trenton,  so  startled  his  Lordship,  tflU 
hehegan  to  think  such  communications  might  be  a  little 
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premature ;  abandoned  his  design  for  a  time ;  hurried 
,  back  to  the  Jerseys ;  joined  the  main  army  just  be- 
fore its  arrival  at  Trenton^  and  leaving  the  fourth  bri- 
gade^  consisting  of  the  seventeenth^  fortieth^  and  fifij- 
fifth  regiments^  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mawhood^ 
at  Princeton^  and  the  second  brigade  under  General 
Leslie  at  Mudenhead^  was  now  advancing  against 
Washington. 

For  checking  thp.  Advance  of  Gomwallis,  and  giv- 
ing his  own  main  body  an  opportunity  for  passing 
the  enemy's  advance^  and  gaining  his  rear^  Washing- 
ton advanced  a  considerable  detachment^  under  Ge- 
eral  Greene^  with  four  field  pieces^  to  the  support  of 
a  small  body  which  had  been  previously  stationed 
about  a  mile  in  front ;  but  General  Greene  found  them 
already  on  the  retreat,  which  they  continued  with 
such  precipitation,  as  to  throw  his  reinforcement  into 
confusion.  The  British  pushed  forward  until  they 
were  checked  at  the  bridge  on  Surpinck  Greek,  by 
four  field  pieces,  when  they  soon  fell  back  beyond 
their  fire.  The  passage  of  this  creek^  was  guarded 
by  about  forty  pieces  of  artillery;  but  this  was  a  very 
inconsiderable  protection  to  a  stream  which  was  for- 
dable  in  many  places.  The  Americans  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  bank,  and,  in  that  situa- 
tion, remained  till  night,  cannonading  the  enemy, 
Lord  Cornwallis  displayed  his  columns  and  extend- 
ed his  lines  to  the  heights  at  the  westward  of  the 
town.  Every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  by  Wash- 
ington ;  his  rear  might  be  gained  by  a  small  circuit ; 
and,  from  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  and  the  nature 
ol^the  ground,  he  could  not  but  anticipate  a  disastrous 
issue.  In  this  critical  situation,  two  armies,  upon 
which  the  destinies  of  a  whole  continent  repo^, 
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were  within  one  thousand  yards  of  each  other^ 
crowded  into  a  small  village^  and  only  separated  by 
a  fordable  creek. 

Id  the  mean  time,  a  council  was  called  Jin  the  Ame- 
rican camp.  Their  situation  was  deliberately  con- 
sidered. They  were  to  retreat  by  the  Jersey  side 
and  cross  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  or  fight. 
Both  were  extremely  hazardous ;  bnt  there  seemed  no 
other  alternative.  At  length  General  St.  Clair  pro- 
posed to  turn  the  enemy^s  left  flank.  On  considera- 
tion, it  was  adopted  by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
who  before  had  inclined  to  give  battle  in  front ;  he 
agreed  that  Lord  Cornwallis  must  have  advanced 
with  his  main  body,  in  the  hope  of  atoning  for  the  de- 
feat at  Trenton,  and,  consequently,  must  have  left  a 
weaker  rear  at  Princeton.  How  exactly  this  was  the 
case,  will  be  seen  by  the  event.  The  proposition  waa 
agreed  to.  A  fortunate,  and  somewhat  remarkable 
change  took  place  at  the  same  time,  that  rendered  the  . 
movement  of  their  artillery  and  heavy  bagg'^c  °ver 
roads,  which  for  several  days  before^  had  been  almost 
impassible,  as  expeditious  and  easy,  as  it  would  have 
been  over  a  solid  pavei>i<nt.  It  had  been  warm  and 
rainy,  but  the  win<l  suddenly  changed  to  the  north 
west  while  thecouncil  was  sitting,  and,  blew  so  cold- 
ly, that  by  the  time  the  troops  were  put  in  motioQ| 
the  roads  were  firm  enough  for  the  heaviest  artillery. 
Washington  ordered  the  fires  to  be  doubled  along  the 
whole  front  of  his  army,  and  constantly  supplied  till 
day  light.  These  fires  necessarily  concealed  the  ope- 
rations in  their  rear,  and  the  baggage,  with  three 
pieces  of  ordinance,  was  sent  off  to  Burlington,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  Abont  one,  the 
troops  were  filed  off  in  detftchments,  with  the  g^e^t* 
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est  silence^  the  creek  was  crossed,  aod  the  whole 
army  arrived  at  Princeton  a  little  before  day  break. 
It  happened  that  the  three  British  regiments^  was  al- 
ready on  their  march  to  Trenton,  by  another  road^ 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  They  were  first 
discovered  by  Major,  afterwards  General  Wilkinson, 
and  General  Mercer,  with  the  Philadelphia  militia 
was  advanced  against  them.  Colonel  Mawhood,  who 
commanded  the  first  party,  regarding  the  Americans 
as  only  a  flying  body,  detached  to  harrass  him  on  the 
march,  neither  halted  nor  formed,  but  advanced  stead- 
dy  till  his  bayonets  almost  crossed,  poured  in  a  vol- 
ley upon  them,  and  then  charged.  The  Americans 
gave  way  in  all  directions,  many  were  armed  only 
with  rifles,  and  the  oflBcers  were  panick  struck.  It 
was  a  moment  of  extreme  peril.  Washington  saw  it 
— leaped  his  horse  into  the  narrow  space  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans — reined  his  head  towards 
the  former,  and  in  that  situation,  while  waving  his 
sword  to  his  troops,  received  successively  the  fire  of 
each,  when  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  either 
party.  Not  a  ball  struck  him.  '^This  decided  the  bat- 
tle. Sixty  of  the  enemy  were  bayonetted  on  the  spot. 
But  the  gallant  Colonel,  with  a  few  followers,  cut  his 
way  through  the  surrounding  battalions,  and  pursued 
his  route,  though  in  great  disorder,  over  fields  and 
fences,  towards  Pennington.  At  the  moment  of  attack, 
intelligence  had  been  communicated  to  the  rear,  which 
was  thus  enabled  to  save  itself.  The  fifty-fifth  being 
hard  pressed,  and  finding  it  could  not  advance,  had 
retreated  to  Brunswick  by  the  way  of  Hillsborough. 
The  fortieth  was  but  little  engaged,  and  with  a  very 
inconsiderable  loss,  retired  to  the  same  place.  Durin 
the  action  a  party  had  escaped  to  the  college,  but  they 
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soon  abandoned  it.  and  a  part  made  prisoners.  It 
■vhs  determined,  bo  suod  as  this  action  was  over,  to  ad- 
vance upon  Brunswick,  where  the  baggage  of  the 
whole  British  army  had  been  left,  and  where  Oenerat 
Lee  was  known  to  be  confined.  Such  objects  were 
animating  rewards  for  toil  and  peril ;  but  there  were 
limits  to  the  daring  of  the  greatest.  The  American 
troops  were  worn  down  with  fatigue:  they  could 
scarcely  drag  their  limbs  after  them.  For  eighteen 
hours  they  had  been  under  arms,  and  for  two  days 
and  nights,  they  had  been  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  marching,  manceurering,  and  fighting  without  pro- 
visions, li(|uor,  or  rest.  It  was  then  proposed  to  file 
off  to  Cranberry,  cross  the  Delaware  and  proceed  to 
Philadelphia  ;  but  General  St.  Clair  urged  the  expe- 
diency of  a  different  route,  which,  as  he  was  known 
to  be  familiar  with  the  country,  was  immediately 
adopted.  General  Greene,  led  the  main  body  pushed 
forward  directly  without  any  directions  respecting 
the  ground  which  General  Knox  had  recommended  ; 
but  be  had  scarcely  taken  up  bis  march,  when  hig  rear 
was  fired  upon  by  a  new  enemy. 

When  the  American  cannon  were  first  beard  by 
the  firitisb  in  their  encampment,  so  little  suspicion 
bad  they  of  the  truth,  that  tbey  supposed  it  to  be  thun- 
der ;  they  were  actually  under  arms  at  the  moment 
and  on  the  point  of  storming  the  American  lines.  But 
they  were  soon  nndeceived.  Lord  Comwallis  had 
learnt  to  respect  the  Generalship  of  his  adversary, 
and  alarmed  for  his  baggage  at  Branswick,  put  bis 
army  instantly  in  motion  for  its  protection. 

Some  skirmishing  took  place  with  General  Greene's 
rear  and  his  advance:  but  nothing  was  effected.  The 
AmericanB  pursued  their  march  unmolested,  and  de- 
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stroying  all  the  bridges  in  their  progress^  aniFed  at 
Morristown  on  the  sixth.    Numbers  of  them  had 
dropped  down   in  their  march;  many  others  fell 
asleep  in  the  woods ;  and  the  whole  were  so  complete- 
ly overcome  when  they  arrived^  that  fiv«  hnodred 
fresh  troops  might  have  cut  them  to  pieces.    Such, 
however^  was  the  effect  of  this  spirited  affair^  that  the 
enemy  continued  his  march  without  halting  for  a  mo- 
ment^  till  his  arrival  at  Brunswick. 

In  this  affair^  General  Howe  admitted  a  loss  of  se- 
venteen killed^  and  nearly  two  hundred  wounded  and 
missing;  but  the  Americans  reported  nearly  three 
hundred  prisoners  taken^  including  fourteen  officers ; 
upwards  of  sixty  were  bayonetted^  and  probably  ma- 
ny others  wounded.  The  American  loss  was  very 
inconsiderable  in  number^  not  exceeding  thirty  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  but  of  the  former^  were  some 
invaluable  officers^  Colonels  Hazlett  and  Porter,  Ma- 
jor Morris,  Captains  Sheppen  and  Neal ;  and  among 
the  latter  was  the  intrepid  high  minded  Greneral 
Mercer.  He  had  abandoned  his  horse  in  his  impe- 
tuosity, and  was  leading  his  men  to  the  charge,  when 
by  an  unexpected  movement,  he  found  himself  a  pri- 
soner ;  he  surrendered,  but  was  instantly  bayonetted 
in  thirteen  places,  and  left  for  dead  by  the  exasperat- 
ed soldiery.     Of  these  wounds  he  died  on  the  twelfth. 

An  amiable  and  interesting  young  man,  Captain 
Leslie,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  nobleman,  was 
among  the  slain  of  the  enemy.  He  was  buried  with 
military  honours,  and  some  of  the  men  he  had  com- 
manded, who  were  taken  prisoners,  actually  sobbed 
aloud  at  his  interment. 

The  gallantry  of  the  enemy  was  a  subject  of  admi- 
ration to  the  Americans,   even  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
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The  coolj  steady  manner  ia  which  Colonel  Mawhood 
brought  up  his  men,  without  firing  a  shot,  till  their 
muzzles  almost  met^  was  ao  new  to  them,  that  an 
American  officer  was  heard  to  exclaim — ^whea  will 
our  men  fight  like  those  fellows  ! 

Such  was  the  aBtonishment  of  the  British,  at  these 
unexpected  and  spirited  manceuvres  of  their  enemy — 
that  enemy,  whom  they  believed  already  npon  his 
back — that  they  ijnmediately  assembled  their  whole 
force,  commenced  a  retrogade  movement ;  for  it  might 
be  held  uncourteous  to  call  it  a  retreat — successively 
abandoning  every  foot  of  ground  they  had  gained  to 
the  south  of  New  York,  except  Brunswick  and  Am- 
boy  ;  while  the  American  militia  awakening  and  con- 
centrating, by  a  new  impulse,  overran  the  whole  coun- 
try, fought  and  cat  to  pieces  the  small  parties  of  the 
enemy  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  communi- 
cated a  sudden  vigour  to  the  whole  military  and  po- 
litical constitution  of  America. 

Thus  within  the  period  of  thirty  days,  the  whole 
of  New  Jersey  which  lies  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Delaware,  was  twice  successively  won  and  lost ; 
won  by  a  greatly  superionr  and  triumphant  army  of 
veterans,  and  recovered  by  a  dispirited  and  almost 
annihilated  body  of  militia. 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  mighty  change  was  silently 
operating.  It  had  hitherto  been  working  in  secrecy, 
at  the  fire  aides,  and  within  the  hearts  of  the  people — 
they  had  learnt  a  lesson  of  bitterness  in  their  habita- 
tions, that  was  never  to  be  forgotton.  Submission 
had  been  made  to  the  British  in  the  confidence  of  pro- 
tection. It  had  been  made  when  the  American  army, 
famished,  destitute,  and  flying  before  a  powerful  and 
splendid  body  of  British  troops,  had  been  under  the 
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necessity  of  impressing  provisions  and  cattle  for  fheir 
yeij  preservation.  Tliey  who  codld  not  tolerate  in 
their  countrymen  snch  proceedings^  when  occasioned 
by  necessity^  could  not  readily  brook  the  wanton 
depredations^  cruelties^  and  excesses  of  an  enemy. 
The  British  commander,  and  the  British  troops  were 
all  loyal  subjects,  and  the  sufferings  of  rebels,  the  sin- 
eerity  of  whose  submission,  could  only  be  a  matter 
of  opinion,  could  not  have  been  expected  to  excite 
much  commisseration.  They  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  plundered  and  insulted  inhabitants  ;  but 
their  want  of  feeling  was  Christian  charity  and  kind- 
ness, to  the  desperate  licentiousness  of  their  mercena- 
ries. The  Hessians  had  fought  the  Americans  as 
savages,  and  like  savages,  they  had  conquered  them, 
as  they  supposed  ;  and  tliey  were  not  to  be  troubled 
with  squeamish  and  casuistical  distinctions  between 
the  spoils  of  those  who  had  resisted,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  had  not.  Every  thing  upon  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands  was  lawful  plunder  to 
them.  To  plain  country  farmers,  and  their  families, 
unaccustomed  to  the  rapacity  and  licentiousness  of 
military  guardians,  and  taugh*  to  confide  in  the  royal 
troops  as  their  protectors  ;  in  the  royal  commander,  as 
the  representive  of  majesty,  even  common  and  par- 
donable irregularities,  would  have  been  hard  to  en- 
dure. Insults  and  indignities  are  forgiven  in  ene- 
mies, sooner  than  in  friends.  But  here,  these  insults 
and  indignities  were  quickened  to  poignancy,  by  eve- 
ry species  of  robbery  and  violence.  Horses  and  cat- 
tle were  driven  away  without  ceremony,  or  wantonly 
destroyed  ;  dwellings  pillaged,  and  their  furniture 
carried  off,  or  consumed ;  infants,  children,  old  men 
and  women  stripped  of  their  last  clothing  and  blank- 
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cts — every  speciei  of  mockery  and  ootrage  reiterated 
— aod  to  complete  the  scene  of  hamiliation  and  hor- 
nmr^  wives  and  daaghters  were  ravisbed  in  the  pre- 
M1DC8  of  their  hnabuids  ind  their  fathers.  This  is  not 
declamation— -it  is  fact,  plain,  undeniable  fact.  A  so- 
lemn inqoiry  was  made,  and  oaths  administered, 
when  it  was  found  that  twenfy-three  females  had 
been  violated,  in  one  neighbourhood.  And  these 
mnst  hare  been  far  short  of  the  truth — there  U  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  fathers,  husbands,  brothers  and 
friends,  as  well  as  in  the  wretched  victims  (o  such  vio- 
lence— which  urges  them  to  concealment  What 
neks  and  agony  might  <  never  extort,  may  hare  been 
discovered  by  strangers,  and  by  such  accidental  in- 
stances, must  the  evidence  of  this  number  have  been 
pbtained. 

The  recruiting  service,  which,  till  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  was  at  a  stand,  was  so  suddenly  and  gene- 
rally accelerated  by  that  event,  that  Washington  he* 
gan  to  look  forward  with  cheerfulness  to  the  opening 
of  the  next  campaign.  He  threw  his  army  at  Mor- 
ristown  into  tolerably  comfortable  quarters.  The  ap- 
proach from  the  seaboard  is  rendered  difficult  and 
dangerous  by  a  chain  of  sharp  bills,  extending  from 
Gbickamia  by  Bound  Brook  and  Springfield  to  near 
the  Passaic  river;  in  a  rich  country,  nearly  equi- 
distaut  from  New  York  and  Amboy,  and  from  New- 
a.rk  and  Brunswick,  with  defiles  in  its  rear ;  and  to 
provide  against  an  enemy  which  had  thinned  his 
ranks  with  a  more  wasting  energy  than  battle,  had 
the  whole  of  the  men  inoculated  with  the  small  pox. 
Very  few  died  under  it,  and  so  little  hindrance  wa.s 
&e  indisposition  which  ensued,  that  there  was  not  a 
day  when  they  would  not  have  turned  out  and 
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fought  the  British,  if  they  had  been  attacked.  At 
the  same  time,  to  provide  for  proper  attendance  to  the 
troops,  all  the  inhabitants  and  families  of  the  neigh- 
booring  country  were  also  inoculated*  By  this  step 
the  soldiers  were  enabled  to  take  the  field  in  the 
spring  without  any  further  apprehensions  of  thdr 
most  formidable  enemy. 

Vigorous  preparations  were  malung  in  all  quarters 
for  an  early  campugn  for  1777 ;  &nd  the  attention  of 
the  Americans  was  wholly  directed  to  the  security  of 
their  present  advantage.  Greneral  Putnam  with  a 
few  hundred  troops  was  stationed  at  Princeton,  with- 
in eighteen  miles  of  the  British  army  at  Brunswick, 
and  at  one  time,  had  not  so  many  under  his  command, 
as  he  had  miles  of  frontiers  to  protect  During  this 
critical  season,  he  resorted  to  a  stratagem,  so  entire- 
ly  characteristick  of  himself,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  One  of  his  prisoners,  a  British  officer,  lay 
at  the  point  of  death ;  and  expressed  a  strong  anxie- 
ty to  see  some  person  from  the  British  army,  to  whom 
he  could  entrust  something  for  his  wife  and  children. 
The  humanity  of  Putnam  led  him  to  accede  to  the 
prayer ;  but  to  provide  against  a  discovery  of  his 
weakness,  he  ordered  candles  to  be  placed  in  every 
room  of  the  College,  and  the  dwelling  houses,  and 
kept  his  handful  of  troops  perpetually  in  motion. 
From  these  appearances  the  British  officer  was  led 
to  estimate  and  report  Putnam's  force  at  several  thou- 
sands. 

* 

Nor  was  the  situation  of  Washington  much  more 
enviable.  His  force,  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  British,  was  insignificant  in  reality ;  while  not 
only  to  his  own  countrymen,  but  to  the  enemy,  it  was 
regarded  as  formidable.    The'  latter,  however,  may 
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be  regarded  as  the  natDnil  conseqnence  of  the  former. 
The  deception  was  profitable  and  important  to  Wash- 
ington, thoagh  somewhat  mortifying  and  injurioas  to 
his  reputation,  dnring  snbseqnent  events ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  contributed  to  strengthen  and  extend  it  by 
every  stratagem  in  his  power.  '  Military  parade, 
cheerful  rAnntenaoces,  and  the  best  troops  were  con- 
stantly exhibited.  The  American  posts  were  all  dif- 
flcnlt  of  access,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  was  on  foot, 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  suspected.  Among 
many  other  partial  encounters  that  took  place  during 
this  season  of  expectation,  between  the  fora^ng  and 
scouting  parties  of  their  respective  armies,  there  were 
two,  of  which  an  account  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
On  the  SOth  of  January,  General  Dicliinson,  with 
foor  hundred  Pennsylvania  mifitia,  and  fifty  Fennsyl. 
vania  riflemen,  passed  Millstone  river,  near  Somerset 
Court-House,  and  attacked  a  large  foraging  party  of 
the  British  with  such  fury,  that  they  abandoned  their 
convoy,  left  nine  of  their  number  prisoners,  and  fied. 
Forty  wagons  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  horses, 
with  a  considerable  body  were  taken.  About  a  month 
after  this  affair.  Col.  Nelson,  of  Brunswick,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  militia  captured,  at  Laurena  neclc, 
a  major  and  fifty-nine  privates  of  the  refugees,  who 
were  in  British  pay. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1776.  A  reti-ospcct 
of  the  movements  and  conijuests  of  the  enemy  has  al- 
ready been  exhibited  ;  but  a  few  momenta  will  not  be 
lost  in  reflecting  on  the  vicissitudes  experienced  to- 
wards its  termination,  by  both  parties.  Sir  William 
Howe,  after  hunting  his  enemy  through  the  Jerseys, 
and  almost  reaching  Philadelphia,  was  unexpected- 
ly turaed  upon  and  driven  back  to  his  entrenchments ; 
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and  at  the  oondasioa  ^rf'ihe  caBipniga  iMtoad  of  lunr* 
ing  ihe  coantiy^  he  seemed  further  thia  ever  tnm 
itj  his  amgr  wu  diminiihing  day  eftnr  daj^  bi 
iBOOuiderable  numben,  it  is  trae,  but  with  a  cer* 
tainty  and  frequency  thai  mast  aooB  diiable  hioiy 
nnleai  reinforced ;  wUle  that  of  his  enemy  was  hoor- 
ly  angmenting, 

Bxamples  rf  cruelty  were  frequent  at  flrst  with 
both  parties ;  but  much  more  so  with  the  Aritish  than 
the  Americans.  The  latter  were  induced  by  eveiy 
motive  of  policy  to  treat  theb  captives  with  humanity; 
and  nothing  could  have  driven  them  to  severity  in  any 
case,  but  the  duty  of  self-preservation;  and  still 
more  reluctant  was  their  progress  to  cruelty ;  for  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  war,  when  it  became  necessa- 
ry to  march  the  prisoners  from  Philadelphia^  to  the 
interiour  of  the  country^  it  was  done  with  great  ten- 
derness^ and  thdr  families  were  permitted  to  choose 
their  own  season  for  following  them ;  and  even  after  re- 
peated evidences  had  been  produced  before  Congress^ 
of  plots  for  escaping^  it  was  with  undissembled  reluc- 
tance that  farther  measures  of  security  were  adopted. 
Much  of  this  was  surely  policy ;  some  part  of  it  fear : 
but  there  was  a  part  in  all  their  transactions,  which 
had  kindness  and  humanity  for  its  ingredients.  Most 
of  the  prisoners  were  men  who  had  hitherto  been  treat- 
ed  as  fellow  citizens  under  the  same  government, 
rather  mistaken  than  guilty — and  their  confinement, 
at  first,  was  rather  nominal  than  effectual.  And 
when  prisoners  were  afterwards  taken  in  battle,  the 
same  feelings  were  extended  towards  them.  They 
were  treated  like  men.  Not  so  with  the  British,  ex- 
amples of  the  most  persevering  cruelty  ^ere  frequent. 
Insulti  oppression,  and  bitterness  were  measured  out 
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to  tUi  but  npoa  the  officers  a  double  portion  was  heap. 
edi  and  ibis  was  doabl  j  felt  by  them,  from  their  better 
edocation,  rank,  and  preceding  habits  of  life.  Thej 
vne  regarded  wd  treated  as  rebels  j  and  not  a  few 
suffered  more  in  their  imprisonment  than  would  have 
been  inflicted  upon  i^m  by  British  law,  had  they 
been  convicted  of  rebellioo.  They  died  many  lin- 
gering deaths — of  famine,  wretchedness,  filth,  and 
disease ;  accompanied  with  every  unmanly  reproach, 
•nd  humiliating  indigni^. 

These  barbarities  had  been  begun  by  thepersonal 
exasperation  of  General  G^ge-  He  could  never  for- 
^t,  as  the  Mouarch  of  l^rance  did,  the  affronts  that 
had  been  offered  to  the  Dake  of  Orleans — that  Gov- 
emour  Gage  had  been  put  to  shame  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts.  In  this  spirit  believing  that  a  speedy 
restoration  of  the  British  power  was  at  hand,  and, 
amsequently,  the  speedy  and  exemplary  punishment 
of  the  rebels ;  and  dreading  no  retaliation,  be  had 
ventured  to  anticipate  the  rigours  of  justice.  Ame- 
rican officers  of  all  ranks,  soldiers,  and  distinguished 
citizens  were  thrown  into  the  common  Jul  and  treat-  ' 
ed .  ae  state  crinunals.  To  this  conduct.  General 
Washington  remonstrated  with  temper  and  dignity. 
Political  opinion,  he  said,  was  to  form  no  part  of  the 
present  question ;  demanded  the  laws  of  war,  and  the 
usages  of  humanity  to  be  observed ;  and  hoped  he 
should  not  be  driven  to  retaliation.  To  this,  Gene- 
ral Gage  replied  in  a  haughty  and  intemperate  man- 
ner ;  retorted  the  charge  of  cruelty,  aud  sud  that 
clemency  alone,  and  notjustice,  had  hitherto  protect- 
ed the  American  prisoners  from  the  halter.  Such 
•entimente,  thus  avowed,  by  a  military  commander, 
high  ia  tiie  sn-vice  of  his  cooatr^,  at  a  time  when  all 
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the  passions  of  human  nature  were  in  uproar,  called 
for  a  determined  and  immoveable  stand  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans.  Washington  took  that  stand — ^he 
replied  calmly,  but  firmly  and  unequivocally.  That 
letter,  he  said,  was  to  close  their  correspondence— 
perhaps  forever ;  he  assured  General  Gage,  in  a  man- 
ner that  could  not  be  mistaken  or  doubted,  that  the 
measures  of  retaliation  should  be  religiously  admin- 
istered on  every  man  within  his  reach.  Congress  were 
immediately  informed  of  the  whole  correspondence 
and  they  ordered  the  British  ofiBcers  at  Watertown 
into  close  confinement  This  soon  brought  General 
G^ge  to  terms.  But  the  question  was  soon  agitated 
again.  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  a  remarkably  daring 
and  resolute  man,  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try now  known  as  Vermont,  who,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, had  assembled  a  small  body  of  men  and  gone 
against  Montreal,  at  the  time  of  General  Montgome- 
ry's attack  on  Quebec,  had  been  taken  prisoner; 
and,  under  pretence  that  he  was  acting  without  au- 
thority, was  ironed  and  sent  to  England  for  trial  as  a 
traitor. 

This  produced  another  investigation  in  Congress, 
and  it  was  determined  that  General  Frescott,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  ill  treatment  of  Colonel 
Allen,  and  was  then  a  prisoner,  in  the  American  camp, 
should  be  held  as  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of  Colonel 
Allen,  and  experience  the  most  scrupulous  retalia- 
tion. This  resolution  was  communicated  to  Greneral 
Howe  who  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Some  further  in- 
quiries were  then  made,  and  General  Frescott,  accord- 
ingly was  thrown  into  jail.  But  again  American 
liumanity  was  triumphant  On  a  report  that  his 
health  was  much  impaired,  was  sufifering  from  the 
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dampness  of  his  prison,  he  was  remoTed  to  a  com- 
fortable lod^g  and  strictly  guarded.  At  length 
this  system  of  cruelty  and  absurdity  was  abandoned 
by  the  British.  Sir  William  Howe,  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  New  York,  agreed  to  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners ;  but  cruelty  and  insult  had  not  yet  terminated. 
Sir  Ouy  Oarleton  was  one  among  the  few  British 
officers  who  were  busy  In  the  American  revolution, 
and  showed  any  veneration  for  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  Great  Britain ;  almost  the  only  man  among 
them  all,  whose  enmi^  did  not  survive  the  battle — he 
forgot  that  he  was  not  an  American,  when  Americans 
were  defenceless  and  in  his  power.  By  bim,  the 
brave  men  he  had  conqnered,  were  treated  as  fellow- 
soldiers,  as  human  creatures ;  he  pitied  their  delu- 
sion— but  when  they  were  fallen,  the  heart  of  a  Bri- 
tain rose  to  protect  them.  They  were  actually  cloth- 
ed, fed,  and  supplied  with  money  to  assist  them  in  re- 
-  turning  to  their  families.  That  was  the  hour  of  trial 
for  their  constancy.  Who  would  be  outdone  in  gene- 
rosity ? — Not  an  American.  The  memory  of  their 
enemy  was  hallowed -in  their  recollection,  and  such 
were  the  feelings  of  those  who  had  been  clothed  and 
fed  by  tlieir  generous  conquerour,  that  tbey  not  only 
would  have  thrown  themselves  before  his  enemy  to 
protect  him ;  but  they  transcribed  the  remembrance 
and  the  gratitude  of  their  hearts  to  their  posterity. 
There  are  men  in  America  at  this  hour,  descend- 
ed from  the  prisoners  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  wlio 
would  perish  for  the  preservation  of  any  of  his  de- 
scendants. In  America  gratitude  like  resentment,  is 
hereditary.  It  is  always  easierto  forget  injuries  than 
kindness ;  and  that  little  diffleulty  is  diminished  when 
instances  of  the  latter  are  so  rare,  as  those  of  the  Bri- 
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